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yet  done  c.illing  “  the  Italian  Question.” 
It  is  this  successive  disclosure  of  diflTer- 
ent  agencies,  which  proves  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  transaction,  whether  re¬ 
garded  as  a  necessary  result  of  foregoing 
events,  or  as  an  exhibition  of  that  over¬ 
ruling  wisdom  and  righteousness,  “  which 
sh.ape  the  growing  stature  of  this  world.” 
We  may  see  that  it  was  no  got-up  facti¬ 
tious  movement.  It  lay  not  in  the  reach 
of  human  ingenuity,  though  each  conspir¬ 
ing  patriot  had  been  a  Macchiavelli  or  a 
Cavonr,  to  have  devised  and  brought  to 
pass,  in  the  duo  order  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunity,  so  many  timely  interpositions  of 
forces  so  remote  and  various,  cooper¬ 
ating  to  the  s.ame  intent.  We  can  not 
thus  explain  away  the  significance  of  a 
movement  which  during  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  to  say  nothing  of  pre¬ 
vious  efforts,  has  combined  for  the  one 


Among  the  most  recent,  and  in  our 
view  the  most  remarkable,  of  Italian 
juiblications,  are  the  polemical  writings 
named  in  the  list  below.  They  illustrate 
a  new  ph.ase,  and  reveal  a  fresh  element 
in  the  working  out  of  that  signal  act  of 
Providence  for  the  vindication  of  polili- 
c.al  justice,  which  new's-dealers  have  not 


•//  Papato,  r  Jmpero,  e  il  Jtegno  d'  Italia.  Mc- 
inoria  di  Slonsignor  Frascesco  Literani,  Pn'latodo- 
tnestico  e  ProtODOtario  della  Santa  Sedc.  Florence. 
1801. 

Pro  Cauid  Italied.  Ad  Episcopos  Catholicoe,  ac- 
tore  Prebyte ro  Catliolico.  Florence.  1861. 

Ohbli^o  del  Veseovo  Romano  e  Pontejice  Mani- 
mo  di  ruiedere  in  Rama,  qwmtunque  Metropoli  del 
Regno  Italicn.  Per  Erxesto  Filalbtk.  Florence. 
1861. 

Della  Scomuniea :  Avverttnze  (t  un  Prete  Cattoli- 
eo.  Florence.  1861. 

7x1  Curia  Romana  e  i  Oeruili.  Nuori  Scritti  del 
Cardinale  dc  Andrea  ;  di  Monsignor  F.  Litirani,  e 
del  Canoiiico  £.  Keali.  Florence.  1861. 
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”:reat  purpose  of  national  regeneration, 

I  lie  labors  of  all  ranks  and  characters  of 
men.  They  were  theoretical  republicans, 
prophetic  enthusiasts  and  generous  mad¬ 
men,  clamoring,  plotting,  or  striking  at 
random  in  the  dark.  They  were  the 
])atient  exiles,  and  those  martyrs  who, 
dying  on  the  scaffold,  rebuked  by  their 
silent  fortitude  the  oppressor  that  for¬ 
bade  them  to  bless  Italy  with  their  latest 
breath.  They  were  grave  moralists  or 
ju'udent  and  vigilant  constitutionalists, 
like  Count  Balbo  at  Turin  ;  they  were 
historians,  poets,  or  zealous  promoters 
of  popular  instruction.  There  was  Gio- 
berti,  the  liberal  and  patriotic  divine, 
with  that  brilliant,  fascinating  rhetoric, 
which  set  off  the  visionary  optimism  of 
his  designs  ;  there  was  Massimo  d’Aze- 
glio,  with  his  frank  and  genial  spirit  ; 
there  was  Mazzini,  before  his  faith  and 
constancy  had  degenerated  into  finati- 
(usm  ;  there  was  Cavour,  with  his  cool 
foresight,  his  wise  audacity,  and  his  con¬ 
summate  practical  skill.  Most  admira¬ 
bly  did  the  elements  of  this  gre.at  suc- 
ceas  meet  and  work  together  for  its 
achievement.  There  was  the  ambition, 
for  once  justifiable,  of  a  royal  bouse  ; 
the  steady  resolution  of  a  parli.ament, 
the  dexterity  of  a  masterly  statesman, 
the  gallantry  of  a  disciplined  army,  the 
chivalry  of  an  inspired  warrior  and  his 
devoted  band  —  above  all,  the  electric 
contagion  of  a  grand  idea  possessing  and 
sustaining  the  jieople, -which  discovered 
its  own  nationality  in  the  very  crisis  of 
its  fate.  It  must  assuredly  have  been 
a  genuine  impulse  which  kept  up  the 
unwavering  purpose  of  Italy  to  reach 
the  go.al  of  unity  and  independence 
through  such  varying  means  ;  from  Maz- 
zini’s  dream  of  a  pure  democracy,  and 
Gioberti’s  dream  of  an  equitable  prince¬ 
ly  federation  under  Papal  auspices,  to 
Halbo’s,  D’Azeglio’s,  and  Cavotir’s  pro¬ 
gressive  reality  of  the  restoration  of  Italy 
by  the  example  of  her  champion  Sulbal- 
pino  state.  It  is  wonderful  indeed*  to 
see  how  this  movement  has  held  right 
•<m,  from  the  reckless,  ill-concerted,  and 
ilisastrous  struggles  of  1848,  the  ruin  and 
t»ro8tralion  of  1849,  to  the  present  time. 
The  cause  of  Italy,  revived  and  uprisen 
111  Piedmont,  marched  boldly  and  in 
arms,  by  the  strange  road  of  a  Crimean 
battle-field,  to  im{>o8e  her  unwelcome 
presence  on  the  Paris  diplomatic  Con- 
•gress.  Still  this  cause  held  on,  fulfill* 


[March, 

ing  itself  by  what  seemed  to  hinder 
and  from  the  desperate  folly  of  poor  Or- 
sini,  which  perhaps  fixed  on  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  his  old  engagements  to  the  Roman 
Carbonari,  is  led,  by  the  compact  of 
Plombiercs,  to  the  cam[)aign  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  and  its  liberation ;  and  then,  cross¬ 
ing  the  will  of  its  most  potent  ally,  it 
evoked  in  Tuscany  and  Romagna  the  un¬ 
deniable,  inviolable  people’s  choice  ;  .and, 
as  soon  as  that  harvest  of  Central  Italy 
was  got  in  safely,  it  stirred  up  a  new 
storm  ill  Sicily  and  Calabria,  that  swept 
the  southern  provinces  clear  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  nation.al  Italian  sovereign¬ 
ty  common  to  Naples  and  Turin.  We 
look  back  with  the  greatest  interest  .along 
the  vista  of  this  most  lively  passage  of 
new-made  history.  AVhat  a  manifold  dis¬ 
play  of  concurrent  influences  is  here!  and 
what  a  grand  general  design,  ordering 
and  directing  them,  is  visible  here  to 
eyes  that  can  see  !  In  such  a  process  of 
events,  in  such  a  marvelous  combination, 
we  may  see  the  “  .adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,”  beyond  all  skill  and  foresight  of 
mortals.  It  is  a  complex  and  mighty 
operation  of  the  Disposing  Wisdom  ;  it 
is  not  merely  a  tvorldly  game  th.at  we 
see,  half  chances  and  half  cleverness  of 
tricks,  pl.ayed  by  the  cunning  politicians, 
busied  in  producing  this  vast  tr.ansforma- 
tion  of  the  Italian  populations  and  their 
country.  Long  divided,  slumbering  un¬ 
der  a  malignant  s]>ell,  and  shut  up  in 
seven  petty  states,  they  are  changed  into 
one  great  and  free  community,  a  nation, 
dwelling  in  one  glorious  land  of  its  own.  A 
fresh-comer  has  entered  the  society  of  na¬ 
tions;  an  old  people  has  been  “made  neiv.” 
Whose  c.alculation,  energy,  or  valor,  was 
equal  to  this  feat  ? 

The  late.st  phase  we  remark  in  this  de¬ 
velopment  of  New’  Italy  is  the  unwonted 
attitude  of  many  of  the  orthodox  clergy, 
who  have  joined  the  Catholic  laity  in 
asserting  the  national  cause  against  its 
eternal  enemy,  the  Papal  Court,  without 
renouncing  their  ecclesiastical  allegiance 
to  the  Papal  See.  During  last  summer, 
a  temporary  suspension  of  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  change  left  us  more  leisure  to 
observe  this.  The  diplomatic  agencies 
at  work  for  Italy  met  with  a  severe 
check  on  the  death  of  Count ,  Cavour. 
The  French  Emperor’s  government  did, 
a  very  few  days  after  his  death,  notify 
its  formal  recognition  of  the  Italian  king¬ 
dom.  But  since  that  date,  we  under- 
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8tniul,  the  ministers  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
have  had  no  assurance  of  cooperation,  nor 
has  even  the  active  opposition  been  with¬ 
drawn  in  regard  to  that  entire  deliver¬ 
ance  and  comj>letion  of  Italy  which  all 
the  freed  Italians  arc  resolved  at  any 
risk  or  cost  to  achieve.  Baron  Ricasoli's 
austere  integrity,  and  his  emphatic  de¬ 
clarations  in  parliament,  jiroved  at  once 
that  he  would  never  purchase  French 
favors  either  by  ceding  more  territory, 
or  binding  his  governiuent  to  subserve 
French  designs  which  might  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  new 
('abinct  was  precluded,  by  the  fearless 
honesty  of  its  attitude,  from  doing  cer¬ 
tain  things  hereafter  which  might  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  asked  of  a  too  grateful 
Italy  by  her  most  efficient  and  most  for¬ 
midable  friend.  While  thus  the  diplo¬ 
matic  clement  of  Itali.an  politics  remains 
necessarily  in  abeyance,  and  the  prospect 
of  war  with  Austria  is  sedulously  ignored, 
the  ecclesicistical  a.s|)ects  of  the  new  move¬ 
ment  have  come  forward  into  the  fullest 
prominence.  The  Papal  Court,  though 
it  ccntiiiues  to  provide  for  the  details  of 
administration,  and  to  vex  half  a  million' 
of  iieoplc  with  the  worst  police,  the  worst 
judiciary,  and  the  worst  public  economy 
in  Europe,  has  virtually  ceased  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  real  government.  A  state  posses.s- 
ing  neither  the  authority  nor  the  material 
force  of  a  st.atc,  would  rather  fall  of  itself 
than  be  violently  overthrown,  if  its  twen¬ 
ty  thousand  French  protectors  were  to 
be  taken  away.  The  nnsoldierly  troops 
drilled  and  clothed  at  some  cost  to  the 
Pope’s  revenue,  would  scarcely  fire  a 
shot  in  his  behalf ;  while  the  truculent 
carabineers  or  police  M  ould  fly  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  a  populace  exasperated  by 
their  brutality.  The  lawyers,  and  lay¬ 
men  ill  the  civil  service,  would  hasten  to 
offer  their  allegiance  to  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Even  the  cardinals  and  monsignori  would 
quickly  divest  themselves,  for  safety’s 
sake,  of  all  the  functions  of  secular  rule, 
ami  not  a  few'  of  those  Morldly  prelates 
might  consult  their  personal  ease,  and 
court  the  good-M’ill  of  their  neighbors,  by 
civilly  recognizing  the  change  they  could 
no  longer  prevent.  Italian  members  of 
the  Sacred  College  are  not  all  induced, 
by  zeal  for  the  Papal  prerogative,  or  by 
the  selfish  pride  of  their  om  u  caste,  to  as¬ 
sociate  themselves  with  the  unrelenting 
Chief  Pastor  of  Latin  Christendom  in 
his  denunciations  against  the  political 


sinners  of  the  age.  So  hollow  and  base¬ 
less  is  the  fabric  of  this  Papal  sovereign¬ 
ty,  this  elective  principality  of  the  cardi¬ 
nals,  which  clings  to  tlie  capital  of  Italy 
by  no  root  or  hold  that  it  has  in  Italian 
soil,  and  by  no  power  of  its  own,  but  is 
propped  up  by  the  interference  of  stran¬ 
gers,  by  the  capricious  patronage  of  med¬ 
dling  despots,  and  by  the  lingering  in 
France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Southern  Ger 
many,  of  a  prejudice  which  Italy  h.as  long 
since  outgrown.  We  now  perceive  not 
only  amongst  the  people  of  Italy,  but  in 
the  most  unexpected  quarter,  amongst 
eminent  members  of  the  priesthood, 
symptoms  that  they  also  have  ce.ased  to 
reverence  as  sacred  the  temporalities  of 
the  Roman  See. 

The  late  demonstrations  of  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  clerical  opinion  to  which  we  refer 
were  provoked  apparently  by  an  act  of 
the  Italian  government  and  legislature, 
perhaps  purposely  designed  to  test  the 
real  feeling  both  of  the  Church  and  the 
country  on  the  abstract  question  of  the 
relations  betMcen  siiiritual  and  political 
authority.  A  yearly  festival  of  National 
Independence  and  Unity  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  law  mIucIi  passed  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  and  Senate  last  May.  In 
the  debate  on  it,  as  we  remember,  stress 
was  especially  laid  on  the  absence  of  any 
clause  to  provide  for  a  public  religious 
service  on  these  occasions  of  general 
thanksgiving.  It  was  then  jdainly  avou  ed 
by  Signor  Minghetti,  the  INIinister  of  the 
Interior,  that  “  one  of  the  motives  which 
had  induced  the  government  to  omit 
such  a  provision  was  the  express  wish  to 
mark  the  essential  distinction  between 
tlui  powers  or  functions  of  Church  and 
State.”  He  declared  “  that  they  would 
seize  every  opportunity  of  converting 
that  great  principle  into  a  reality,  as  the 
basis  of  their  new  institutions.”  As  soon 
as  the  law  was  passed.  Signor  Minghetti 
issued  a  circular  to  the  senators,  gonfa¬ 
loniers,  syndics,  and  other  communal  au¬ 
thorities,  instructing  them  how  each  mu- 
nici{>ality  should  prepare  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June.  They 
were  to  send  “  a  courteous  invitation  ”  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  respectively,  merely  asking  whether 
the  clergy  would  be  pleased  to  assist  on 
that  occasion  with  a  religious  ceremony, 
which  would  consist  simply  of  a  mass  and 
the  Ambrosian  hymn.  But  if  in  any 
,  case,”  the  Minister  went  on  to  remark. 
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“  I  he  ecclesiastical  authorities  can  not 
comply  with  this  invitation,  the  king’s 
government,  while  deploring  what  it  con¬ 
siders  to  be  an  illusion  on  their  part,  de¬ 
sires  that  their  conscientious  sentiments 
jnay  be  scrupulously  respected,  and  yon 
are  not  therefore  to  insist  on  that  point.” 

Those  who  happened  to  be  in  Italy  at 
the  time  can  bear  witness  that  the  Home 
Minister,  who  enjoyed  Cavour’s  fullest 
confidence,  exposed  himself  by  this  con¬ 
ciliatory  measure  to  the  angry  scorn  of  I 
that  large  section  of  the  democratic ' 
party  which  cherished  a  most  implacable  ■ 
i-escntment  against  the  priests  for  their  j 
complicity  in  past  years  with  the  tyrants  I 
and  spoilers  of  the  land.  It  was  decided¬ 
ly  an  unpopular  step.  The  Cabinet  might 
have  won  the  unreflecting  applause  of  a  ! 
passionate  multitude  by  attempting  to  j 
coerce  the  parish  clergy,  and  defying  the 
contrary  orders  of  their  ecclesiastical  su- 
j>eriors.  But  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  amicable  projKrsitions  were  being 
made  at  that  mometjt  by  Count  Cavour 
lo  the  Papacy,  through  his  private  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  late  Cardinal  San- 
tucci,  in  which  a  charter  for  the  practical 
exemption  of  all  church  matters  from  any 
control  or  interference  by'  the  civil  legis¬ 
lature — in  fiict,  the  same  terms  that  were 
latterly  propounded  by  Baron  Uicasoli — 
would  have  formed  the  compensation  to 
be  given  to  the  Holy  See  for  its  relin¬ 
quishment  of  political  dominion  at  Rome. 
The  Minghetti  circular  was  doubtless 
intended  as  an  example  to  assure  the 
Church,  and  the  Pope  as  its  head,  that 
these  terms  were  offered  in  sincerity,  and 
th.at  it  was  indeed  a  princijde  of  the 
Italian  liberal  policy  immediately  to  fore¬ 
go  putting  in  execution,  and  presently  to 
repeal,  every'  former  en.actment  of  those 
restraints  and  compulsory  injunctions 
which  the  old  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  Catholic  States,  had 
found  it  needfid  to  impose  on  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  body. 

It  is,  however,  improbable  that  even 
the  sagacity  of  Cavour  himself  whom  we 
must  credit  with  the  authorMiip  of  this 
dexterous  and  inoffensive  ap(H.>aI  to  the 
enlightened  sentiments  of  the  clergy, 
could  have  anticipated  the  ferment  of 
opinion  it  excite«l  in  the  next  few  weeks 
throughout  Northern  and  Central  Italy. 
The  bishops,  or  the  other  chief  diocesan 
authorities,  where  the  lono-standing  quar¬ 
rel  between  the  courts  oi  liomc  and  Tu- 


j  rin  had  prevented  the  institution  of  bish¬ 
ops  to  fill  the  vacant  sees,  made  haste,  in 
I  very  many  instances,  to  interdict  their 
j  clergy  from  taking  p.art  in  the  national 
:  festival.  The  episcopal  order  is  now  dis- 
'  tinguished  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  France, 
by  its  servility  to  the  Papal  Court,  and, 
j  at  the  same  time,  by  its  disposition  to 
I  usurp  greater  power  than  ever  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  it  in  former  ages  over  the  par¬ 
ochial  clergy.  It  was  not,  therefore,  quite 
unnatural  that  when  a  portion  of  the  par¬ 
ochial  clergy  and  cathedral  chapters  in 
Lombardy  and  in  Tuscany  came  to  a.sso- 
ciate  their  own  rights  and  duties,  not  less 
as  citizens  than  ministers  of  religion,  with 
this  common  rejoicing  of  their  pe(»ple, 
they  should  feel  themselves  standing  op¬ 
posed  to  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the 
provincial  episcopate,  as  well  as  to  the 
worldly  pretensions  of  the  Roman  See. 
It  is  quite  notorious  that  many  of  the  bish¬ 
ops,  and  other  prelates  with  or  without 
cure  of  souls,  have  become  in  these  times 
no  better  than  irresponsible  |.>olitical 
agents  of  the  Rom.an  court.  They  con¬ 
tend  for  the  Pope’s  temitoral  as  hlentical 
with  the  Church’s  spiritual  interests  ;  they 
are  a  dangerous  and  insidious  class  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  view  of  all  prudent  statesmen  ; 
and  it  is  8.atisfactory  to  find  the  lower 
ranks  of  ordained  professional  churchmen 
dis(>osed  to  revolt  against  them.  If  the 
working  clergy  determine,  indeed,  to  vin- 
<lic:ite  their  own  liberty  of  action,  as  men 
and  citizens,  within  the  limits  of  due  can¬ 
onical  obedience,  we  may  hope  for  great 
moral  and  social  improvement  cottcurrenl- 
ly  with  the  political  redemption  of  Italy. 
Perhaps  this  remark  may,  in  a  certain 
measure,  be  applied  to  France. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  notorious 
of  these  collisions  between  difterent  or¬ 
ders  of  the  clergy,  excited  by  the  dispute 
which  arose  from  Minghetti’s  circul.ar, 
took  place  at  Milan.  The  vicar  episcopal, 
Monsignor  Caccia,  having  peremptoiily 
forbidden  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  lo 
have  any  thing  lo  do  with  the  intended 
celebration  of  United  Italy,  fifteen  of  iho 
Milanese  canons  thereupon  addre-sed  a 
letter  to  the  civic  authorities,  declaring 
that  they  would  have  cheerfully  joined  in 
it,  but  for  this  prohibition.  The  parish 
ricsts,  or  curate.s,  of  Milan  and.  its  tieigh- 
orhood,  then  followed  with  an  address 
t«»  their  deputy-bishop,  telling  him  that, 
while  they  must  obey,  they  yet  made  bold 
to  disapprove  his  order,  as  one  tending 
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to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  fill  ] 
them  with  distrust  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
estrange  them  from  habits  of  religion.”  j 
They  expressed  a  fear  lest  Moiisignor ; 
Caccia’s  obtrusive  hostility  to  the  public  ; 
joy  should  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Ill  fact,  being  unfortunately  mobbed  as  he  ! 
went  the  next  Sunday  from  his  palace  to  i 
the  cathedral,  he  thought  it  best  to  es-  i 
cape  further  inconvenience  by  leaving  the  i 
city.  The  Chapter,  on  whom  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  the  ecclesiastical  rule  devolved,  set ' 
aside  his  injunctions,  when  the  appointed  ' 
day  for  the  festival  came  round,  and  al- 1 
lowed  some  kind  of  religious  service  to  i 
be  performed.  The  address,  which  we 
have  quoted,  from  the  Milanese  parochial  j 
clergy,  obtained  in  the  mean  lime  nearly 
two  hundred  signatures.  The  Hishop  of 
Brescia  having  likewise  ordered  his  clergy  : 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  national  festival,  ■ 
they  drew  up  so  strong  a  protest  against  , 
his  conduct,  that,  without  any  menace  of 
popular  disorder  there,  he  was  fain  to  re-  j 
tire  for  very  disappointment  and  shame, 
leaving  in  his  place  the  vicar-general  of 
his  diocese,  who  jiatched  up  the  breach 
with  an  .ambiguous  direction  to  have,| 
jiraycrs  “  for  the  king  ”  read  on  the  na¬ 
tional  th.anksgiving  d.ay.  The  vicar  of 
Pavia,  with  all  the  priests  of  that  city, 
and  those  of  several  other  places  in  Lorn 
hardy,  announced  their  intention  to  take 
part  in  the  festiv.al.  About  fifty  clergy-  : 
men  at  Pi.acenza  likewise  got  up  a  declar¬ 
ation,  in  which  they  said  that  ”  they,  both  i 
as  priests  and  as  citizens,  could  appreciate,  i 
as  highly  as  their  fellow-countrymen,  the 
gre.at  efforts  and  sacrifices,  which  their 
king,  his  ministers,  and  all  classes  of  the  | 
community,  had  made  for  the  redemption 
of  Italy  ;  th.at  they  should  feel  they  de-  | 
served  the  reproach  of  ingratitude,  there¬ 
fore,  as  well  as  that  of  an  illiberal  teinjier, 
if  they  were  to  refrain  from  joining  in  this 
celebration ;  and  that  they  should  be  un¬ 
faithful  to  the  pastoral  office  if  they  sep-  j 
arated  themselves  on  such  an  occasion 
from  their  flocks,  since  they  held  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  i 
share  in  the  joys  and  hopes  of  the  people.”  ! 
These  Piacenza  clergymen  added,  that  in 
their^view,  “true  religion  should  bless! 
and  sanctify  the  fratern.al  communion  of 
nationality  for  all  the  It-alians,  and  that 
the  political  unity  of  their  nation  would 
he  favorable  to  the  unity  of  the  faith.” 
In  almost  the  same  phrase  went  the  public 
manifesto  of  the  canons  of  St.  Ambrose  at 


Milan.  They  said :  “  Religion  is  the  friend 
of  liberty,  and  this  is  a  fitting  occasion  for 
us  to  teach  our  people  that  the  unity  of 
Ital^',  which  they  so  much  prize  and  desire, 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  W e  are  most  anxious,”  the 
Ambrosian  canons  went  on,  “to  prevent 
any  suspicion  that  the  Italian  clergy  are  ac¬ 
complices  of  a  party  which  is  hostile  to  the 
present  government — of  a  party  which  i* 
indeed  the  enemy  of  Italy,  now  that  she 
seeks  to  constitute  herself  as  a  great  na¬ 
tion.”  It  must  not  be  supposeil,  from 
what  has  been  stated  of  the  general  coit- 
duct  of  the  It.alian  bishops,  that  there 
were  none  of  them  who  sympathized  with 
the  people.  Those  of  Verona  and  Man¬ 
tua,  within  the  Austri<an  Quadrilateral, 
wrote  letters  recommending  a  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  national  festival  to  the  clergy 
of  certain  outlying  districts,  situated  in 
the  dioceses  of  Verona  and  Mantua,  but 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  !Mincio, 
and  in  the  actual  dominions  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  Bishop  of  S.arzana,  in  a 
circular  to  the  rural  deans,  gave  the  fes¬ 
tival  his  warmest  approval,  and  enjoined 
the  clergy  of  each  commune  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  its  syndic,  .and  to  per¬ 
form  in  its  principal  church  the  ritual  pro 
gratiarum  actione,  with  the  prayer  pro 
rege,  and  the  benediction  of  the  holy  sa¬ 
crament  to  conclude.  It  was  about  the 
same  time,  th.at  in  Tuscany,  the  Bishop 
of  Conversano  publicly  rebuked  some 
Jesuits,  or  other  father  confessors,  “for 
h.aving  denied  absolution  to  the  faithfnl 
because  they  were  in  favor  of  liberal  poli¬ 
tical  institutions,  and  because  they  had 
voted  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy  one  and 
independent.”  The  refusal  of  .absolution 
on  such  grounds  wiis  denounced  by  this 
bishop  as  an  “  nnre.asonablc,  unjust,  and 
irreligious  proceeding,”  and  he  judicially 
suspended  those  who  had  done  so  from 
hearing  confessions  in  future.  In  the 
Xeapolitan  territory,  there  are  similar 
instances.  Monsignor  Capputi,  the  Bisli- 
op  of  Ariano,  actively  espoused  the  na¬ 
tional  cause,  and  was  .appointed  chaplain- 
general  to  the  army  in  the  south  of  Italy 
We  observe  th.at  the  Bishop  of  Potenza 
has  recently  followed  his  example.  Al 
Florence,  the  clergy  liber.ally  disjiosed, 
seeing  that  they  were  risking  ecclesiastic- 
.al  penalties,  and,  it  might  be,  the  depriv- 
I  ation  of  their  benefices,  set  the  example 
of  clubbing  their  funds  for  self-protection 
and  forming  themselves  into  a  Mutual 
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Aid  Society,  whose  real  object,  though 
not  set  forth  in  their  rules,  was  to  afford 
each  other  relief  in  such  a  case.  In  more 
than  one  town  of  Northern  Italy,  similar 
institutions  arose,  which  could  only  be 
censured  by  the  Ordinary  on  the  pretext 
that  their  members  sometimes  indulged 
m  a  little  political  discussion  when  they 
met  to  audit  their  accounts.  In  the 
divers  monastic  orders  which  abound 
throughout  Italy,  there  was  here  and 
there  to  be  found  some  learned  Benedic¬ 
tine,  or  some  robust  bare-headed  and 
barefoot  Ca|)uchin,  who  would  frankly 
incline  to  the  popular  side.  In  Sicily, 
the  monks  of  La  Grancia  had  fought 
most  valiantly  against  the  Bourbon 
troops  before  Garibaldi  arrived.  At 
Turin,  it  was  a  monk,  the  well-known 
Father  Giacomo,  who  was  stimmoned  by 
Cavour’s  desire,  not  only  as  the  curate  of 
his  parish,  but  as  a  personal  friend,  to  the 
dying' statesman’s  bedside,  to  pronounce 
the  al)8olution,  and  to  administer  the  sa¬ 
crament,  by  which  intolerance  and  party 
spite  were  balked  of  an  opportunity  fur 
squabbling  over  his  funeral.  It  could, 
therefore,  no  longer  be  alleged,  without 
many  consiucuous  exceptions,  that  the 
clerical  body  stood  wholly  committed  to 
that  hostility  against  the  national  cause 
of  which  it  had  formerly  been  accusc'd ; 
nor  could  its  support  bo  any  longer  relied 
on  by  the  political  intriguers  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  court  with  the  same  confidence  as 
before.  The  old  allegiance  of  provincial 
clergymen  had  been  strained  by  this  con¬ 
tention  between  their  attachment  to  vhe 
I’ope  and  their  attachment  to  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  or  between  fanaticism,  the 
|)ride  of  caste,  and  sentiments  of  good 
fellowship.  In  not  a  few  minds  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  spirit  yielded  to  the  dictates 
of  Christian  charity,  common-sense,  and 
experience.  They  were  prepared  to  m’cI- 
oome  the  consummation  of  those  vast 
and  most  beneficial  changes  w’hich  were 
irresistibly  proceeding  throughout  Italy, 
although  it  must  put  an  end  to  the  secu¬ 
lar  domination  of  Roman  prelates. 

The  festival  of  national  unity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  passed  off  quite  successfully  on 
the  second  of  June  ;  but  four  days  later 
the  great  Minister  of  Italy  l»ad  departed, 
and  by  the  shock  of  that  loss  public 
attention  was  for  a  while  distracted  from 
the  demeanor  of  the  clergy.  Not  many 
weeks  had  elapsed  before  the  discussion 
on  Papal  temporalities  was  revived  by  a 
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deliberate  indictment  against  the  vices  of 
the  Roman  court,  issuing  from  the  re¬ 
spectable  free  press  of  Florence,  and" 
boldly  owning  for  its  author  a  most  un¬ 
impeachable  churchman,  who  was  a  ca¬ 
thedral-canon  at  Rome,  one  of  the  Pope’s 
domestic  prelates,  a  learned  antiquarian 
explorer  and  literary  eulogist  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  glories  of  the  Roman  See.  Such 
were  the  claims  of  Francesco  Liverani  to 
a  hearing,  when  he  volunteered  to  testify 
against  the  scandals  and  abuses  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  a  residence  of  nearly 
twenty  years  at  the  head-quarters  of  all 
official  corruptions  of  church  and  state  in 
Romo.  Of  the  seven  privileged  Basilicas 
or  cathedral  establishments  in  that  city, 
the  most  esteemed,  after  the  Lateran  and 
St.  Peter’s,  is  that  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  called  from  its  first  patriarch  the 
Liberian,  to  Avhose  chapter  Liverani  be¬ 
longed,  and  whore  the  charge  of  trustee 
or  superintendent  of  the  building  de¬ 
volved  on  Ifnn.  The  seven  prelates,  or 
Monsigtiors,  forming  the  college  of  pro¬ 
tonotaries,  or  apostolic  chancellors,  in 
domestic  attendance  on  the  Pope,  take 
precedence  of  bishops  and  archbishops 
lu  the  Consi«-tory;  they  are  subject  to 
none  but  the  Pope’sinmiediatejurisrliction, 
and  are  entitled,  wherever  they  plea.se, 
to  celebrate  a  ]>ontifical  mass,  or,  in  the 
technical  slang,  “to  pontificate  the  ir.ass,’’ 
without  a.sking  the  diocesan  for  his 
license.  These  dignities,  enjoyed  by  Mon¬ 
signor  Liverani,  gave  additional  weight 
to  his  example  with  a  luerarchy  that 
flourishes  by  the  worship  of  convention¬ 
alities  and  symbolical  parade,  lie  was 
perhaps  better  accredited  by  a  blame¬ 
less  moral  reputation  in  his  unobtrusive 
and  studious  life  at  Rome ;  and  his  father 
had  been  killed  in  fighting  on  the  Papal 
side.  'While  a  diligent  schoolboy  in  his 
native  town  ofimola,  he  had  merited  the 
notice  of  the  archbishop  there,  by  whose 
patronage  he  was,  though  of  a  poor  fam¬ 
ily,  soon  admitted  into  the  academy,  then 
existing  at  Rome,  for  the  education  of 
youths  of  noble  birth  destined  for  the 
clerical  profession.  That  archbishop  in 
that  year  1842,  was  Cardinal  Giovanni 
Mastui  Ferrelli,  now  reigning  as  Pope 
under  the  name  of  Pius  IX.  Tlio  cor¬ 
dial  intercourse  which  appears,  from  a  few 
of  his  own  letters,  printed  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix,  to  have  subsisted  between  him  and 
young  Liverani  in  those  days  of  his  pro¬ 
vincial  episcopate,  has  given  place  to  cs- 
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trangeraent,  and  even  to  positive  aver- ' 
fiion,  since  the  elevation  ofFerretti  to  the 
pontifical  throne.  We  can  not  help  de¬ 
tecting  in  the  tone  of  Liverani’s  personal 
censures  and  complaints  the  bitterness  of 
a  disappointed  man,  who  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  good-will  of  a  capricious 
and  peevish  superior.  With  tlie  duo 
(jualilication  on  this  score,  we  may  take 
from  his  book,  to  begin  with,  tlie  portrait 
which  he  has  drawn  of  Pio  None,  whom 
he  knows  so  well. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  English,  and 
indeed  Protestant,  folks  are  accustomed  to 
judge  much  more  favorably  of  the  Pope’s 
character  than  the  Homans  themselves  do. 
We  believe  that,  apart  from  his  fatal  er¬ 
rors  and  inconsistencies  in  dealing  with 
the  Italian  revolution,  he  is,  or  was,  rath¬ 
er  a  genial  and  amiable  old  ma?i,  though 
somewhat  fickle,  self-indulgent,  and  vain  ; 
.and  while  weakly  solicitous  of  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  those  about  him,  yet  witii  san¬ 
guine  temper  and  facile  charity,  he  still 
nourishes  a  vague  sentimental  ambition 
to  leave  the  world  as  well  as  the  Church 
happier  than  he  found  it.  But  unhappily 
this  kind  of  egotistic  benevolence,  which 
grasps  so  eagerly  at  fresh  and  splendid 
opportunities  of  doing  some  conspicuous 
good,  is  a  specie  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  exceedingly  liable  to  be  soured 
when  those  flattering  projects  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  improvement,  and  for  personal  glo¬ 
rification,  whicii  pampered  awhile  the  self¬ 
esteem  of  their  author,  have  by  his  own 
faults  and  unsteadiness  of  purpose  result¬ 
ed  in  mortifying  failure.  The  Pope  is  a 
spoiled  man,  if  ever  there  was  one,  at 
least  taking  Monsignor  Liver.ani’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him  as  correct.  It  is  true  that 
Monsignor  Liverjini,  who  feels  bound  to 
give  his  Pope  and  former  patron  at  least 
one  good  word,  and  that  one  a  plum{>er, 
roundly  assures  us  that  “  the  Pope  is  an 
angel,”  but  then  it  may  be  that  Liverani’s 
idea  of  angelic  excellence  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  ours.  And  the  “  few  blemish¬ 
es  ”  that  he  reveals  in  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  Pio  Nono’s  disposition  seem  to 
us  tiie  characteristics  of  one  who  may  be 
wise  and  good  enough  to  be  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  in  the  eyes  of  a  devout  member  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  but  w'hom  Livera- 
ni  himself  thinks  not  wise  or  good  enough 
to  be  the  ruler  of  a  small  Italian  state,  and 
whom  few  sensible  men  would  pronounce 
fit  to  exercise  any  authority  whatever  over 
his  inferiors,  if,  instead  of  being  the  su¬ 


preme  and  sovereign  Pontiff,  he  were  the 
master  of  a  private  household. 

‘‘The  innocence  and  purity  of  his  morals,  his 
love  for  the  sacred  ceremonies,  the  facility  and 
good  taste  with  which  he  can  speak  extempore, 
the  sweetness  and  unction  of  his  prayers,  the 
tunefulness  of  his  singing,  and  the  august  ma¬ 
jesty  with  which  he  ministers  at  the  altar — 
these  gifts,  with  his  zeal  in  undertaking  many 
things  for  the  glory  of  God,  not  shrinking  even 
from  the  most  hazardous,  form  but  a  small  pari 
of  the  virtues  of  Pio  Nono.  lie  can  not  be 
charged  with  nepotism,  and  he  has  not  the 
slighest  taint  of  avarice  or  thirst  for  acquiring 
treasure  ;  he  only  values  or  cares  for  gold  and 
silver  to  spend  them  on  the  poor,  or  to  grace 
and  honor  the  sanctuary  with  them.  He  is  pa¬ 
tient,  and  even  indefatigable,  in  giving  audi¬ 
ences,  and  in  listening;  but  at  such  times  he 
concerns  himself  excessively  about  the  pettiest 
details,  and  most  vulgar  gossip.  He  estimates 
the  worth  of  men  or  things  rather  from  acci¬ 
dents  and  circumstances  than  from  their  essen¬ 
tial  nature.  He  is  very  accessible  to  sinister 
impressions  and  malignant  prejudices ;  he  is 
hasty  and  obstinate  in  his  decisions  and  purpos¬ 
es,  but  not  less  inexorable  when  he  has  changed 
his  mind  or  taken  an  aversion  to  any  thing. 
He  lets  his  heart  be  easily  stolen  away  by  sud¬ 
den  movements  of  sympathy  and  predilection  ; 
and  he  incautiously  allows  his  face  to  betray 
his  complacency  or  repugnance,  and  the  inmost 
feelings  of  his  heart ;  so  that  he  yields  up  the 
key  of  it  to  all  the  sly  and  cunning  parasites 
who  read  his  thoughts  in  his  countenance. 
They  wait,  therefore,  in  his  presence  with  their 
necks  bent,  eyes  gently  melting,  and  mouths  half 
open,  and  with  every  mus^e  of  their  limbs  kept 
in  docile  suspense,  and  ready  to  run  here  or 
there  with  their  applauses  at  bis  slightest  no<), 
or  to  praise  and  repeat  any  expres.sion  of  his 
wishes,  even  if  those  wishes  should  be  ruinous 
to  his  interest.  He  is  very  quick  in  passing 
judgments  on  persons,  but  will  judge  of  a 
man  by  his  complexion  and  carriage,  and  such 
outward  appearances,  by  his  Socratic  vi.sage, 
or  hLs  bald  head,  or  by  his  more  or  less  me 
lodious  voice,  instead  of  looking  to  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  his  mind  and  genius.  He  will  not  be¬ 
stow  his  favor  on  any  one  who  docs  not  know 
the  arts  by  which  it  may  be  dexterously 
gained.  Hence  he  regaids  honest  men  with 
jealousy  and  su.spicion,  whilst  rogues  find  in 
him  an  unarmed  and  unwary  victim.  He  is 
virtuous,  but  with  a  public  and  clamorous  vir¬ 
tue,  sonorous,  like  his  fine  voice ;  he  has  an  ar¬ 
dent  pa.ssion  for  doing  good  deeds,  but  will 
have  them  announced  all  through  the  world  in 
a  thou.sand  newspapers,  and  recorded  in  a  thou- 
.sand  inscriptions  and  medals,  for  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  careless  posterity.  He  is  changeable 
in  his  opinions  and  plans,  according  to  the  wea¬ 
ther,  the  aspect  of  the  sky  and  cloud.s,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  his  nerves  and  circulation, 
and  the  pathology  of  a  sickly  body ;  his  morale 
is  affected  by  all  the  impressions  made  upon  an 
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infinn  phycical  constitution.  He  is  good-natur¬ 
ed  and  mild,  though  you  can  never  safe  with 
him  against  some  outrageous  treatment  or  sud¬ 
den  burst  of  anger;  but  these  outbreaks  do  not 
l>cIong  to  his  real  nature,  and  they  arc  quickly 
followed  by  repentance,  unless  they  be  again 
stimulated  by  some  artful  and  intriguing  per^ 
sons.  He  has  fallen  a  prey  to  those  perfidious 
courtiers  who  have  so  long  made  him  the  sport 
of  their  own  contentions  and  of  their  evil  pas¬ 
sions.  For  fifteen  years  Pio  Nono  has  been  made 
the  plaything  of  wicked  men,  who,  to  whatever 
country  or  faction  they  belong,  and  of  whatever 
sort  they  be,  are  all  busied  perpetually  in  quar¬ 
reling  for  bis  favor,  which  they  profane  and 
squander  amongst  themselves.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  reigninjj  Pontiff,  and 
snch  are  they  who  monopolize  under  his 
scepter  all  the  important  and  lucrative 
offices  of  government  at  Home.  It  is  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  tliis  KevLew  to  follow 
Monsignor  Liverani's  sturiling  narrative 
of  those  frequent  acts  of  flagrant  and  un¬ 
punished  dishonesty  which  have,  and 
most  notoriously  of  late  years,  disgraced 
the  Papal  administration  in  almost  every 
department :  peculation  in  the  finances, 
jobbery  in  the  government  contracts, 
bribery  of  the  judicial  and  police  authori¬ 
ties— the  partnerahip  of  ministers  and  of 
their  kindred  in  commercial  profits,  gain¬ 
ed  by  artificially  enhancing  the  prices  of 
various  commodities  through  legislative 
decrees  for  that  purpose — the  tricks  i»Iay- 
cd  with  a  paper  currency  under  the  bank- 
charter,  which  was  framed  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  influential  persons,  to  give  them 
a  command  of  the  Homan  markets,  by  con¬ 
trolling  the  issues  of  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium  of  trade.  These  and  other  mal-prac- 
tice.s,  which  had,  indeed,  been  referred  to 
by  Edmond  About,  and  several  former 
w'riters,  are  illustrated  by  many  facts  here 
mentioned  in  a  memoir  from  the  pen  of 
an  Italian  prelate.  We  need  not,  how¬ 
ever,  dwell  on  the  very  ugly  picture  he 
has  drawn  of  Cardinal  Antonclli,  the  all- 
powerful  Secretary  of  State,  who  may 
say,  after  the  fashion  of  Cardinal  Wolsey’s 
arrogance,  ego  et  Papa  mem.  Still  less 
are  we  tempted  to  repeat  Liverani’s  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  particular  viciousness  of  all 
those  assiduous  jackals  who  feed  in  the 

friine  minister’s  train.  It  appears,  from 
liverani’s  account,  that  the  chief  branches 
of  the  public  service  are  infested  with  a 
low'  bred  and  rapacious  tribe,  the  offspring 
of  those  hungry  mountain  villages  in  the 
neighboring  Apennine  region,  which  have 
never  failed  in  sending  down  their  adven¬ 


turous  sons  to  live  in  the  metropolis,  if 
not  upon  the  highways,  by  jdunder  of  the 
helpless  commonw'ealth.  AH  this,  indeed, 
w’as  what  the  world  had  been  told  before. 
But,  in  addition  to  giving  us  many  such 
instances  of  this  disorder  in  the  Papal 
State,  the  author  relates  not  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  the  grossest  misbehavior,  and 
almost  grotesque  impropriety,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  clerical  functions.  lie  proves 
that  this  disorder  extends  to  the  Pope’s 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  admistration, 
and  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  being  united,  the  one  shares  its  con¬ 
tagious  vices  with  the  other.  Monsignor 
Liverani  is  fond  of  historical  parallels. 
For  the  present  condition  of  the  Pontifi¬ 
cal  throne,  occupied  so  feebly,  and  so  iti- 
sidiously  beset,  he  finds  a  jiarallel  in  the 
reign  of  Benedict  XII.,  from  1724  to 
1730.  The  reins  of  government  were 
handled  at  that  time  by  Cardinal  Coscia, 
whose  conduct  became  so  scandalous,  and 
excited  such  violent  Indignation  amongst 
the  populace,  that  the  succeeding  Po|)e, 
after  due  investigation,  condemned  him 
as  a  fraudulent  and  unjust  slew’ard  to 
condign  punishment  and  pecuniary  resti¬ 
tution.  Some  other  periods,  almost  as 
miserable  for  the  credit  of  Papal  sover- 
eignty,  might  be  quoted  from  the  familiar 
pages  of  Ranke,  to  show'  that  the  abuses 
of  ecclesiastical  despotism  at  Rome  are 
not  weeds  of  recent  grow'th.  “  The  Ro¬ 
man  atmosphere,”  says  Liverani,  borrow'- 
ing  a  forcible  metaphor  used  by  several 
previous  writers  on  this  subject — “the 
Roman  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with 
this  vice  of  corruption.”  And  who  are 
the  previous  writers  from  whom  this 
strong  language  is  t.aken  ?  They  are  not 
enemies  of  the  Papacy,  but  the  Popes 
themselves,  who  have  repeatedly  confess¬ 
ed  the  prevalent  immorality  of  their  court. 
It  is  something  in  the  air,  says  one ;  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Roman  climate,  s.aya 
another — “  la  temperie  di  qnesta  pntria." 
Such  are  the  very  expressions  of  Paul 
III.  and  Gregory  aV.,  in  their  memoirs, 
written  for  the  instruction  of  their  ne¬ 
phews  ;  and  Gregory  XIII.,  speaking 
of  the  behavior  of  some  cardinals  after 
their  promotion,  employs  a  similar  jihrase. 
The  arch-rogue  Coscia  himself,  in  a  letter 
of  self-exculpation,  pleaded  this  universal 
depravity  and  greediness  of  public  per¬ 
sons  at  Rome  as  an  excuse  for  his  own 
robberies,  “A/  pnbblico  ruhare  non  vi  e 
chi  reaista  y”  there  is  nobody  who  can 
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Bland  against  it.  It  is  “/a  proprietA  di 
(piefito  cielo,’*'  a  social  pestilence  which 
bclonsrs  to  ilome,  like  the  maliiria  fever, 
and  which  may,  like  it,  be  ascribed  to 
the  ill  effects  of  Rome’s  prelatical  gov¬ 
ernment,  hindering  equally  the  healthy 
growth  and  culture  of  its  public  life,  and 
the  wholesome  tillage  and  planting  of 
its  soil. 

Rut  Monsignor  Liverani  is  not  merely 
an  accuser  of  the  system  which  exists,  he 
has  a  defined  theory  of  that  which  ought  j 
to  be  e.stablished.  His  grand  i«lea  is  the  i 
feasibility  of  reconciling  the  Papal  See  ' 
with  the  Italian  crown,  by  reviving  that ' 
fiction  of  the  middle  ages  which  assumed  ■ 
that  the  lord  of  Italy,  in  those  days  a  ' 
(Jerman  emperor,  when  elected  by  the  i 
Uom.ans  for  their  king,  was  to  have  his  ! 
Italian  dominion  consecrated  by  the  j 
Pope’s  benediction.  The  Holy  Roman  ' 
Empire,  established  by  Charlemagne  in 
concert  with  Loo  III.,  passed  afterward 
from  the  Frankish  dynasty,  and  was  held 
for  a  short  time,  in  the  tenth  century,  by 
certain  Italian  i)rinces,  or  Lombards  nat¬ 
uralized  in  Italy,  tvho  were  favored  by 
the  Popes  of  their  day.  This  dark  and 
doubtful  interval  between  the  epochs  of  j 
the  Frankish  and  Swabian  ascendency  is  I 
cited  by  our  fond  ecclesiastical  .antiquary 
as  a  precedent  for  advising  Pio  Nono  to 
admit  or  confirm  the  legitim.acy  of  Victor 
Emmanuel’s  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  be  j 
completed  and  consecrated  by  the  Pope  I 
himself  in  his  capital  of  Rome!  In  spite 
of  the  pedantic  imj)ractical)ility  of  this 
ide.a,  we  think  its  advocacy  by  a  ze.alous  j 
churchman  is  rather  significant,  as  it  I 
proves  his  desire  to  find  in  the  traditions 
of  ecclesiastical  history  some  juridical 
grounds  for  settling  the  present  dispute 
as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Rom.an 
States,  on  terms  favorable  to  the  n.ational 
wishes.  In  his  view,  this  ancient  rag  of 
an  assumed  titular  supremacy,  by  virtue 
of  tvhich  the  Pope,  in  compli.ance  with 
the  suffrages  of  the  Roman  senate  .and 
people,  was  authorized  to  confirm  the 
politic.al  dominion  given  to  a  prince  of 
their  choice,  is  “  the  rational,  specul.ative, 
and  philosophical  formula  of  Italian  in¬ 
dependence.”  “  It  is,”  he  again  declares, 
with  the  same  odd  conc.atenation  of  epi¬ 
thets,  and  in  a  tone  of  ex  cathedrd  deci¬ 
sion — “  it  is  the  desirable,  historic.al,  tra¬ 
ditional,  and  c.anonical  formula  ”  of  Roman 
sovereignty.  In  a  similar  vein  of  scholas¬ 
tic  eloquence,  ho  says  it  is  “  a  true  politi¬ 


co-ecclesiastic  system,”  which  provides 
for  the  “  perpetual  equilibrium  of  two  op¬ 
posite  and  omnipotent  forces.”  Consid¬ 
erations  of  this  sort  were  not  nnfreq»ient- 
ly  broached  in  the  endless  Guelph  and 
Ghibellino  controversy,  by  those  who  fan¬ 
cied  that  a  compromise,  reserving  the 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  could  be 
consistent  w’ith  the  secure  exerci.-<e,  by 
a  king  or  emperor,  of  the  secular  power. 
It  is  only  worth  our  while  to  notice  how 
Monsiguor  Liverani,  asserting,  as  he  does, 
th.at  the  Popes  bad  an  original  title  to 
some  Roman  sovereignty,  allows  that  it 
w'as  “an  .abstraction  more  than  a  reality,” 
.and  that  it  did  not  involve  the  actual  ex¬ 
ercise  of  any  political  power.  lie  finds 
evidence  of  this  in  the  oldest  Romish  de¬ 
cretals,  in  the  liturgies,  and  in  letters  of 
the  early  Popes ;  and  his  aim  is  to  show 
from  these  documents  how  the  Roman 
see  has  distinctly  acknowledged  that  Italy 
has  a  right  to  be  ruled  by  a  secular  prince, 
and  to  h.ave  a  political  he.ad  of  her  own. 
Dante,  in  his  political  essay  De  Monarch- 
id,  which  is  among  the  forbidden  books  in 
the  Index,  and  to  which,  therefore.  Mon¬ 
signor  Llver.ani  does  not  allude,  maintains 
the  same  opinion  by  sundry  philosophical 
arguments  on  the  distinction  between  the 
civil  goveiTinient  that  he  claimed  for  the 
elect  Emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  .and 
the  spiritual  authority  belonging  to  the 
Pope.  It  could  not  be  any  concern  of  the 
Church,  as  a  religious  corporation,  wheth¬ 
er  the  temporal  potentate  ruling  over 
Italy  were  a  French,  a  German,  or  an 
Italian  monarch.  The  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  in  modern  times  more  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  German  Empire,  continued,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  theory,  to  exist  until  1815,  when 
it  was  dropped  at  the  Congress  of  Vien¬ 
na,  and  h.as  since  lain  v.acant  till  revived 
last  year  by  the  vote  of  an  Italian  parli.a- 
ment,  and  vested  in  the  House  of  Savoy. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  may  therefore  go 
to  Rome,  and  there  legally  demand  his 
crown  at  the  h.anda  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
under  the  constitution  agreed  to  between 
Leo  HI.  and  Charlemagne  a  thousand 
years  ago !  Here  is  an  end  of  the  Rom.an 
question  ;  here  is  an  answer  to  all  diplo- 
m.atlo  and  canonical  objections;  here  is 
ample  satisfaction  given  to  the  Legitimists 
and  Catholics  of  Europe.  Monsiguor  Liv¬ 
erani  triumphs  in  his  victorious  “formula,” 
and  beholds  a  vision  of  the  new  King  of 
Italy,  as  King  of  the  Romans,  presenting 
himself  at  Saint  Peter’s  sepulcher  to  ao- 
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cept  from  that  Apostle’s  successor  the 
crown  which  has  been  given  to  him  by 
the  will  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  Na]>oleon 
III.  who  appears  in  this  romantic  vision 
as  “  the  new  Charlemagne;”  and  Mon- 
talembert,  to  whom  the  treatise  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  is  told  he  shall,  in  spite  of  himself, 
become  the  laureate  and  panegyrist  of  the 
liberal  and  Catholic  French  “  Cajsar,”  who 
will  have  carried  our  author’s  plan  into 
execution,  thereby  fulfilling  the  aspirations 
of  the  Italians,  and  yet  saving  the  dignity 
of  the  Holy  See !  Thus  far  went  Mon¬ 
signor  Liverani,  whose  book  is  so  curious 
that  our  readers  may  forgive  the  space  it 
has  taken  up. 

Two  or  three  months  later,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  appeared  a  champion  of  much  great¬ 
er  force  in  the  lists  of  theological  contro¬ 
versy,  Carlo  PiX-ssaglia,  the  most  famous  of 
living  Romanist  divines,  w’ho  challenges 
the  entire  host  of  the  episcopate  and  all 
the  prekacy,  the  whole  College  of  Car¬ 
dinals,  and  the  Pope  himself,  for  having, 
ill  the  worldliness  of  their  selfish  tempor¬ 
al  ]>olitics,  offended  against  that  charity 
which  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  Church. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  this 
man,  or  what  he  meant  to  say.  It  w’as 
on  behalf  of  the  religious  interests  of 
C.atholicism,  that  he  dared  to  impugn  the 
conduct  of  its  supreme  Head,  and  that  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  highest  order 
of  its  ministers.  lie  addressed  himself 
openly  and  avow’edly  to  those  whom 
he  had  to  reprove  ;  the  first  of  his  pub¬ 
lished  tracts  was  Concio  ad  derum^  a  let¬ 
ter  written  in  the  Latin  language  to  the 
bishops  throughout  Italy.  The  author 
had  a  right  to  claim  the  attention  of  ail 
the  bishops  of  his  Church  throughout 
Europe,  for  to  none  of  them  could  he 
be  a  stranger,  since  it  had  been  his 
task  a  few  years  before  to  address  them, 
and  to  invite  their  opinions  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  controversy.  For  it  was  he,  then 
a  shining  light  of  the  Jesuits,  an  admired 
professor  of  the  Sapienza,  or  Roman  Uni¬ 
versity,  w'ho  undertook,  at  the  Pope’s 
very  urgent  request,  to  carry  on  the  dis¬ 
cussions  in  favor  of  that  once  questiona¬ 
ble  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  of  Mary,  which  it  is  the  boast  of 
this  pontificate  to  have  established.  P&s- 
saglia  was  indefatigable  in  his  literary 
and  person.al  exertions  to  persuade  the 
Italian  and  other  clergy  of  the  Romish 
communion  to  make  up  their  minds  that 
the  Nazarene  maiden,  as  well  as  her  di¬ 


vine  Son,  was  assuredly  born  into  this 
world  exempt  from  any  taint  of  the  sin¬ 
fulness  inherited  from  Eve.  This  doc¬ 
trine  is  now  finally  acknowledged.  In 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  at  Rome,  where 
artists  and  English  visitors  most  do  con¬ 
gregate,  a  pillar  bearing  her  statue,  with 
those  of  four  prophets  at  its  base,  has 
been  erected  to  commemorate  this  great 
achievement  in  honor  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus  ;  and  on  the  walls  in  St.  Peter’s 
Churcli,  conspicuous  tablets  record  the 
names  of  a  multitude  of  bishops  who 
stood  around  Pius  IX.  when  he  pro¬ 
nounced,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  infalli¬ 
bility,  the  precious  truth  which  had  been 
recommended  by  PassagHa’s  ingenious 
and  erudite  pleading  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Catholic  world. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  Passaglia  who  can 
be  thrust  aside  as  an  infidel  or  heretic, 
when  he  stands  up  to  protest  against 
the  infatuated  or  profligate  abuse  of 
spiritual  authority,  and  its  prostitution 
to  the  service  of  M.ammon.  For  though 
his  address  to  the  Bishops  is  entitled 
iVo  CmiaA,  Italicd,  it  is  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Church  in  Italy  that  he  is 
concerned.  He  looks  about  him,  and  it 
is  “  the  present  condition  of  the  ecclesiiui- 
tical  communion  in  this  country”  which 
fills  him  with  the  bitterest  grief.  lie 
sees  the  people  miserably  cut  oft'  from 
their  pastors,  and  in  danger  of  depart¬ 
ing  forever  out  of  “  the  paradise  of  the 
Church,”  while  the  Pastor  of  pastors,  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  denounces 
against  all  Italy  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  excommunication.  And  ho  asks,  what 
is  this  for  ?  Have  the  Italians,  then,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  English,  Germans,  Swedes,  and 
Danes,  in  leaving  the  orthodox  faith  ? 
Not  they,  for  they  still  hold  it  firmly. 
Are  they  disobedient  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligious  duty  to  their  appointed  pastors, 
or  have  they  disregarded  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff?  No  ; 
they  are  still  devoted  and  obedient  in  all 
that  is  imposed  on  them  by  the  divine 
law.  Do  they  seek  audaciously  to  rob 
the  Church  of  her  liberties,  or  insidiously 
to  steal  them  away  ?  No  ;  the  Italians 
proclaim  “a  free  Church  in  a  free  State;” 
they  beg  for  peace  ;  they  try  every  way 
to  obviate  discord  ;  they  arc  jiot  offenders 
against  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  Passaglia  says  he 
is  scandalized  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  Italian  bishops  are  behaving  toward 
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tins  unoffending  people.  While  the  peo¬ 
ple  e.\ult,  and  render  thanks  to  God,  for 
tlie  greatest  of  blessings,  M’hich  they  have 
now  received  as  a  nation,  the  bishops  re- 
])rove,  reject,  and  execrate  that  which 
all  classes  of  the  laity  have  desired  and 
hailed  with  delight.  These  bishops  stop 
the  popular  hymns  of  joy  with  menaces 
of  the  divine  anger  ;  and  when  the  mnl- 
titnde  hasten  to  assemble  in  their  church¬ 
es,  and  ask  permission  for  an  act  to  wor¬ 
ship,  it  is  the  bishops  who  shut  the 
church  -  doors  against  them,  and  drive 
away  their  priests  from  the  altar.  Are 
these  the  fathers  of  the  Church  ?  he 
.asks.  Is  this  their  paternal  care  and 
love  ?  They  were  made  bishops  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  welfare  of  the  flock,  and  in 
order  that  they  should  look  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace  and  concord  among  all 
Christian  people.  Such  was  the  original 
reason  for  which  their  office  was  insti¬ 
tuted.  He  quotes  St.  Jerome  and  others, 
to  show  that  the  offices  of  presbyter  and 
of  bishop  were  at  first  the  same,  and  it 
was  by  a  council  of  priests  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  w'.as  ruled  ;  but  in  a  later 
age,  to  avoid  dissensions,  the  care  of  the 
Church  Avas  committed  to  the  bishops. 
It  is  by  custom,  ho  says,  rather  than  by 
divine  appointment,  th.at  the  bishop  is 
superior  ;  .and  Chrysostom  bears  him  out 
in  claiming,  as  a  presbyter,  an  equal  right 
to  speak  his  opinion  on  church  matters. 
The  bishops,  according  to  St.  Cyprian, 
ouuht  to  hear  the  A’oice  of  warning  and 
instruction,  in  their  turn,  like  every  body 
else  ;  and  therefore  he,  Passaglia,  will 
make  bold  to  tell  them  that  they  are 
doing  wrong.  They  are  offenders  against 
the  spirit  of  Catholic  unity,  which  is  the 
very  end  and  aim  for  which  bishops.  Pope, 
and  Church  exist.  They  are  rashly  tear¬ 
ing  to  pieces  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 
They  are  sinfully  preferring  worldly  gran¬ 
deurs  to  the  eternal  profit  of  souls. 

Rising,  then,  to  a  higher  sphere,  the 
author  of  this  remonstrance  is  led,  from 
considering  the  Papacy  as  the  appointed 
symbol  of  Catholic  unity,  to  appeal  to 
the  essential  object  of  tliat  institution 
agiiinst  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  on  this 
occ.asion.  He  starts  with  some  abstruse 
deductions  from  the  “  three  species  of 
unity,”  which  he  finds  to  be  respective¬ 
ly  the  central  idea  in  the  sciences  of 
theology,  christology,  .and  ecclesiology, 
those  tliree  sciences,  involving  the  triune 


unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  unity  of  two  na¬ 
tures  in  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  many  par¬ 
ticular  churches  in  one  Catholic  Church. 
Now  he  .affirms,  as  a  Romanist,  that  in 
order  to  secure  the  re.alization  of  this  last 
species  of  unity,  Christ  has  established  a 
perpetual  primacy  in  the  alleged  episco¬ 
pal  See  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  We  need 
not  pause  here  to  discuss  the  worth  of 
those  authorities  which  Passaglia  cites  to 
su]>port  this  allegation,  very  supei-fluous- 
ly,  as  one  might  think,  in  a  letter  address¬ 
ed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  They 
can  not  require  so  many  pages  of  extract 
from  patristic  homilies  to  prove  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  above  all  others,  is  bound 
to  prevent  divisions  in  the  Church.  But 
what  is  it  the  Pope  has  actually  done  ? 
He  has  “  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deny 

reace  and  communion  to  the  Italians.” 
n  his  anger  for  the  loss  of  worldly  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  his  animosity  against  the 
Italian  kingdom  and  against  the  nation.al 
cause,  he  has  smitten  a  whole  people  with 
undeserved  anathemas.  Now  this  case 
seems  to  come  within  the  definition  ot 
those  cases  alluded  to  by  St.  Augustine, 
where  the  peace  .and  unity  of  the  Church 
may  be  injured  by  a  rash  use  of  spiritual 
censures.  Excommunication  is  a  dreadful 
thing,  because  outside  of  the  Church 
there  stands  the  devil,  to  whom,  for  his 
prey,  the  limb  thus  amputated  from 
Christ’s  body  is  cast  out,  to  be  by  Satan 
devoured.  The  Pope  should  therefore 
think  twice  about  it,  before  he  excom¬ 
municates  any  body.  For  if  any  of  the 
faithful  should  happen  to  be  unjustly  smit¬ 
ten,  the  anathema  will  do  more  hurt  to 
him  by  whom  it  is  perversely  uttered, 
than  to  him  upon  whom  it  has  fallen  un¬ 
deservedly.  It  docs  happen  sometimes 
that,  on  account  of  seditions  and  tumults 
excited  by  carnal  men,  good  Christians 
are  wrongfully  expelled  from  the  Church. 
Let  the  tares  and  wheat  grow  up  togeth¬ 
er,  for  the  wheat’s  sake,  that  its  roots  may 
not  be  disturbed.  If  any  one  deserve  cen¬ 
sure,  lot  it  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  .as 
not  to  risk  provoking  a  schism.  “  Where 
his  fault  is  so  notorious  to  all  and  execra¬ 
ted  by  all,  that  he  finds  either  no  defend¬ 
ers  or  not  so  many  as  might  give  rise  to 
a  schism,  let  the  severity  of  dbcipline  not 
be  spared.  Censure  may  then  be  inflict¬ 
ed  without  disturbing  peace  and  unity.  .  . 
But  where  many  are  infected  with  the 
samo  disease,  we  can  do  nothing  but 
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monrn  over  them.”  Such  is  the  jireccpt, 
omitting  the  arguments  of  St.  Augustine. 
Whereupon  Passaglia  exclaims : 

“  But  has  this  rule  of  the  Church  been  ob¬ 
served  by  the  bishops  of  Italy  ?  Has  it  been 
taken  any  account  of  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  | 
tlie  course  of  the  recent  political  transactions  ? 
Had  not  the  persons  again.st  whom  his  anathe¬ 
mas  were  thundered  a  multitude  of  company 
with  them?  Were  they  but  few  and  scanty, 
and  was  the  majority  dissentient,  or  is  it  now 
dissentient  from  them?  Were  they  destitute 
or  are  they  now  destitute  of  partusans  sufficient 
to  promote  a  schLsm  ?  Let  the  Italian  bishops 
reflect  well  on  these  matters,  and  observe  wheth¬ 
er  the  multitude  of  these  populations  arc  in 
favor  of  the  superior  authority  which  has  in¬ 
flicted  a  reproof,  or  in  favor  of  the  culpable 
party  who  resists  it  Let  them  see  to  it,  lest 
when  the  minds  of  the  Italians  are  thus  disposed, 
the  excommunication  tend,  not  to  correct  them, 
but  to  exasperate,  not  to  heal  with  painful  sur¬ 
gery,  but  rather  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound.” 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  leaving 
for  a  tnoment  Passaglia’s  address  on  the 
question  betw'een  the  Church  and  Italy, 
to  refer  to  his  treatise  on  “  Excommuni¬ 
cation,”  since  published.  In  this  he  main¬ 
tains,  with  a  long  array  of  learned  quota¬ 
tions  that  “censures  and  excommunica¬ 
tions  are  invalid,  and  legally  null,  even 
without  absolution,  wherever  they  are  de- 
triment.al  to  the  Church,  either  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  leveled  against  the  multitude,  or 
from  their  having  struck  at  some  person 
influential  enough  to  draw  over  the  mul¬ 
titude  to  his  purposes  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  a  schism.”  We  must  confess 
that  this  appears  to  us  very  low-chnrch 
doctrine,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  traditional  power  to  bind  and  loose, 
assumed  by  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 
We  may  say  more,  that  it  appc.ars  to  be 
unworthy  of  an  institution  wdiich  claims 
the  moral  .and  spiritual  direction  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  which  is  good  for  nothing  if  not 
freely  and  candidly  to  rebuke  men  for  sin. 
This,  however,  is  called  by  Romanists  “  the 
moderation  of  a  necessary  connivance.” 
It  w-as  three  or  fonr  years  ago  that  Fath¬ 
er  P.assaglia  withdrew  from  among  the  j 
Jesuits ;  and  some  traces  of  that  sophistry 
which  is  exi>oscd  in  the  “  Provincial  Let¬ 
ters  ”  may  yet  be  detected  in  him.  For 
all  th.at,  lie  is  right  in  the  main,  and  ]>er- 
haps  would  say  openly,  if  he  dared,  that 
the  Pope’s  excommunication  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians  is  void,  not  because  they  number 
some  twenty  millions,  whose  souls  would 
be  lost  if  severed  from  the  Pope’s  com- 
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munion,  but  bccjiuse  they  are  equal  inher¬ 
itors  with  the  Pope  himself  of  all  the  ben¬ 
efits  ofthe  Christian  dispensation  and  may 
not  be  excluded  by  his  rusty  keys.  Pas¬ 
saglia  does  indeed  recollect  bow  no  le.ss  a 
Pope  than  Innocent  III.  has  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  people  may  be  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  the  Church  without  being  there¬ 
by  excommunicated  in  the  sight  of  God. 
On  this,  therefore,  as  well  as  on  some  oth¬ 
er  grounds,  he  repudiates  the  insinuations 
of  the  Giviltd  Cattolica,  that  the  soul  of 
Count  Cavour  has  gone  to  perdition,  be¬ 
cause  ho  died  under  the  ecclesiastical  ban 
of  Pius  IX.  One  of  these  grounds  is  so 
curious,  that,  in  spite  of  our  sadness,  w'c  can 
not  but  smile  at  the  pettifogging  habit  of 
Romish  theologians,  who  will  plead  the 
accidental  non-service  of  a  w'rlt  in  arrest 
of  a  judgment  of  eternal  doom.  Passag¬ 
lia  coo'ly  suggests  that  because  the  Papal 
bull  had  not  been  published  in  Piedmont, 
as,  indeed,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  it  could 
not  be,  therefore,  according  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  most  legists  and  canonists,  it  did 
not  take  elfect,  so  that  Cavour  was  not  in 
!in  excommunicated  state  1  A  bro.ader 
view  of  the  case,  however,  is  embraced 
by  his  principal  argument ;  namely,  that 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  is  only 
valid  in  cases  wdiere  the  ofiensc  so  punished 
relates  to  purely  spiritual  atfairs,  properly 
belonging  to  the  Church,  such  as  heresy 
or  the  violation  of  C.atholic  doctrine  ;  and 
that  the  sentence  is  ipso  facto  void  when 
meant  to  guard  merely  worldly  posses¬ 
sions,  which  can  not  properly  belong  to 
the  Church.  The  Pope’s  spiritu.al  juris¬ 
diction  c.an  not  extend  to  punish  tho.se 
who  invade  his  own  temporalities.  ^luch 
less,  it  is  contended  in  Pro  Causd  Italicd^ 
c.an  the  Pope  or  the  bishops  decide  on  ter¬ 
ritorial  disputes  between  the  princes  of 
Italj',  or  censure  Victor  Emmanuel  for 
seizing  the  dominions  of  Tuscany  and 
Naples.  How  can  the  successor  of  an 
Apostle  be  a  judge  and  divider  of  the 
estates  of  other  men  ? 

With  these  comparatively  enlightened 
views  as  to  the  scope  .and  limits  of  Church 
authority,  Passaglia  comes  forward,  he 
says,  with  God’s  help  to  defend  not  only 
the  cause  of  Italy,  but  the  Church  in 
It.aly,  which  is  in  extreme  danger  of  |>er- 
ishing  altogether.  For  the  Church  con¬ 
sists  of  a  people  congrcg.ated  around  their 
priest,  and  attached  to  him  by  those  ties 
which  bind  the  pastor  to  his  flock.  There 
is  no  Church  where  the  people  are  want- 
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ing.  Now  wl»at  has  become  of  the 
Church’s  people  in  Italy  ?  There  i.s  no 
congregation  or  flock  ;  they  stand  aloof 
from  the  priests  their  pastors.  lie  says, 
this  is  the  state  of  things  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  the  churches  every  where  arc 
languishing,  evaporating,  fading  away  to 
ntcre  shadows,  and  will  vanish  entirely, 
unless  the  bishops,  and  the  Pope  esjjc- 
cially,  will  desist  from  persecuting  and 
making  war  .against  It.aly.  Pius  IX.  has 
declared  that  he  can  not  approve  of  wh.at 
has  been  done  ;  and  he  has  sworn  that  he 
will  never  consent  to  alicn.atc  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  Ilom.an  See.  But  his  declar¬ 
ations  on  such  a  matter  have  no  dogmatic 
character,  and  are  therefore  not  immut.a- 
ble.  The  promissory  obligation  of  his 
oaths  is  removed  when,  by  ceding  the 
temporal  domain,  he  may  not  only  save 
the  Church  from  ruin,  but  may  acquire 
for  the  Holy  See  advantages  far  greater 
than  those  he  would  give  up.  Those  ad- 
v.antages  are  comprised  in  the  new  ma.xiin 
of  Italian  policy,  “  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State.”  The  proposals  of  Baron  Kic.asoli 
were  probably  well  known  to  Pa.ssagli,t 
when  he  wrote  this  appeal,  three  or  four 
months  ago.  But  he  does  not  ask  nearly 
HO  much  for  the  Church  as  Ilicasoli  would 
have  given.  He  briefly  examines  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  political  liberty  enjoyed 
by  a  sovereign  person  be  requisite,  or  at 
le.ast  useful,  to  enable  the  Pope  to  exercise 
hi^  spiritual  authority,  in  order  th.at  he 
may  bind  or  loo.se,  and  strengthen  his 
brethien  in  the  faith,  and  feed  the  flock 
of  Christ.  His  conclusion  is,  that  there 
will  be  no  risk  to  the  due  liberty  of  the 
Pope  in  things  divine  and  in  his  apostolic 
ministrations,  even  if  the  Pope  should  be¬ 
come  a  subject  of  some  hum.an  govern¬ 
ment.  Nor  will  the  true  m.ajesty  of 
Christ’s  Vicar  be  diminished  by  his  ceas¬ 
ing  to  display  the  pomp  of  an  earthly 
kingdom. 

“  And  if  there  were  former  times  in  which 
the  condition  of  liuman  society  was  such  as 
seemed  to  reqairc  that  a  civil  |>rinccdi>m  should 
be  joine<fto  the  supreme  Pontificate,  the  aspect 
both  of  public  and  private  affairs  is  now  so 
much  altered,  that  nothing  should  appear  to 
the  Pope  himself  so  desirable  as  a  separation  of 
the  scepter  from  the  kets,  and  of  the  sacerdo¬ 
tal  tiara  from  the  regal  diadem.  Their  se()ara- 
tion  is  called  for  unanimously  by  those  who 
are  still  subjected  to  the  Papal  reign,  though 
unwilling  and  reluctant,  by  force  of  foreign 
arms ;  and  it  is  called  fur  unanimously  by  titc 
populations  of  all  Italy,  which  can  no  longer 


brook  that  the  new  kingdom  should  be  deprived 
of  Rome,  its  capital.  It  Is  called  for  unanimous¬ 
ly  by  the  most  cultivated  nations  of  Europe,  who 
are  convinced  by  the  plainest  reasons  that  no¬ 
thing  but  In.ss  and  ruin  can  accrue  to  religion 
and  to  the  Papacy  from  its  retaining  the  tem¬ 
poral  dominion.  It  is  demanded  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  those  dangers,  both  to  the  Church 
and  to  civil  society,  which  can  not  be  averted 
unless  the  supreme  Pontiff  will  incline  hi.s  mind 
to  counsels  of  peace  and  concord.  It  is  de¬ 
manded  by  his  office,  as  the  chief  pastor,  which 
should  be  wholly  exercised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  flock.  It  is  demanded  by  every  right,  both 
human  and  divine.” 

Before  ending  this  review,  some  notice 
must  be  taken  of  the  third  publication  on 
our  list — .‘inotlicr  tract,  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  “Ernesto  Filalcte,”  proceeding 
also  from  the  r.apid  pen  of  Father  Pa.ssag- 
lia.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  reasons  wliy 
the  Pope  ought  still  to  reside  in  Rome, 
though  Rome  should  become  the  metrop¬ 
olis  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  One 
reason  seems  to  ns  very  obvious  at  fir.st 
sight.  Is  he  not  Bishop  of  Rome  ?  But 
th.at  is  not  enough  for  a  l{oman  Catholic, 
who  would  prove  the  oblig.ation  of  thesu- 
))remc  Poiitilf  to  abide  in  the  Vatican. 
“  ^iiu-e  the  year  42  of  the  Christian  era,” 
he  says,  “  Rome  has  been  historically  the 
seat  of  Peter,  and  dogmatically  the  living 
and  speaking  center  of  Christendom.” 
We  will  allow  him  to  s.ay  this,  according 
to  his  belief,  and  then  we  shall  see  what 
follow.s.  As  Bishop  of  Romo,  the  Poj)e 
h.as  his  episcopal  seat  at  St.  John  Lateral) 
on  the  Ctelian  hill,  whei'e  Constantine, 
immediately  after  his  convei’sion,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  ministei's  of  the  Christian 
I'eligion  a  temple  and  I'csidence  in  or 
near  his  impei'ial  p.alace.  There  in  no 
)'e.sidencc  at  the  Latcran  now,  but  only 
a  museum  of  antiquities  and  a  cathcdial 
chui-<-h,  privileged  above  all  others  in 
Rome.  Tile  diocese  is  actually  ruled  by 
a  cardinal  vicar.  But  the  l*ope,  .as  I*ope 
or  universal  bishop,  has  his  apostolic  or 
ecuumenical  seat  on  the  Vatican  hill, 
close  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  St.  Peter’s  tomb,  and  which  is  pre- 
ci.scly  beneath  the  apex  of  the  mighty 
cathedral's  dome.  Now,  can  he  lawfully 
go  aw.ay  .and  live  somewhere  else  in  the 
i-eguliir  «li.-ichargc  of  his  pontifical  func¬ 
tions  ?  Ill  the  days  of  Alexander  VH., 
it  appears,  the  I*ope  had  a  mind  to  re¬ 
move,  not  from  Rome  to  another  city, 
hut  fiom  the  Vatican  palace  to  the 
Quirinal  palace,  where  Pius  IX.  lived 
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before  lie  fled  to  Gaeta,  and  where  he 
now  entertains  Francis,  the  ex -King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  courtiers  of  Al¬ 
exander  VII.  said  that  he  might  go  there 
if  he  pleased,  but  grave  theologians  told 
him  that  he  must  stay  by  St.  Peter’s  se¬ 
pulcher.  Two  learned  men  were  com¬ 
missioned  to  examine  this  question.  One 
of  them  decided  that  the  Pope  was  only 
bound  to  remain  within  the  diocese  of 
Rome  ;  but  the  other,  whose  opinion  is 
approved  by  Father  Passaglia,  held  that 
tlie  Vatican  was  the  only  proper  place 
for  the  Pope.  St.  Peter  lives  there  and 
presides  there  still,  it  is  alleged  ;  where¬ 
fore  thither  the  tribes  go  up,  says  Ba¬ 
ronins,  and  thus  that  suburban  hill  (which 
was  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  as  a  shabby 
sort  of  place  in  his  time)  has  become 
grander  than  the  Capitol,  for  it  is  the 
holy'  mount  of  prophecy,  where  is  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  to  which  the  faith¬ 
ful  of  all  nations  turn.  The  Catholic 
bishops  throughout  all  Christendom  are 
accustomed  to  journey  to  Rome,  that 
they  may  take  their  prescribed  oaths 
at  St.  Peter’s  tomb.  Though  Pas.saglia 
does  not  think  that  the  mystical  virtue 
of  the  Pontificate  is  inseparably  joined 
to  that  locality,  he  makes  the  very  plausi¬ 
ble  observation  that,  humanly  speaking, 
the  Popes  are  more  likely  to  he  inspired 
with  the  personal  virtues  most  appro¬ 
priate  to  their  office  if  they  dwell  amidst 
the  monuments  and  associations  of  its  ven¬ 
erable  history.  At  any  rate,  he  denies 
that  Pins  I2i.  or  any  other  Pontiff  may 
voluntarily  quit  the  city  of  Rome.  I’ius 
VI.  declared  to  the  French  ravishers,  in 
iVfcS,  and  so  likewise  did  Pius  VII.  in 
1809,  that  it  was  only  by  armed  force 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  flock. 
They  did  not  go  of  themselves,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  fear  or  displeasure  ;  they  were 
carried  off.  Now  Pius  IX.  will  not  be 
able  to  plead  this  excuse  for  his  depar¬ 
ture,  if  he  listens  to  bad  advisers.  And 
what  M'ould  be  the  consequence  ?  A 
general  war  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  him  back  in  triumph  is  a  prospect 
horrible  to  eVery  Christian  mind  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  how  the  Church  in 
Rome  would  be  distracted  in  her  long 
widowhood,  and  what  hostile  conclaves, 
what  anti-popes,  and  what  fatal  schisms 
would  arise  !  The  calamitous  experience 
of  a  past  age,  during  the  stay  of  the 
Popes  at  Avignon,  might  be  renewed. 
The  Pope,  too,  living  in  a  distant  land. 


would  be  regarded  by  the  Italians  as  a 
slave  of  foreigners,  a  tool  of  alien  fac¬ 
tions,  and  perhaps  an  accomplice  in  the 
invasion  of  Italy ;  whilst  the  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment,  sharing  these  apprehensions, 
would  forbid  the  clergy  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  him.  “  What  a  frightful  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  Protestant  propa¬ 
ganda  this  would  be  !”  On  the  other 
hand,  says  our  writer,  if  the  Pope  will 
slay  in  Rome,  he  will  overcome  many 
prejudices,  avert  many  disasters,  “  and 
prevent  the  Capitol,  it  may  be,  from  be¬ 
coming  heathen  once  more.” 

The  author  of  these  striking  protests 
against  the  Roman  court  and  prelacy 
came  boldly  to  Rome,  as  soon  as  they 
were  published,  and  avowed  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  give  any  further  written  or  oral 
explanations  that  might  be  demanded  of 
him.  But  the  Papal  government,  h.aving 
no  intellectual  combatant  at  its  disposal 
who  could  be  matched  with  Professor 
Passaglia  in  dexterous  wielding  of  the 
weapon  of  patristic  lore,  sent  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  carabineers  with  an  adequate  force 
’to  lead  him  captive  out  of  the  contro¬ 
versial  field.  Passaglia  was  residing  in 
the  Palazzo  Spada  as  the  guest  of  an 
English  lady,  whose  zeal  and  munificence 
in  promoting  the  Romish  faith  might 
have  exempted  her  from  the  insult  of 
this  police  visitation  to  her  household. 
It  was  in  vain  that  she  remonstrated. 
In  Passaglia's  absence,  his  chamber  was 
ransackeu,  and  his  private  papers  carried 
away  to  be  inspected  in  the  Holy  Office. 
Passaglia  himself  escaped  by  instantly 
leaving  the  city ;  for  being,  as  a  native 
of  Lucca,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Papal  gov¬ 
ernment  no  Italian  citizen,  but  a  subject 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tu.scany,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  no  diplomatic  remonstrance 
would  have  protected  him  from  arrest. 
Several  of  the  Roman  clergymen,  who 
are  ixilitically  as  well  as  religiously  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Pope,  have,  indeed,  been  con¬ 
fined  for  months  in  the  prison  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  by  way  of  a  penitential  seclu¬ 
sion,  to  make  them  recant  their  expres¬ 
sion  of  liberal  sentiments.  W e  need  men¬ 
tion  of  these  only  the  Canon  Pedemonte, 
who  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  from  August  till  November  last. 
The  Abbe  Simonetti,  one  of  the  profess¬ 
ors  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
was  taken  into  custody  by  two  of  the 
police,  and  led  on  foot  through  the 
streets  to  a  common  jail,  upon  some 
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vague  charge  of  conspiring  against  the  ' 
Papal  dominion.  Since  his  escape  from 
Home,  P.as8aglia  has  accepted  a  chair  in 
the  University  of  Turin,  and  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Mediatore,  a  new  journal  to 
which  Canon  Heali  and  the  Abbe  Per- 
fetti  are  contributors.  It  will  combat  the 
Armonia  and  CivUtd  Gattolica  on  their 
own  ground,  and  open  the  eyes  of  the 
clergy,  who  feel  themselves  oppressed  by 
an  oligarchy  of  courtly  prelates,  dishon¬ 
oring  the  offices,  and  making  selfish  profit 
of  the  authority  of  their  Church. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  actual  rela¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Papal  court  now  stands 
with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  body 
throughout  Italy,  as  it  begins  to  be  af¬ 


fected  with  strong  aspirations  toward 
a  greater  degree  of  local  and  personal 
independence,  a  purer  ndministr.ation  of 
sacred  things,  if  not  a  more  spiritual  re¬ 
ligion,  and  a  freer  sympathy  with  the 
popular  mind  and  with  the  civilizing 
ideas  of  this  age.  This  is  not  quite  a 
Protestant  movement,  but  one  for  re¬ 
form  within  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
promises  great  help  in  completing  the 
political  emancipation  of  Italy.  It  m.ay 
also  help  to  preserve  or  restore  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity  among  the  Italian 
people,  after  all  that  has  been  done  at 
Rome  to  the  discredit  of  their  ancient 
faith. 


From  »  Foreign  Quarterly. 

ELIZABETH  B  A  R  U  E  T  T  BROWNING.* 


We  have  lately  lost  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  poets  of  our  age  and  country  ;  we 
have  lost  her  at  a  time  when  her  mind 
w.as  still  advancing  in  culture,  when  her 
genius  was  still  maturing.  The  personal 
friends  of  Mrs.  Browning,  who  knew  her 
•as  the  delicate  and  fragile  woman,  w’ill, 
perhaps,  express  surprise  that  she  sur¬ 
vived  so  long  and  accomplished  so  much. 
The  public,  who  knew  only  that  there 
was  a  spirit  among  them  singing  beauti¬ 
ful  odes,  sonnets,  poems  of  all  kinds,  must 
simply  mourn  her  too  early  departure. 
The  verses  which  she  had,  but  a  few 
months  ago,  thrown  into  the  CornhiU 
Magazine^  had  kept  her  name  fresh  before 
the  reading  public,  and  the  news  came  .as 
of  the  sudden  extinction  of  one  from 
whom  it  was  expecting  still  greater  and 
greater  things.  It  might  be  an  erro¬ 
neous  inference  to  conclude  that  the  poems 
published  in  this  magazine  were  her  lat¬ 
est  productions  because  they  appeared 
the  latest ;  they  might  have  been  lying  j 

■  Poem*.  By  Elizabkth  Barrett  Brow.mno. 
Fourth  Edition.  In  three  Volumes.  Chapman  k 
Hall. 

Aurora  Leigh.  By  the  same.  Chapman  A  Hall. 


for  some  time  in  the  poet’s  desk  ;  we  can 
only  8.ay  that  we  read  them  with  singular 
pleasure,  and  thought  they  betokened  an 
increasing  ma.stery  over  her  beautiful  art. 
There  was  more  unity  than  her  shorter 
poems  used  to  display;  the  le.ading 
thought  was  more  vigorously  expressed, 
more  tenaciously  kept  in  view,  and  the 
strong  poetic  vision  made  throughout  sub¬ 
servient  to  it.  Never  was  Pagan  god 
brought  more  clearly  or  delightfully  be¬ 
fore  the  fancy  than  Pan  amongst  the 
reeds  ;  and  in  the  very  last  piece.  Little 
Mattie,  the  contrast  between  the  simple 
and  lovely  child  that  has  just  died,  and 
that  immortal  spirit  into  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  transformed,  was  never  touched 
upon  more  tenderly  or  more  thoughtfully. 
Alas  I  she  too,  now,  in  her  own  striking 
language, 

“  Knows  what  Ramses  knows.” 

She  has  gone  to  other  spheres  and  to 
other  harps,  to  songs  that  will  not  have 
and  will  not  need — as  .all  earthly  songs 
occasionally  do  —  the  sad  stimulants  of 
sorrow  and  of  doubt. 

We  feel  that  there  can  be  no  real  dif- 
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ficulty  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
poetry  of  Mrs.  lirowning,  its  excellences 
and  its  defects  being  both  so  distinctly 
marked. 

But,  speaking  generally  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  Mrs,  Browning’s  poetry, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  two  ojjinions 
of  very  wide  divergence  could  be  formed  ; 
nor  is  there  any  writer  of  poetry  whom 
we  could  mention  on  whom  so  uniform  a 
judgment  has  been  hiiherto  passed.  All 
our  leading  reviews  and  magazines,  so  far 
us  our  memory  can  serve  us,  have  from 
time  to  time  expressed  substantially  the 
8;nne  admiration  and  the  same  censure. 
The  tenderness  and  pathos  of  her  verse 
have  been  universally  admitted — her  ten¬ 
dency  to  deep  thought,  and  the  wealth 
of  her  imagination,  have  been  always 
pointed  out  and  ungrudgingly  applauded. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  faults  have  not 
been  spared.  The  occ.isional  violence  of 
her  metaphorical  language,  the  careless¬ 
ness  which  sometimes  allows  the  verse  to 
be  defaced  by  a  line  no  better  than  dog¬ 
gerel,  and,  above  all,  the  obscurity,  the 
straining  after  a  thought  where  there  is 
no  thought  possible,  or  where  some  dis¬ 
tortion  of  language  is  made  to  serve  in 
place  of  thought,  all  these  errors  have 
been  duly  commented  on.  By  some  they 
have  been  encountered  with  a  smile  of 
irony,  by  others  they  have  been  gravely 
regretted,  and  the  author  solemnly,  and, 
of  course,  fruitlessly  admonished  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  them  in  future. 

We  think  it  might  be  said,  without  any 
hesitation  whatever,  that  Mrs.  Browning 
is  the  greatest  poetess  that  England  in 
any  age  has  produced.  Nor  would  this 
be  slight  praise,  considering  that  we  live 
in  a  land  which  still  remembers  the  songs 
of  Felicia  Ilemans  and  the  dramas  of 
Joanna  Bailie.  But  pr.'lise  of  this  kind 
seems  to  imply  that  a  |>oetess  is  to  be 
judged  by  some  less  elevated  standard,  or 
by  some  less  rigid  rules  than  those  we  ap- 
|)ly  to  the  poets  generally  ;  and  a  reader 
of  Mrs.  Browning’s  |K>etry  will  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  any  leniency  of  this 
description  would  have  been  considered 
as  more  offensive  than  the  rudest  censure. 
The  authoress  has,  in  many  an  indignant 
verse,  repudiated  such  praise  as  “  good 
for  a  woman  ” — has  denounced  it  with  a 
most  eloquent  anger.  We  should  feel 
ourselves  guilty  of  an  act  of  discourtesy, 
if  not  of  critical  injustice,  if  wo  used  any 
form  of  speech  which  seemed  for  a  moment 


to  give  her,  as  rivals  or  compeers,  ■vvritens 
only  of  her  own  sex.  Nor  would  com¬ 
parison  with  writers  of  her  own  sex  suf¬ 
fice  to  bring  out  to  view  all  her  varied  ex¬ 
cellences.  She  enters  fairly  into  the  lists 
“against  all  England.”  She  claims  a  pl.aco 
in  the  gre.at  array  of  English  poets.  What 
place  sliall  we  venture  to  assign  her? 

Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  criticism  that  a  scale  of  gen¬ 
ius  should  have  been  formed — that  a  list 
of  onr  poets  should  be  made  out  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  merit,  and  that  we  should  be 
able  at  once  to  assign  to  any  given  author 
his  place  in  that  list.  Perhaps  few  men 
form  such  a  list  even  for  themselves,  and 
certainly  no  two  persons  would  arransfc 
the  literary  worthies  of  England  exactly 
in  the  same  order.  What  most  of  ns  do, 
w’e  suspect,  is  something  of  this  kind. 
We  bracket  off  some  two  or  three  names 
of  world-wide  celebiity,  a  Shakspeare,  a 
Milton,  about  which  w’e  are  all  6uppo.se«l 
to  be  enthusiastic  ;  we  next  admit  a 
larger  class  of  celebrities  who  have  also 
stood  the  test  of  time,  but  to  many  of 
whom  we  n>ay  declare  ourselves  person¬ 
ally  indifferent  —  a  Pope,  a  Dryden,  a 
Chaucer,  and  the  like.  Hitherto  the 
opinion  of  the  world  has  had  much  to  do 
in  determining  our  judgment.  But  n.ext 
comes  the  class  of  ])ersonal  favorites, 
chiefly  perhaps  of  writers  that  have  lived 
near  our  own  time.s,  and  given  expres-sion 
to  sentiments  somewhat  peculiar  to  our 
own  age.  Some  m.ake  a  selection  in 
which  Ifyron,  Moore,  Scott  take  highest 
rank.  Others,  in  which  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson  would  figure  as  the  chiefs.  In 
this  selection  each  one  gives  full  scope  to 
his  own  personal  tastes  and  his  own  nnnles 
of  thinking;  he  demands  tli.at  his  own 
sentiments,  his  own  philosophy,  his  own 
religion,  be  rendered  back  to  him  with 
that  pathos  and  beauty  which  it  is  the 
part  of  the  poet  to  supply.  Mere  artistic 
merit  is  but  one  element  in  the  choice. 
Well,  in  this  selection  of  favorite  poets 
which  e.acli  one  makes  for  himself,  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  avc 
feel  assured,  has  frecpiently  been  placed. 
If  more  frequently  by  women  than  by 
men,  this  was  owing  to  the  greater  ten¬ 
derness  of  her  verse,  not  to  any  weakness 
in  it ;  it  u'.as  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that 
a  woman’s  heart  had  spoken  itself  out  in 
her  poetry.  And  her  earlier  poems  did 
address  themselves  peculiarly  to  womanly 
sympathies,  to  womanly  culture,  and  itad 
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indisputably  some  of  the  peculiar  charms, 
and  some  also  of  the  peculiar  defects 
which  aic  frequently  observable  in  the 
writings  of  women.  l»ut  men  also,  es 
})ecially  of  late  years,  had  j)ut  the  name 
of  the  authoress  of  Aurora  Leigh,  and 
of  ni.any  a  beautiful  sonnet  and  lyrical  ef¬ 
fusion,  in  the  list  of  their  favorite  poets. 
Some  high  upon  the  list,  others,  of  course, 
ujton  a  lower  level. 

We  will  venture  to  make  a  comparison 
which  will  not  be  thought  otherwise  than 
complimentary,  and  which  will  somewhat 
assist  in  determining  the  intellectu.al  rank 
of  our  ])oetes8.  Longfellow  is  a  univer¬ 
sal  favorite.  Always  polished,  never  de¬ 
ficient  in  sentiment  or  feeling,  Longfellow 
has  scarcely  a  verse  you  would  be  solici¬ 
tous  to  cr.ase.  Except  that  his  metrical  ex¬ 
periments  have  been,  in  our  opinion,  most 
unfortunate,  .and  that  we  can  never  forgive 
him  for  telling  his  New-Kngland  story  in 
detestable  hexameters,  we  hardly  know  a 
vulnerable  point  in  wliich  to  assail  him.  | 
He  is  m.aster  of  his  art.  There  are  no  met¬ 
aphors  that  have  evidently  carried  aw.ay 
the  poet  till  thought  is  lost  in  some  fantas¬ 
tical  image  ;  there  are  no  obscurities,  no 
mystical  h.alf-meanings  ;  the  writer  .always 
knows  what  he  means  to  say,  and  says  it 
well.  Xor  docs  he  wantonly  break  down  I 
the  melody  of  his  verso  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  crude  and  rugged  lines,  as  if  he 
despised  the  peculiar  lal)or  which  metric.al 
composition  requires.  Ilis  pedantic  hex¬ 
ameter  being  excepted,  he  never  willingly 
inflicts  a  torture  on  the  ear ;  fur  it  is  a 
torture  to  be  compelled  to  read  verse  that 
has  ceased  to  be  musical.  The  most  rug¬ 
ged  prose  that  was  ever  written  is  melody 
itself  compared  to  the  style  of  versifica¬ 
tion  which  some  of  our  poets — if  poets 
they  are  to  be  called — h.ave  thought  fit 
to  introduce.  If  they  disd.ained  the  tri.al 
of  sustaining  a  perpetual  but  varied 
rhythm — if  they  disdained  the  charm  of 
perfect  rhyme  and  cadence — why  did  they 
w’rite  verse  at  .all?  Plain  prose  was  open 
to  them.  Now  from  Mrs.  Browning’s 
poems  a  whole  volume  might  bo  selected 
of  instances  of  just  those  faults  the  absence 
of  which  we  have  noticed  in  Longfellow. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  volumes 
which  would  remain  after  this  expurga¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  wider  range  of  thought, 
there  is  more  of  p.athos,  there  is  a  gre.ater 
wealth  of  poetic  im.agin.ation  th.an  you  will 
find  in  Longfellow.  Thus  would  stand 
the  comparison  as  it  seems  to  us.  The 
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stream  of  the  poet  is  neither  so  broad  nor 
so  deep  .as  that  of  the  poetess.  But  it 
flows  more  gracefully  and  with  a  constant 
fullness,  and  between  banks  that  are  well 
preserved,  and  on  the  margin  there  are 
none  of  those  unsightly  jiatches  that  are 
neither  green  hand  nor  flowing  river — 
barren,  stony,  di.sfiguring,  useless;  .all  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  filled  with  pure  and 
tran8p.arent  water. 

He  who  would  criticise  a  voluminous 
and  varied  AvriteJ',  must  not  be  afraid  of 
uttering  what  may,  at  first,  appear  to  be 
contradictory  verdicts.  There  is  one 
form  of  composition,  and  th.at  the  most 
difficult  and  elaborate,  in  which  Mr-^. 
Brow'ning  h.as  been  eminently  succc.ssful. 
The  sonnet  has  not  been  a  favorite  with 
English  poet.s,  nor  would  the  collection 
I  of  really  good  English  sonnets  be  vei  y 
large.  With  the  exception  of  Words¬ 
worth,  no  English  poet  has  written  many 
excellent  sonnets.  Here  and  there  one 
may  be  found  of  snrp.assing  merit.  Now 
we  will  venture  to  say — if  we  may  reduce 
our  general  praise  to  a  nmnerical  speciti 
cation — that  from  no  English  writer,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Wordsworth, 
shall  you  select  half-a  dozen  sonnets  so 
excellent  as  you  might  with  ease  extract 
from  these  volumes  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  Shakspeare  wrote  sonnets ;  or  at 
le.ast  that  a  huge  collection  of  poems  so 
called  stand  attributed  to  Shakspeare. 
We  have  our  own  opinion  as  to  those 
sonnets,  both  as  to  their  merit  and  their 
.authenticity ;  but  let  that  pass — all  we 
have  to  say  is,  let  some  one  who  can  read 
them  through,  select  his  half-dozen — we 
stand  ready  with  ours. 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  wh.at  a  good 
sonnet  requires — how  much  skill  and  pa¬ 
tience  as  well  as  poetic  thought — how  a 
noble  or  tender  sentiment  has  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  in  most  lucid  language,  and  in  a 
most  difficult  scheme  both  of  rhyme  and 
meter,  it  will  be  admitted  that  one  who 
has  succeeded  in  this  style  of  composi¬ 
tion  must  be  a  consumm.ate  artist.  And 
after  such  an  .admission,  to  hint  at  such 
faults  as  a  defiant  carelessness  of  all  the 
artistic  requisitions  of  poetry,  to  suggest 
that  there  breaks  out  occasionally  a 
headstrong,  violent,  turbid,  and  obscure 
strain,  sounds  contradictory.  It  surely  is 
a  mist.ake.  It  is  no  mistake,  however. 
A  willful  abandonment  of  the  very  music 
of  ])oelry  by  one  who  can  write  most 
20 
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mnsiofilly  —  a  confused  commingling  of 
thought  and  metapltor  by  one  who  can 
elucidate  a  chosen  thought  till  it  stands 
out  distinct  and  griiceful  as  an  image  of 
Parian  marble  —  nay,  even  a  turbulence 
and  violence  in  the  sentiment  itself  in  one 
distinguished  for  tenderness,  for  power 
blended  with  sweetness — all  these  conlra- 
dietions  are  what  the  critic  has  to  deal 
with.  Nor  are  such  inconsistencies  as 
we  very  naturally  but  not  very  accurately 
call  them,  at  all  uncommon.  So  far  from 
surprising  us,  they  ought  rather  to  be 
expected  from  a  writer  of  vigorous  ge¬ 
nius,  writing  at  different  periods  of  life  on 
different  themes,  and  under  various  influ¬ 
ences.  It  is  plain  that  the  only  way  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  such  writers  is  to 
examine  each  i>oem  individually,  or,  at 
least,  to  attempt  some  classification  of 
their  works  ac(K>rding  to  the  nature  of 
tlie  subject,  or  the  epoch  of  their  literary 
career  in  which  they  were  written.  We 
can  not  attempt  a  minute  examination  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  numerous  {meins;  but  a 
>erusal  of  her  works,  aided  by  such  know- 
edge  of  the  biography  of  the  writer  as 
has  been  long  o|)en  to  all  the  world,  will 
enable  us  in  some  measure  to  classify  her 
]>oems — will  enable  us  to  describe  the 
several  tnannerg  of  the  great  and  amiable 
artist  whom  we  have  lost. 

The  first  im.age  which  we  remember  to 
have  had  ]>resented  to  us  was  of  a  young 
girl,  piously  brought  up,  the  child  of  weal- 
thy  Dissenters,  living  the  secluded  life  of  an 
invalid  in  a  large  London  house.  Books 
and  her  own  imagination  supplied  the 
|>lacc  of  a  more  actual  intercourse  with 
Ko<uety,  and  of  the  more  active  duties  of 
life.  We  heard,  too,  that  this  young  and 
delicate  girl  w'.as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  had 
tr.anslated  the  Prometheus  of  .lEschylus. 
We  found,  also,  that  in  her  own  poems 
she  had,  with  the  characteristic  boldness 
of  youth,  seized  upon  the  theme  which 
Milton  had  made  his  own,  and  had  sung 
the  triumph  of  Satan  and  the  expulsion  of 
our  first  {>arcnts  from  Paradise.  She  had 
even  ventured  on  a  higher  theme  than 
any  Milton  had  attempted,  that  of  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  The  Drama 
of  Exile  and  the  Seraphim  are  poems 
in  which  angels  and  the  s|>irits  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  God  himself,  are  introduced, 
and  where  man  is  seen  in  relationship 
with  the8U|>ernatural.  Other  and  smaller 
{meras  were  also  published  with  these, 
expressive  of  great  tenderness  and  a 
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habit  of  reflection,  but  not  without 
those  defects  which  young  poets  of  both 
sexes  are  apt  to  fall  into.  The  ])icture 
presented  to  us  was  interesting  in  the 
extreme,  and  lent  an  additional  zest  to 
the  |)oems.  Here,  in  the  dim  retirement 
of  a  sick  room,  in  one  of  those  dreary 
London  houses  into  which  sunshine  and 
the  breeze  seem  never  to  {lenetrate,  a 
young  girl  lives  out  her  thought-life,  and 
{rniirs  lorih  from  the  exuberance  of  her 
imagination  many  a  strain,  not  only  of 
men,  but  of  angels,  and  not  only  of  our 
present  times,  but  of  antiquated  medieval 
ibrms  of  existence.  IIow  beautiful  a  com- 
(lensation  !  You  have  taken  health  and 
pleasure,  and  left  little  of  companionship, 
and  shut  up  the  young  heart  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  chamber,  where  the  roll  of  the  car¬ 
riage  •  wheel  on  the  {raved  street  is  al¬ 
most  the  only  sound  th.at  {icnctrates. 
You  would  think  the  life  of  the  soul 
must  go  out.  It  burns  all  the  more 
brightly.  Tlie  roll  of  the  carriage-wheel, 
suggestive  of  many  a  social  {deasure,  is 
very  {ratiently  heard  by  one  who  is  riding 
with  Milton  in  the  chariot  of  (lod  ;  by  one 
who  has  had  her  heart  moved  to  tender¬ 
ness  by  the  records  of  romance  ;  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  by  the  recorded  distresses  of  her 
own  coteniporaries.  The  dim  life  has  only 
made  immortality  a  more  vivid  and  {)al{)a- 
ble  reality. 

The  {rooms  of  this  c{roeh — wherein  we 
have  before  us  a  youthful  mind  dee{r- 
ly  imbued  with  sentiments  of  Christian 
{riety,  weaned  by  illness  from  the  earth, 
thinking  of  no  (tersonal  object,  looking 
u{ron  mortal  life  <rnly  ns  a  {trc{raration  fur 
immortality,  having  no  terrestrial  {lassion 
exee(>t  that  love  of  fame  W'hich  must 
hang  over  the  {rurest  of  terrestrial  haiqrs 
— form  in  some  measure  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves.  Knowing  so  much  only  of  the 
biography  of  our  author  as  her  writings 
disclose,  and  the  date  of  her  conqrosi- 
tions  being  not  always  preserved  lor 
us,  we  do  not  pretend  to  s{H*cify  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  each  individual 
{>oem  was  written.  But  this  epoch  in  her 
writings  is  sufficiently  marked  for  the  {mr- 
poses  of  criticism.  A  transition  takes 
place,  or  is  made  manifest,  in  those  son¬ 
nets  feigned  to  be  “  fi  om  the  Portu¬ 
guese.”  After  this,  we  hear  of  the  invalid 
breaking  like  butterfly  from  the  chrysa¬ 
lis,  breaking  from  her  dim  retirement, 
the  bride  of  a  {met,  of  one  whose  fitful 
genius  had  W'on  for  him  a  fitful  admira- 
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tion  from  liis  cotemporaries  —  breaking 
from  tlie  sick  chamber,  from  the  London 
liouse,  from  the  fogs  of  England,  and 
opening  her  new  wings  under  the  sun 
of  Italy.  Tlie  proud  and  happy  bride 
of  a  m.an  of  genius,  she  wakes  to  new 
interests  ;  the  w’orld  itself  grows  large, 
and  present  and  vivid  before  her.  Its 
manifold  progress,  its  politics,  its  social 
hopes  and  activities,  and  especially  the 
great  political  revolution  she  witnesses 
in  Italy — all  these  take  possession  of  her 
heart,  and  impress  anew  character  on  her 
poetry.  She  who  had  lived  only  in  the 
past  or  in  the  future,  lives  now  in  the 
present  ;  she  who  had  lived  only  for  im¬ 
mortality,  lives  also  in  the  grand  life  of 
humanity.  Not  th.at  she  resigns  for  an 
instant  her  great  Christian  futurity,  but 
the  mural  ami  social  aspect  of  the  living 
world  arrests  her  attention.  She  is  now 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  stands  face  to  face  with  nature,  ami 
society,  and  Cod.  The  problems  of  this 
world  engage  and  oppress  her:  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  world,  and  something  also 
of  the  doubts  and  fears,  and  occasional 
clouds  of  terror  and  distrust,  that  attend 
upon  all  the  speculations  of  mere  human 
re.ason.  Her  writings  of  this  later  epoch 
are  still  those  of  the  Christian  }>oet;  but 
the  Christian  poet  who  takes  his  stand 
on  earth,  beset  by  all  its  fears,  earnest 
with  all  its  ho|>cs.  With  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  she  is  taking  up  her  stand-point 
on  humanity. 

Her  great  poem  of  this  epoch  is  Au¬ 
rora  JMgh.  Others  of  a  quite  political 
character,  as  Casa  Guidi  Windovos  and 
Poems  before  Congress,  are  very  inferior, 
but  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  latter  is 
e8peci.ally  interesting  as  significant  of  the 
manner  in  which  her  mind  was  developing, 
though  it  may  add  but  little  to  her  jmeti- 
c:d  celebrity. 

We  have,  therefore,  two  w'ell-defined 
e|)och8  in  the  literary  life  of  our  jK)eto8s, 
with  a  sort  of  transition  sUage  between 
them.  We  must  begin  with  some  notice 
of  the  former.  Opening  the  edition  before 
us,  the  first  piece  we  encounter,  though 
we  believe  it  was  not  the  first  in  actual 
publication,  is  the  Drama  of  Exile.  This 
takes  up  the  gre.at  eventful  history  of  our 
first  ]mrent8  at  the  point  w’here  3Iilton 
had  closed  it. 

“Tiiey  hand  in  hand,  with  melancholy  step. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.” 


Better  if  it  could  have  been  left  there. 
One  Satan,  one  Adam,  one  Eve,  one  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  is  quite  enough.  Better  if  sub¬ 
sequent  poets  would  allow  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  rest  here,  and  see  our  first  parents 
commencing,  under  the  common  daylight 
of  the  world,  the  8.ad  journey  of  life.  But 
our  young  poets  will  not  suffer  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  rest  here.  Our  drama  opens 
with  the  following  .scenic  description  : 

“  Scene. —  The  ovter  side  of  the  gate  of  Eden 
shut  fust  %tith  cloud,  from  the  depth  of  which 
retolves  a  sword  of  fire,  self  mored.  Adam  and. 
Eve  are  seen  in  the  distance  fiying  alos>g  the 
glare." 

Lucifer  Alone. 

We  will  not  proceed  to  quote  the  soli¬ 
loquy  of  Lucifer,  nor  do  we  feel  tempted 
to  enter  an.alytically  into  Mrs  Browning’s 
personification  of  the  spirit  of  Evil.  She 
makes  him,  in  one  fine  burst  of  utter  irra¬ 
tionality,  choose  evil  and  hate  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  thus  far,  we  supjwso,  she 
is  faithful  to  the  ch.aracter  she  intends  to 
deline.ate;  but  her  Satan,  in  spite  of  all 
his  terrific  wickedness,  leaves  the  impres¬ 
sion  upon  us  of  a  very  weak,  miserable, 
remorseful,  irrational  creature.  After 
Lucifer  has  delivered  his  soliloquy,  tlie 
angel  (iabriel  <le8cends,  charged  apjjar- 
ently  with  the  nn.^sioii  of  expelling  the 
Evil  One  from  the  earth.  Lucifer  refuses 
to  t.akc  his  departure,  .and,  much  to  our 
surprise,  he  Indds  his  ground,  and  G.a- 
briel  commands  in  vain.  In  this  dialogue 
between  Lucifer  and  Gabriel  there  is  a 
passage  we  must  quote,  becau.se  it  shows* 
that  our  young  poetess  had  not  neglected 
her  metaphysics,  and  wa.s  quite  capable  of 
a  subtle  train  of  reasoning.  Lucifer  has 
been  boasting  of  his  rei'o/t,  of  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  as  if,  whatever  desperation  he 
might  assume,  he  could  possibly  project 
himself  out  of  the  laws  of  God.  (i.-ibriel 
replies : 

“  Spirit  of  scorn, 

T  might  sny,  of  unreason !  I  might  say, 

That  who  despairs,  acts;  that  who  acts  con¬ 
nives 

With  (tod’s  relationt  set  in  time  and  spare  ; 
That  who  elects,  assumes  a  something  good 
Which  God  made  possible;  that  who  lives, 
obeys 

The  law  of  a  Life  Maker fi 

Sir  William  Hamilton  himself  could 
not  have  bettor  expressed  the  impossibili¬ 
ty  of  any  power  (save  that  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute)  being  exercised  hut  in  obedience  to 
preappointed  relations.  When  this  dia- 
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lojfue  is  closed  we  hear  “a  chorus  of 
Eden  spirits  chantinrf  from  Paradise, 
while  Adam  and  Eve  fly  across  the 
sword-glare?'  The  song  with  which  the 
Bird-spirit  dismisses  the  late  occupants 
of  the  happy  garden  is  pretty.  We  can 
not  say  much  for  the  poetry  of  the  other 
spirits.  Throughout  the  drama  there  are 
many  of  these  spirits,  personifications  of 
the  earth,  or  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
which  hardly  seem  to  harmonize  with  the 
presence  of  Gjtbriel  and  Satan.  These,  so 
far  as  they  are  the  creation  of  our  epic 
poet,  may  indeed  be  described  as  mytho¬ 
logical  persons  ;  but  even  so,  they  belong 
to  another  scheme  of  mythology.  In  one 
scene  these  spirits  of  the  earth  surround  ' 
Adam  and  Eve,  repro.aching  them  bitter-  i 
ly  for  the  curse  that  had  alighted  on  all  ' 
nature,  owing  to  th(ir  sin.  They  all  | 
“  wail  ”  round  these  two  bewildered  ex-  i 
iles.  One  spirit  s.ays  : 

“  I  bounded  with  my  panthers !  I  rejoiced  i 
In  my  young  tumbling  lions  rolled  to-  ; 

gcther  I”  i 

Another  s.ay8 :  j 

“  I  wail,  I  wail  1 

I  had  no  part  in  your  transgression — none,  j 
My  roses  on  the  bough  did  bud, 

My  rivers  did  not  loiter  in  the  sun  ;  ' 

I  was  obedient"  j 

The  earth,  it  is  true,  so  far  .as  food  of  1 
man  is  concerned,  was  cursed  with  com-  j 
parative  barrenness ;  but  there  is  no 
Scriptural  authority  for  supposing  that  ^ 
animal  life  or  vegetable  life  were  cursed 
in  themselves.  Nor  can  any  one  under- 1 
stiind  what  .all  this  “w'ailing"  is  about,  i 
There  are  still  bounding  panthers,  and  ■ 
tumbling  lions,  and  rivers  that  do  not  j 
loiter  in  the  sun.  What  had  these  j 
“  wailers  ”  lost  ?  j 

The  redeeming  point  in  the  drama  is  I 
the  tenderness  thrown  over  the  dialogue  | 
between  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  sweet  i 
heroism  with  which  Eve,  in  the  name  of, 
all  womankind,  takes  uix)n  herself  her  es- ; 
peci.al  office  of  minister  to  the  sick  and  ; 
the  distressed.  Adam  says : 

"  God !  I  render  hack 
Strong  benedictions  and  perpetual  praise 
From  mortal  feeble  lips,  (as  incense  smoke. 

Out  of  a  little  censer  may  fill  heaven,) 

That  thou,  in  striking  my  benumbed  hands 
And  forcing  them  to  drop  all  other  boons 
Of  beauty  and  dominion,  and  delight. 

Hast  left  this  well-beloved  Eve,  this  life 
Within  life,  this  best  gift  between  these  palms,  j 
In  gracious  compensation  !"  I 


Eve  answers : 

“  Is  this  thy  voice, 

Or  some  saluting  angel’s  calling  home 
My  feet  into  the  garden?” 

And  further  on  she  says : 

"  Noble  work 

Shall  hold  me  in  the  place  of  garden  rest. 

And  in  the  place  of  Eden’s  lost  delight, 

W^orthy  endurance  of  permitted  pain.” 

It  illustrates  the  difficulty  inherent  in 
the  subject,  that  this  very  representation 
of  the  virtues  and  .affections  of  Adam  and 
Eve  irresistibly  suggests  to  ns  the  idea 
th.at  they  seem  now  more  worthy  of  Par¬ 
adise  than  before  their  expulsion  from  it. 
Nay,  Ad.am  and  Eve  seem  more  happy  in 
their  exile  th.an  the  jioet  could  possibly 
have  portrayed  them  in  the  uniform  pros¬ 
perity  of  Eden.  These  supernatural  themes 
are  unavoidably  encumbered  with  difliciil- 
ties  of  this  description.  A  writer  should 
think  long  before  he  touched  them,  and 
probably,  .after  long  meditating  on  them, 
ho  would  leave  them  untouched. 

This  Drama  of  Exile  is  replete  with 
passages  illustrative  of  the  faults  defacing 
the  jKietry  of  Mrs.  Browning  ;  but  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  select  them  from 
a  performance  of  her  early  years.  Indeed, 
as  such  faults  have  been  often  commented 
on,  and  must,  on  all  hands,  be  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted,  a  very  few  examples  of  them  w'ill 
suffice.  We  may  p.ass  on  to  the  other  sa¬ 
cred  drama.  The  ^raphim. 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  highly  com¬ 
mendable  for  its  simplicity.  There  are 
here  no  questionable  inventions.  The 
signs  of  the  zodi.ac  are  not  made  to  do 
duty  like  so  ni.any  specters  in  a  gr.and  in- 
cant.ation  scene,  as  they  do  in  the  Drama 
of  Exile.  Two  seraphim,  Ador  and  Ze- 
rah,  witness  together  the  crucifixion.  The 
poem  .almost  entirely  consists  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  between  these  two  spirits.  They 
watch  together  from  the  gate  of  heaven, 
or  in  mid-air  above  Judea. 

Here  and  there  w-e  meet  with  a  thought 
or  a  line  we  would  willingly  quote  ;  but 
we  look  through  the  drama  in  vain  for 
any  lengthened  passage  to  which  we 
could  fairly  c.all  the  admiration  of  the 
reader.  Permitting  ourselves  large  omis¬ 
sions,  we  will  present  them  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract,  as  an  ex.ample  both  of  the 
style  and  mode  of  thinking  of  thi.s,  which, 
we  believe,  tvas  the  earliest  of  her  longer 
poems : 
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'^Ador.  The  flame 

Perishes  in  thine  eyes. 

Zerah.  He  opened  His 

And  looked.  I  cannot  bear - 

Ador.  Their  agony  ? 

Zerah.  Their  love.  God’s  depth  is  in  them. 
From  his  brows, 

White,  terrible  in  meekness,  didst  thou 
see 

The  lifted  eyes  unclose  ? 

He  is  God,  seraph  I 

•  Heaven  is  dull. 

Mine  Ador,  to  man’s  earth, 
f  My  heaven  !  my  home  of  heaven  I  my 

inflnite 

Heaven-choirs  I  what  are  ye  to  this 
dust  and  death, 

This  cloud,  this  clod,  these  tears,  this 
failing  breath. 

Where  God’s  immortal  love  now  issu- 
cth 

In  this  Man’s  woe? 

Ador.  Hereafter  shall  the  blood-bought  cap¬ 
tives  raise 

The  passion-song  of  blood. 

Zerah.  And  tee  extend 

Our  holy  vacant  hands  towards  the 
throne. 

Crying,  ‘We  have  no  mu.sic  I  ’  Oh! 
the  love. 

The  love,  mine  Ador ! 

Ador.  Do  we  love  not? 

Zerah.  Yea — 

But  not  as  man  shall !  ” 

This  may  be  sufficient  to  show  what 
strain  of  thought  had,  at  this  time,  taken 
possession  of  the  young  poetess.  Almost 
cotemporary  with  these  sacred  dramas 
are  some  romances,  or  pieces  framed  from 
medieval  manners  atid  ideas,  such  as  the 
Duchess  May,  and  the  liomaunt  of  Mar- 
gret.  These  have  received  their  full  meed 
of  praise — and  something  more — we  are 
not  tempted  to  pause  upon  them.  The 
jK>ems  which  made  the  name  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett  dear  to  all  her  countrymen, 
w’crc  those  which  appealed  directly  to  the 
sympathies  of  her  cotemporaries — poems 
of  the  aflTeclions,  full  of  tenderness,  ])ity, 
sadness,  and  love — such  as  Bertha  in  the 
Lane,  Caterina,  and  that  marvelotts  po¬ 
em,  The  Ciy  of  the  Children.  Sj>eaking 
generally  of  these  charming  lyrics,  one 
Inas  to  regret  a  fault  very  common 
amongst  young  poets  of  bolli  sexes,  and 
— we  must  be  excused  for  saying  it — 
which  especially  besets  our  female  poets 
— they  do  not  know  when  to  stop.  One 
verse  suggests  another,  and  that  another; 
and,  as  they  all  have  some  bearing  on  the 
theme  in  hand,  there  seems  no  re.ason  why 
they  should  not  all  be  admitted.  If  the 


same  labor  were  bestowed  in  completing 
a  few  verses  (expunging  every  weak,  slov¬ 
enly,  and  awkward  line)  that  is  bestowed 
in  producing  a  greater  number  of  verses, 
how  much  better  would  the  poem  be! 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  these  lyrics  which 
would  not  bo  greatly  improved  by  the 
simple  proce.ss  of  taking  half  or  one  third 
of  them  away.  Amongst  our  poetesses 
there  is  a  mode  of  composition  that  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  as  plainly  by  the  structure  of 
the  verses  themselves,  .as  if  we  were  in  the 
confldence  of  the  writer,  and  stood  at  her 
elbow  as  she  wrote.  Some  image,  some 
thought,  some  sentiment  occurs,  and  a 
single  verse  is  penned  ;  then  this  verse  is 
allowed  to  suggest  some  other,  that  other 
its  successor,  without  any  idea  of  a  pre¬ 
conceived  whole  ever  crossing  the  mind. 
The  inevitable  result  is,  that  if  the  poem 
is  not  long,  it  still  wearies  before  we  have 
come  to  the  end.  The  same  idea  is,  per¬ 
haps,  repeated  several  times, with  little  va¬ 
riation.  Look  at  the  effusions  of  L.  E.  L., 
and  Felicia  Ilemans  ;  scarcely  one  has 
the  unity  and  completeness  that  a  short 
)oem  should  be  particularly  distinguished 
jy.  If  there  are  but  three  verses,  one, 
you  may  be  sure,  is  superfluous.  From 
this  weakness  of  an  unrestrained  fluency, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  was  far  from  being  ex¬ 
empt.  Examine  the  best  of  these  early 
poems,  and  if  you  have  a  pencil  in  your 
hand,  you  .almost  involuntarily  draw  it 
through  many  a  line,  through  many  a 
verse.  Here  is  one  to  which,  by  the  way, 
she  had  given  an  affected  title,  not  Eng¬ 
lish  at  all —  The  Cry  of  the  Human.  It 
begins  with  a  stanza  which  has  been  often 
quoted  with  approbation  : 

“  ‘  There  is  no  God,’  the  foolish  saith. 

Hut  none,  ‘  There  is  no  sorrow.’ 

And  Nature  oft  the  cry  of  faith. 

In  bitter  need,  will  borrow. 

Eyes,  which  the  preacher  could  not  school. 

By  wayside  graves  arc  raised ; 

And  lips  say,  ‘  God  be  pitiful,’ 

Who  ne’er  said,  *  God  be  praised.’ 

Be  pitiful,  O  God !” 

With  the  exception  that  words  ought 
to  be  pronounced  in  |>oetry  as  we  pro¬ 
nounce  them  in  prose,  and  no  one  s.ay3 
raiserf  and  praise  j,  we  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  make  against  this  stanza. 
But  read  on  ;  you  find  no  second  stanza 
of  the  same  completeness ;  you  find  the 
same  idea  repeated  or  illustrated ;  and 
nothing  but  some  measurement  of  the 
eye  seems  to  have  set  any  limits  to  the 
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facile  production  of  verses  on  so  fruitful  a 
theme.  Those  favorite  verses  of  Catering 
to  Camoent  would  be  much  improved  by 
mere  excision.  Here  is  a  piece  called 
MarCs  Requirement,  intended  to  be  pun¬ 
gent  .and  satirical.  The  sting  at  the  close 
loses  its  effect  simply  because  we  arc  kept 
too  long  from  the  close.  Even  that 
beautiful  poem  which  made  the  hearts  of 
all  Englishwomen  to  ache  with  pity,  The 
Cry  of  the  Children,  would  have  been 
twice  as  beautiful  had  it  been  half  as  long. 
The  poem  is  probably  too  familiar  to  our 
readers  to  permit  us  to  quote  from  it, 
or  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  to  them  in  an  abridged  form. 
Here  are  some  verses  on  a  subject  which 
must  have  been  most  congenial  to  our  j 
poetess,  on  Covper's  Grave.  Some  of 
them  are  admirable ;  but  how  the  reader 
wishes  that  the  force  displ.ayed  in  some 
were  sustained  throughojit.  How  will¬ 
ingly  would  he  barter  half  a  dozen  of 
them  for  another  such  stanza  as  this  : 

“  0  poets !  from  a  maniac's  tongue  was  poured 
the  deathless  singing ! 

0  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hope  a  hopeless 
hand  was  clinging! 

O  men !  this  man  in  brotherhood  your  weary 
paths  beguiling  1 

Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace,  and 
died  while  you  were  smiling !’’ 

There  is  a  pathos  in  many  of  these 
poems  of  so  delic.ate  a  character,  that  it 
h.ardly  bears  transplanting  ;  you  are  stir¬ 
red  and  touched,  and  you  could  hardly 
justify  the  emotion  you  have  felt  by  .any 
limited  quotation.  One  may  say  gener¬ 
ally,  that  wherever  our  poetess  yields  to 
some  natural  sentiment  of  her  own,  she 
always  succeeds,  more  or  less,  in  interest¬ 
ing  us.  It  is  otherwise  where  the  strain 
is  evidently  an  imitation  of  some  other 
poet;  whether  she  attempts  to  transfer 
some  graces  of  a  Greek  poet  into  her  own 
Saxon  tongue,  oris  misled  by  the  manner¬ 
isms  of  some  poet  nearer  home,  as  Keats 
or  Tennyson.  We  mean  the  Tennyson 
of  early  years,  for  in  his  later  works  he 
has  established  himself  as  a  classic  of  our 
language.  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship 
wears  the  appearance  of  an  imitation  of  | 
Locksley  Hall,  and  of  a  very  exaggerated  I 
imitation.  In  Locksley  Hall  the  angry  I 
lover  had  full  right  to  complain.  Wo  do  I 
not  altogether  admire  his  style  of  com-  j 
plaint,  but  the  lady  had  been  false  to  him, 
and  his  anger  is  excus.able.  But  In  Ger- 1 
aldine's  Courtship  the  poet-lover  plumes  ' 


himself  upon  his  genius,  and  on  this 
ground  loudly  protests  that  the  Earl’s 
daughter  ought  to  marry  him !  Only 
some  insane  youth,  mad  with  vanity, 
could  talk  like  this.  The  poem  is  calle<l 
a  Romance  of  the  Age,  but  it  is  not  the 
manners  of  our  .age  to  rail  at  a  lady,  to 
scourge  her  with  our  tongues  into  loving 
us!  We  wonder  that  Mrs.  Browning,  at 
all  times  a  chamj)ion  of  her  sex,  instead 
of  caricaturing  Locksley  Hall,  did  not 
write  the  appropriate  pendant  to  it.  If 
frivolous  women  overlook  our  ])oetic 
youths,  and  choose  some  wealthy  squire, 
descending  to  a  “  lower  level  ”  of  thought 
and  feeling,  pr.ay  what  sort  of  woman  is 
it  that  your  man  of  genius  most  frequent¬ 
ly  chooses  for  the  “  idol  of  his  soul  ”  ? 
What  is  his  choice?  What  is  th.at  level 
of  thought  and  feeling  into  which  he  sub¬ 
sides  ?  The  poetess  might  have  painted 
for  us,  on  one  side,  a  pretty  doll-like 
figure,  pretty  face,  pretty  manner,  nothing 
more ;  on  the  other  side,  a  cultivated  wo¬ 
man,  with  that  beauty  which  the  mind 
throws  over  the  face,  but  which  does  not 
at  once  fascinate  the  eye.  She  might 
have  put  our  poet  between  the  two,  and 
if  she  had  nmde  him  choose  the  doll,  she 
would  have  done  no  violence  to  probabil¬ 
ity.  To  the  level  of  the  doll,  to  the  level 
of  waxen  cheeks  and  flaxen  hair,  to  the 
level  of  p.aint  and  bran,  our  man  of  genius 
is  seen  to  descend.  He  is  well  punished 
for  his  folly.  Poet  indeed  !  The  ])retty 
doll  loved  nothing  but  the  name — knows 
nothing  of  the  life  of  one — hates  and  dis¬ 
trusts  the  silent  and  the  solitary  hour — 
loves  in  her  man  of  genius  wh.at  she  loves 
in  her  spaniel,  something  that  will  fetch 
and  c.arry,  and  smile  up  to  her  from  her 
footstool.  Oh  !  to  what  level  the  intel¬ 
lectual  man  m.ay  sink! — it  is  too  humili¬ 
ating  to  think  of— let  us  be  thankful  that 
Mrs.  Browning  did  not  describe  for  us 
our  folly  and  its  punishment. 

As  to  the  strain  of  sentiment  generally 
expressed  in  her  poems,  wo  can  not  over¬ 
estimate  their  purity  and  tenderness. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  magical  pathos  suf¬ 
fused  over  the  whole  piece — sometimes, 
but  more  rarely,  a  couplet  or  a  verse 
stands  out  from  the  rest,  and  fastens  itsedf 
forever  upon  the  memory. 

“  Thou  knowest,  thouf^h  Thy  universe  is  broad, 

Two  little  tears  suf&cc  to  cover  all.” 

How  perfect  in  every  way  !  And  other 
gems  like  this  might  be  collected.  If  wo 
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miplit  hint  at  any  fault  in  the  general 
strain  of  her  Kcntimcnts  at  this  epoch,  it 
is  tliat  her  piety  sometimes  takes  the  hue 
of  asceticism.  Even  this  may  be  thought 
Iiypercriticism.  All  we  mean  by  it  is, 
that  in  the  glorious  hope  of  immortality 
there  is  an  undervaluing  of  this  terrestrial 
life.  The  sadness  of  the  young  poet  we 
are  not  comphaining  of ;  this  must  always 
be  ex’cnsed — we  could  not  have  his  poetry 
without  it.  As  she  herself  writes : 

“  Poet’s  8ij?h — and  poet’s  sadness — 

Alas !  they  conic  together.” 

And  a  mere  sentiment  of  sadness  is  too 
vague  a  matter  to  deal  with  controver¬ 
sially.  You  can  not  argue  against  a  sigh  ; 
but  there  may  be  a  systematic  disparage¬ 
ment  of  •human  life  open  to  grave  objec¬ 
tion.  Immortality  is  the  faith  which  ren¬ 
ders  a  grand  life  possible  on  earth — pos¬ 
sible  even  to  those  who  tread  the  most 
retired  paths  of  existence.  It  grows  up 
from  that  which  is  highest,  purest,  beat  in 
human  life — it  eternizes  what  is  noblest ; 
it  is  not  built  on  a  destruction  of  human 
life,  as  if  all  must  be  swept  away  to  make 
a  foundation  for  it.  Accordingly  it  is  the 
constant  labor  of  every  sane  theologian  to 
teach  us  to  exalt  our  lives,  not  to  despise. 
Still  less  does  he  ever  teach  us  to  regard 
external  nature  with  any  other  sentiment 
than  that  of  gratitude  for  the  admirable 
relationship  which  has  been  established 
between  it  and  the  human  being.  A  mo¬ 
ther  is  nursing  her  sick  child,  who  is  in¬ 
deed  on  the  jKiiiit  of  death.  She  jirays 
earnestly  for  its  recovery,  and  the  prayer 
is  heard  and  answered.  The  prayer  of 
the  mother  is  very  touching.  The  babe 
wakens.  Hut  the  infantine  features  are 
animated  by  the  wisdom  of  mature  years, 
and  in  grave  solemn  voice  it  reproaches 


the  mother  for  calling  it  back  from  the 
gates  of  heaven : 

“  O  mother,  mother,  loose  your  prayer ! 
Christ’s  name  hath  made  it  strong, 

It  bindeth  me,  it  holdeth  me. 

With  its  most  loving  cruelty, 

From  floating  my  new  soul  along 
The  happy  heavenly  air. 

It  bindeth  me,  it  holdeth  me 
In  all  this  dark,  upon  this  dull 
Low  earth,  by  only  weepers  trod ! 

It  bindeth  me,  it  holdeth  me ! 

Mine  angel  looketh  sorrowful 
Upon  the  face  of  God. 

“  Mother,  mother,  can  I  dream 
Beneath  your  earthly  trees  ? 

I  bad  a  vision  and  a  gleam — 

I  heard  a  sound  more  sweet  than  these 
When  rippled  by  the  wind. 

“  Is  your  wisdom  very  wise. 

Mother,  on  the  narrow  earth. 

Very  happy,  very  worth. 

That  I  should  stay  to  learn  ? 

“  Love !  earth’s  love  !  and  can  we  love 
Fixedly  when  all  things  move? 

Can  the  sinning  love  each  other? 

'  Mother,  mother, 

I  tremble  in  thy  close  embrace, 

I  feel  thy  tears  adown  my  face. 

Thy  prayers  do  keep  me  out  of  bliss, 

0  dreary  earthly  love ! 

Loose  tliy  prayer,  and  let  me  go.” 

The  mother,  we  are  told,  “  changed 
the  cruel  prayer  she  made,”  and  when 
the  morning  breaks,  “  the  babe  upon  her 
arm  was  dead.”  Now,  in  all  the  range 
of  human  sentiment  there  is  nothing  more 
touching  or  more  consolatory  to  the  mind, 
than  the  new  hojuj  which  springs  up  to 
the  mother,  even  from  the  grave  ot  her 
lost  child. 


Thk  Niger  Exploring  Expedition. — 
This  expedition,  under  Captain  Douglas, 
has  returned  to  Lagos.  Itie  expedition 
spent  eighty-one  days  in  the  liver,  under¬ 
going  during  th.at  period  the  usual  visita¬ 
tion  from  fever  inseparable  from  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  Niger.  Captain  Douglas 
seems  to  have  been  more  successful  in 
overcoming  the  opposition  of  the  natives 
by  eiu])loyiug  force  than  by  pacific  meas¬ 


ures.  lie  destroyed  five  villages,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  were  very  hostile. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  render  the  other 
chiefs  and  people  met  with  extremely 
civil.  The  highest  point  reached  on  the 
river  was  Onitcha.  The  expi>dition  re¬ 
mained  there  a  month,  and  communicated 
with  Dr.  Baikie,  who  has  been  in  that 
part  of  Africa  for  some  years. — Athene^ 
ttwi,  Xoc.  16lA. 
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From  Douglmi  Jerrold. 

THE  POETRY  OF  AGE. 


It  is  a  praisewortliy  effort  of  every¬ 
day  philosophy  to  extract  from  an  un¬ 
comfortable  subject  something  of  that 
hidclen  spirit  of  truth  and  beauty  which 
is  visible  in  the  higher  orders  of  Nature  ; 
and  since  Age  is  an  evil,  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind,  more  devastating  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  than  the  simoom  or  the  avalanche, 
or  any  other  dispute  between  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  w'e 
would  suggest  some  few  topics  of  conso¬ 
lation  on  that  stage  of  existence,  which 
is  as  incidental  to  civilization  as  it  is  to 
savage  life,  and  as  closely  allied  to  hap¬ 
piness  as  it  is  to  misery.  If  old  age 
were  considered  in  its  true  light  —  not 
as  the  season  when  the  frame  is  weary 
and  satiated,  and  seldshness  has  preyed 
upon  the  few  good  feelings  that  have 
been  left  from  the  contest  with  the 
world,  but  as  the  full  time,  when  the 
various  faculties  have  been  tried  and 
proved  —  it  would  be  looked  upon  as 
tlie  calm  eventide  of  the  busy  day,  the 
garner  of  experience  which  has  been 
gathered  with  toil  and  trouble,  the  win¬ 
ter  whose  bright  spring  is  yet  to  come. 
But  thus  it  can  not  be  ;  for  while  the 
motive  of  man’s  reluctance  to  appe.ar 
old  and  decrepid  may  arise  from  per¬ 
sonal  vanity,  the  instinctive  dread  of 
age  is  closely  connected  with  the  best 
feelings  of  a  woman’s  heart.  A  w'ife 
may  w'atch  the  furrows  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  brow,  and  yet  not  believe  them 
to^  be  produced  by  age :  to  her  af¬ 
fectionate  heart  he  may  still  appear  in 
the  proud  maturity  of  life  ;  her  looking- 
glass  gives  back  her  own  altered  face, 
and  she  shrinks  from  the  cold  or  care¬ 
less  glance  that  tells  her  she  is  gnilty 
of  becoming  aged.  But  if  there  be  truth 
in  this,  let  her  also  remember  that  the 
attraction  of  mind  to  mind  will  exist  to 
I  he  last,  and  while  esteem  and  respect 
remain,  if  one  small  link  of  that  won¬ 
drous  chain  of  love  be  broken,  the  rest 
will  be  but  more  firmly  riveted  by  time. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  about  old 


age  that  are  lost  sight  of,  in  the  thirst  for 
observation  in  all  that  concerns  youth. 
Watch  the  thoughts  of  an  aged  person 
attentively,  and  you  will  see  how  little 
they  are  occupied  by  retrospection.  It 
is  not  that  he  would  s.ay  with  Fontenelle, 

“  Had  I  again  to  begin  my  career,  I 
would  do  as  I  have  done,”  but  it  is,  that 
the  powerful  impulses  of  life  no  longer 
existing  within  him,  they  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  in  all  but  their  effects.  It  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  that  in  the  listlessncss 
and  indifference  of  age  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  mental  activity  and  energy  of 
character  that  has  once  existed.  The 
old  w'oman  at  the  door  of  the  alms¬ 
house  who  luos  retailed  the  last  particle 
of  gossip  to  her  next  neighbor,  may 
have  passed  through  an  ordeal  wliich  a 
diplom.atist  would  liave  shrunk  from,  had 
the  plowshare  been  of  gold,  and  the  look¬ 
ers  -  on  princes.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to 
what  are  called,  so  emphatically,  old  wo¬ 
men  ;  not  to  those  who,  having  been 
described  as  passtee  some  twenty  years 
before,  are  in  the  la.st  stages  of  inven¬ 
tive  despair,  but  to  some  who  have  yield¬ 
ed  at  discretion  to  the  conqueror  Time, 
and  are  wrinkled  and  withered  and  gray¬ 
haired,  and  have  not  endeavored  to  ap- 
jiear  otherwise.  They  are  the  type  of 
that  change  that  jiasses  over  every  cre¬ 
ated  being  whose  existence  is  prolonged 
beyond  maturity.  They  fare  alike  with 
the  insect  and  the  bird  ;  the  eye  grows 
dim,  the  wing  droops,  the  hum  of  one 
and  the  song  of  the  other  is  heard  more 
faintly  ;  but  let  the  span  of  life  be  what 
it  may,  one  brief  day  or  “fourscore  years 
and  ten,”  the  gradual  decay  comes  in  the 
same  form,  and  is  productive  of  the  like 
result. 

No  man  looks  with  a  less  kindly  eye 
upon  his  brother  or  his  friend  because 
.age  is  creeping  stealthily  over  him  ;  and 
if  woman  could  feel  that  she  were  re¬ 
garded  with  equal  lenity  by  her  master, 
the  fearful  doubt  would  be  dispelled,  that 
sometimes  clings  too  closely  to  her  heart, 
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find  with  it  the  only  drawkick  to  the 
consideration  of  ago  in  the  liglit  in  which 
it  has  been  placed  by  Providence  ;  for  it 
has  been  hallowed  by  the  voices  of  young 
children  and  the  reverence  of  manhood 
from  the  patriarchal  times  ;  and  sad  and 
lonely  is  the  fate  of  him  who  has  no  one 
in  this  wide  world  to  minister  unto  and 
revere. 

One  of  the  happiest  descriptions  of  ex¬ 
treme  age  is  to  be  found  in  a  play  written 
by  Nathaniel  Lee  in  the  year  1680.  It 
is  a  gem  that  will  survive  the  exaggerated 
frame-work  in  which  it  was  placed,  but, 


like  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  now  but  little  known  : 

“  Of  no  distemper,  of  no  blast  he  died, 

But  fell  like  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed 
long— 

Even  wondered  at  because  he  dropt  no 
sooner  ; 

Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore 
years. 

Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more. 

Till,  like  a  clock,  worn  out  with  eatino 

TIME, 

The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood 
STILL."  A.  P. 


From  Fraaer'i  Magazine. 


'C  0  N  C  E  R  N  I  iNG  THE  WORLD’S  OPINION: 

WITH  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  COAVED  PEOPLE. 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  few 
things  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
hold  the  just  mean,  than  our  feeling  as  to 
the  opinion  of  those  around  us.  For  the 
most  part,  you  will  find  human  beings 
taking  a  quite  extreme  position  as  to 
wh.at  may  he  called  the  W orld’s  Opinion. 
They  pay  either  too  much  regard  to  it, 
or  loo  little.  Either  they  are  thoroughly 
cowed  by  it,  or  they  stand  toward  it  in 
an  attitude  of  defiance.  The  cowed  peo¬ 
ple,  unquestionably,  are  in  the  majority. 
Most  people  live  in  a  vague  atmosphere 
of  dread  of  the  world,  and  of  what  the 
world  is  saying  of  them.  You  may  dis¬ 
cern  the  belief  which  i)revai!3  w’ith  the 
steady-going  mass  of  human  kind,  in  the 
typical  though  not  historical  fact  which 
was  tauglit  to  most  of  us  in  childhood — 
that  Don’t  Cake  came  to  a  bad  end. 
The  actual  idea  which  is  present  to  very 
many  minds  is  difficult  to  define.  Even 
to  attempt  to  define  it  takes  away  that 
vagucne.ss  which  is  of  the  essence  of  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  which  is  a  great  reason  of  the 
fear  it  excites.  And  the  actual  idea  varies 
much  ill  dirterent  minds,  and  in  the  same 
mind  at  different  times.  Sometimes,  if 


put  into  shape,  it  would  amount  to  this : 
that  some  great  and  unaccounted  number 
of  human  beings  is  watching  the  person, 
is  thinking  of  him,  is  forming  an  estimate 
of  him,  and  an  opinion  as  to  what  ho 
ought  to  do.  Sometimes  the  world’s 
opinion  becomes  a  more  tangible  thing  : 
it  means  the  opinion  of  the  little  circle  of 
the  person’s  acquaintance;  or  the  opinion 
of  the  family  in  which  he  or  she  lives ;  or 
the  opinion  of  even  some  single  individual 
of  a  somewhat  strong,  and  probably  some¬ 
what  coarse  and  meddlesome  nature.  In 
such  a  case  the  world  becomes  personified 
in  the  typical  Mrs.  Grundy ;  and  the  fear 
of  the  world’s  opinion  is  expressed  in  the 
question — What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ? 

Most  people,  then,  live  in  a  vague  fear 
of  that  w'hich  may  be  styled  Mrs.  Grun¬ 
dy  ;  and  are  cowed  into  abject  submission 
not  merely  to  her  ascertained  opinions, 
but  also  to  H'hat  they  fiincy  that  possibly 
her  opinions  may  he.  Others,  .again — a 
smaller  number,  and  a  number  lessening 
as  the  individuals  who  constitute  it  grow 
older  —  confront  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  def^ 
her.  Don’t  Care  was  a  leader  of  this 
little  band.  But  even  though  Don’t  Caro 
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had  not  come  to  trouble,  it  is  highly  pro-  j 
bable  that  as  he  advance*!  in  years  he 
would  have  found  that  he  must  care,  and 
that  he  did  care.  For  a  good  many  years 
I  have  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  and  the 
convei  sation  of  a  man  who,  even  after  he 
bec.ime  Solicitor -General,  held  bravely 
yet  temperately  by  the  forlorn  hope  of 
which  a  Large  part  has  always  consisted 
of  the  young' and  the  wrong-heade*! ;  and 
from  which,  with  advancing  years  and  in¬ 
creasing  experience,  nieii  arc  so  apt  to 
drop  aw.ay.  I  know  that  it  was  not  v.a- 
iwring  in  him  to  say:  “The  hissing  of 
collected  Europe,  i*rovide*l  I  knew  the 
hissers  could  not  touch  me,  would  be  a 
grateful  sound  rather  than  the  reverse  — 
that  is,  if  heard  at  a  reasonable  distance.”* 
But  though  I  believe  the  words  were  sin¬ 
cere  when  he  said  them,  yet  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  only  by  a  stiffening  of  the 
moral  nature,  implying  effort  too  great  to 
last,  that  he  was  able  to  keep  the  feeling 
which  these  words  express.  I  see  in  these 
words  the  expression  of  a  desperate  re 
jiclion  against  a  strong  natural  bias  ;  and 
I  believe  that  time  would  gr.adu.ally  crum¬ 
ble  that  resolute  purpose  down.  By  a 
determined  effort  you  may  hold  out  a 
heavy  weight  at  arm’s  length  for  a  few 
minutes;  you  may  defy  ami  vanquish  the 
law  of  gravitation  for  that  short  space ;  but 
the  law  of  gravitation,  quietly  and  unva- 
ryingly  acting,  will  beat  you  at  last.  And 
even  if  Ellesmere  could  jteacefully  go 
.about  his  duty,  and  tranquilly  enjoy  bis 
home,  with  that  universal  hiss  in  his  cars, 

I  know  of  those  into  whose  hearts  that 
hiss  would  sink  down — whose  hearts  that 
hiss  would  break.  How  about  his  wife 
and  children  ?  And  how  would  the 
strong  man  himself  feel,  when  day  by  day 
he  saw  by  the  pale  cheek,  the  lined  brow, 
the  anxious  eye,  the  unnatur<al  submis¬ 
siveness,  that  they  were  living  in  a  moral 
atmosphere  that  was  poisoning  them  ? 
Think  of  the  little  children  coming  in  and 
saying  that  the  other  children  would  not 
play  with  them  or  speak  to  them.  Think 
of  the  poor  wife  going  to  some  meeting  of 
charitable  ladies,  and  left  in  a  corner  with¬ 
out  one  to  notice  her  or  take  pity  on  her. 
Ah !  my  friend  Ellesmere,  once  you  have 
given  hostages  to  fortune,  we  know  where 
the  world  c.an  m.ake  you  feel ! 

Let  us  give  a  little  time  to  clearing  up 
our  minds  on  this  great  practical  ques- 

*  Ellesmere,  in  Companion*  of  my  Solitude. 


tion,  as  to  the  influence  which  of  right 
belongs  to  the  world’s  opinion  ;  as  to  the 
deference  which  a  wise  man  will  accord 
to  it.  Ivet  us  try  to  define  that  great  sha¬ 
dowy  phantom  which  hohls  numbers 
through  all  their  life  in  a  slavery  which 
e.xtend8  to  all  they  s.ay  and  do ;  to  the 
food  they  eat,  and  the  raiment  they  put 
on,  and  the  home  they  dwell  in  ;  and  in 
many  eases  even  to  what  they  think,  and 
to  what  they  will  admit  to  themselves 
that  they  think.  The  tyranny  of  the 
world’s  opinion  is  a  tyranny  infinitely 
more  subtle  and  farther-reaching  than 
that  of  the  Inqui.siti*»n  in  its  worst  days  ; 
one  which  passes  its  sentences,  though  no 
one  knows  who  are  the  judges  that  pro¬ 
nounce  them ;  and  one  which  inflicts  its 
punishments  by  the  h.ands  of  numbers 
who  utterly  disapprove  them.  And  yet, 
one  has  not  the  comfort  of  feeling  able 
to  condemn  this  strange  tribunal  out  aiul 
out ;  you  are  obliged  to  confess  that  in 
the  main  its  judgments  are  just,  and  its 
supervision  is  a  wholesome  one.  Now 
an*t  then  it  does  things  that  are  flagrantly 
unjust  and  absurd  ;  but  if  I  could  venture, 
with  my  experience  of  life,  to  lay  down 
any  general  principle,  it  would  be  the 
principle,  abhorrent  to  w.arm  young  hearts 
and  to  hasty  young  heads,  that  in  the 
main  the  worhl’s  opinion  is  right  in  those 
matters  to  which  the  world’s  opinion  has 
a  right  to  extend.  I  dare  s.ay  that  you 
will  think  th.at  this  is  a  genei  jil  principle 
promulgated  with  considerable  reserva¬ 
tion.  it  is ;  and  I  hardly  know  to 
which  thing,  the  principle  or  the  reserva¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  greater  con¬ 
sideration  is  due. 

It  is  wrong,  doubtless,  to  be  always 
thinking  what  people  will  say.  It  is  a  low 
and  wretched  state  of  mind  to  come  to. 
There  is  no  more  contemptible  or  misera¬ 
ble  mortal  than  one  of  whom  this  can  be 
said : 

“  While  you,  you  think 
What  others  think,  or  what  you  think  they’ll 
say ; 

Shaping  your  course  by  something  scarce  more 
tangible 

Than  dream.s  at  best  the  shsdows  on  the  stream 
Of  aspen  trees  by  flickering  brecres  swayed — 
Load  me  with  irons,  drive  me  from  morn  till 
night, 

I  am  nut  the  utter  slave  which  that  man  is 
Whose  sole  thought,  word  and  deed  arc  built 
on  what 

The  world  may  say  of  him  !" 

The  condition  of  mind  described  in 
/ 
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these  imliijnant  lines  is  doubtless  wronpr 
and  wretched.  Rnt  still  one  feels  that 
these  lines  must  be  understood  witli  much 
qualiBention  and  restriction.  Xeither  in 
moral  principle,  nor  in  common-sense  or 
taste,  can  one  go  with  those  who  run  to 
the  other  extreme.  It  is  as  well  for  most 
people  to  be  cowed  by  a  rule  which  in 
the  rn.ain  will  keep  them  right,  as  to  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  run  wilil  with  no  rule  at  all.  The 
road  to  insanity  is  even  more  short  and 
direct  to  the  man  who  resolves  that  he 
shall  do  nothing  like  anybody  else,  than 
to  the  poor  subdued  creature  in  whom 
the  fear  of  the  world’s  judgment  has  run 
to  that  morbid  excess  that  she  fancies 
that  as  she  goes  along  the  street  every 
one  is  poititing  at  her.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  fine  in  Shelley’s  wearitig  a  round 
blue  jacket  after  he  was  a  married 
man,  just  because  men  in  general  do  not 
wear  boys’  jackets.  And  his  writing 
Atheht  after  his  name  in  the  tourists’ 
book,  to  shock  people,  does  not  strike 
me  for  its  profanity  half  so  much  as  for 
its  idiotic  silliness  and  its  contemptible 
littleness.  I  do  not  admire  the  woman 
who  walks  about,  a  limp  and  conspicuous  ' 
figure,  in  the  days  when  crinoline  is  uni¬ 
versally  accepted.  The  extreme  of  crin- 1 
oline  is  silly-  the  utter  absence  of  it  is  ^ 
silly  ;  the  wise  and  safe  course  is  the  mid-  i 
die  one.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  or  ad- ! 


miralde  for  a  lady  to  walk  a  quartev  of  a  j 
mile  bareheaded  along  a  crowded  street ' 
to  a  friend’s  house,  even  though  thus  she 
may  save  the  trouble  of  going  up-stairs 
for  her  bonnet.  I  do  not  approve  the 
young  fellow  M’ho  tells  you,  when  you 
speak  to  him  about  some  petty  flying  in  j 
the  face  of  the  conventional  notion  ofi 


propriety,  that  he  will  do  exactly  what  j 
he  likes,  and  that  he  does  not  care  a  straw  | 
what  any  one  may  think  or  say.  That  | 
young  fellow  is  in  a  very  unsafe,  and  a  I 
very  unstable  position.  It  is  not  likely  I 
that  he  will  long  remain  at  his  present 
moral  stand-point.  It  is  extremely  pro- 1 
bable  that  after  a  few  signal  instances  of ! 
mischief  brought  upon  himself  by  that  { 
defiant  spirit,  he  will  be  cowed  into  ab- 1 
ject  submission  to  what  people  may  thiuk,  | 
and  become  afraid  almost  to  move  orj 
breathe  for  fear  of  what  may  be  said  by 
folk  whose  opinion  ho  secretly  despises.  I 
He  will  gain  a  reputation  for  want  of 
common-sense,  which  it  will  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  rid  of.  And  even  the  hum-  j 
blest  return  to  his  allegiance  to  Mrs.  i 


Grundy  may  flril  to  conciliate  that  indivi¬ 
dual’s  favor,  lost  by  many  former  insults. 

There  are  some  |M.*rsons  who  are  bound 
not  merely  in  prudence,  but  in  principle, 
to  consider  the  world’s  opinion  a  goo<l 
deal.  They  are  bound,  not  merely  to 
avoid  evil,  but  to  avoid  even  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  evil.  And  this  because  their 
usefulness  in  this  world  may  be  very 
prejudicially  affected  by  the  unfavorable 
opinion  of  those  around  them.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  so  with  the  clergy.  A  clergy¬ 
man’s  usefulness  depends  very  much  on 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
parishioners.  It  is  desirable  that  his  par¬ 
ishioners  should  like  him :  it  is  <piite  es¬ 
sential  that  they  should  respect  him.  It 
is  not  wise  in  the  parson  to  shock  the 
prejudices  of  those  around  him.  It  will 
be  his  duty  sometimes  to  yield  to 
opinions  which  he  thinks  groundless. 
However  fond  a  clergyman  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  C’hurch  may  be  of  a  chor.al  service,  it 
M-iil  be  extremely  foolish  and  w’rong- 
headed  in  him  to  endeavor  to  thrust  such 
a  service  upon  a  congregation  of  ])eo])le 
who  in  their  ignorance  think  it  Popish. 
And  it  will  not  be  prudent  in  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Scotch  Church,  placed  in  a  re¬ 
mote  country  parish  where  the  population 
retains  a  good  deal  of  the  old  covenanting 
leaven,  to  fill  his  church-wdndows  with 
stained  glass,  or  even  to  put  a  cross 
above  the  eastern  gable.  And  such  a 
man  will  also  discern  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  practice  a  cei  tain  economy  .and  reti¬ 
cence  in  the  explaining  of  his  views  as  to 
instrumental  music  in  church,  and  liturgi¬ 
cal  services.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  many 
rustics  in  the  pari-^h  regard  these  things 
as  marks  of  the  Beast,  be  need  not  ob¬ 
trude  the  fact  that  he  holds  a  different 
opinion.  For  ho  would  then,  in  some 
quarters,  bring  all  his  te.aching  into  sus¬ 
picion.  Let  Mr.  Snarling  take  notice, 
that  I  am  counseling  no  reserve  in  the 
grave  matters  of  doctrine :  no  reserve, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  m.aking  your  peo¬ 
ple  fancy  that  you  believe  what  you  do 
not  believe,  or  that  you  do  not  believe 
what  you  do.  The  only  economy  in  doc¬ 
trine  which  I  should  approve  would  be 
that  of  bringing  out  .and  applying  the 
truth  which  seems  most  needful  at  the 
time,  and  best  fitted  for  its  exigencies. 
But  as  to  other  things,  both  in  statement 
and  ill  conduct,  I  hold  by  a  high  authori¬ 
ty  which  states  that  many  things  may 
be  lawful  for  the  parson  which  are  not 
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expedient.  And  I  believe  that  in  little 
things  the  world’s  judgment  is  right  in 
tlie  main.  There  is  a  gravitation  of  so¬ 
ciety  toward  ooramon-seiisc ;  at  least  to 
approving  it,  if  not  to  acting  upon  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  defend  hats  and  the 
like ;  or  to  stand  up  for  our  angular 
Western  dress  against  the  flowing  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  East,  though  I  believe  our 
dress  is  more  convenient  if  it  be  less 
graceful.  And  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  perverse  bent  of  society  to  what  is 
ugly  and  inconvenient,  at  least  in  male 
attire :  if  any  hatter  or  tailor  produced  a 
better  covering,  which  would  be  as  cheap, 
it  would  doubtless  find  acceptance.  Hut 
I  hold  that  it  is  not  wise  for  any  ordinary 
man  to  take  issue  with  his  race  on  any 
point  of  dress.  He  w’ill  not  be  the  wdscst 
of  judges  who  shall  first  lay  aside  the 
venerable  wig  of  gray  horsehair.  It  is 
nut  expedient  that  a  young  clergyman 
should  fly  in  the  face  of  his  parishioners 
on  such  a  question  as  the  wearing  of  a 
shooting-coat  or  a  black  neck-tie,  or  as 
going  out  with  the  hounds.  It  was  not 
wise  in  John  Foster,  the  great  Baptist 
preacher,  to  horrify  his  simple  flock  by 
appearing  in  his  pulpit  in  a  gray  coat  .and 
a  red  waistcoat.  No  doubt,  in  logic,  his 
position  was  unassailable.  For  people 
who  reject  all  clerical  robes  as  Popish,  it 
is  manifestly  absurd  to  make  a  stand  for 
a  black  coat  and  a  white  neckcloth.  By 
making  a  stand  for  these,  you  cut  the 
ground  from  under  your  feet :  you  admit 
the  principle  which  justifies  satin  and 
lawn.  Let  me  say,  a  sound  and  reasona¬ 
ble  principle  too.  It  is  not  fitting  tb.at  in 
every  day  attire  a  man  should  conduct 
the  worship  of  God’s  house.  But  even 
with  folk  who  thought'  differently,  John 
Foster  acted  unwisely.  As  lawyers 
would  say,  it  was  a  bad  issue  to  take. 
I  know  ho>v  a  certain  eminent  essay¬ 
ist,  whom  I  much  revere,  stands  up  for 
eccentricity.  He  holds  it  to  be  a  use¬ 
ful  protest  against  our  tendency  to  a 
dead  conformity.  I  venture  to  say  that, 
gcneially,  it  is  not  wise  to  be  eccentric. 
You  find  that  eccentric  people  are  usual¬ 
ly  eccentric  in  little  things,  not  worth 
fighting  about.  We  all  know  that  there 
arc  great  and  important  things  in  which 
the  world  thinks  wrongly:  take  issue 
there  with  the  world,  if  you  like :  but  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  do  so  in  small  mat¬ 
ters  of  dress  and  behavior.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  take  a  beard  into  the  pul- 
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pit  where  it  w’ill  interfere  with  the  con¬ 
gregation’s  attention  to  the  sermon  ;  nor 
to  appear  in  the  same  place  in  lavender 
gloves  in  a  country  where  lavender 
gloves,  in  such  a  locality,  are  unknown. 
It  is  wise  to  give  in  to  the  little  require¬ 
ments  on  which  the  world’s  opinion  has 
been  plainly  expressed.  If  you  are  re¬ 
solved  to  take  a  part  of  o])position  to  all 
the  world,  do  so  in  the  behalf  of  things 
which  are  worth  the  trouble  of  the  strife. 
Let  it  not  be  engraven  on  your  tomb¬ 
stone,  Here  lies  the  man  who  confronted 
the  human  race  on  the  question  of  the 
wide-awake  hat.  Stand  up  for  truth  and 
right,  if  you  are  fond  ot  fighting :  you 
will  have  many  opportunities  in  this  life. 
Smite  the  flunkey,  pierce  the  humbug, 
violently  kick  the  aristocratic  liar  and  se¬ 
ducer,  and  probably  you  will  find  abund¬ 
ant  occupation.  But  though  you  know 
it  is  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  thing  for 
yourself  and  your  children  to  sit  on  the 
steps  of  your  country-house  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  after  breakfast,  you  will  not  gain 
the  approval  of  wise  men  by  doing  the 
like  on  the  steps  of  your  town-house  in  a 
much-frequented  street :  say,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  Princes  street  in  Edinburgh.  And 
though  you  often  roll  on  the  glass  with 
your  little  boy  in  the  country,  do  not 
.‘\ttempt  the  like  on  the  pavement  of 
such  a  public  way.  For  in  that  case  it 
is  conceivable  that  you  may  jeered  at  by 
the  passers-by,  and  apprehended  by  the 
police.  And  while  you  are  being  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  station  house,  instead  of 
being  esteemed  as  a  philosopher  and  re¬ 
vered  as  a  martyr,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  you  may  be  laughed  at  as  a  fool. 
“We  sat  on  the  bridge,  and  swung  our 
legs  over  the  water with  these  words 
an  eloquent  writer  lately  began  an  essay. 
Of  course,  the  bridge  was  in  a  quiet  ru¬ 
ral  spot.  If  the  writer  and  his  friend 
had  done  the  like  on  London-bridge, 
the  small  boys  would  have  hallooed 
at  them,  and  the  constable  would  have 
moved  them  on.  Yet  the  merits  of  the 
deed  are  the  same  in  either  case.  Only 
in  the  one  case  the  world  says,  You  may  ; 
in  the  other  case  it  says.  You  must  not. 
And  the  human  being  who  resists  the 
world’s  judgment  in  these  little  matters, 
shows,  not  strength,  but  w’eakness.  Where 
principle  is  involved,  it  is  noble  to  swing 
your  legs,  but  not  otherwise.  But  doubt¬ 
less  you  have  remarked  that  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  thing  to  find  great  obstinacy  in  petty 
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concerns  in  n  man  who  has  no  real  firm¬ 
ness.  You  will  find  people  who  are 
squeezable  and  facile  in  the  great  aifitirs 
of  life,  and  in  their  larger  opinions  have 
not  a  mind  of  their  own,  but  adopt  the 
opinion  of  the  hast  i>er8on  they  heard 
express  one ;  yet  who  persistently  stick 
to  some  little  absurd  or  bad  habit  which 
they  have  often  been  entreated  to  leave 
off,  which  annoys  their  friends,  .and  makes 
them  ridiculous.  You  will  find  a  man 
whom  you  might  turn  round  with  a  straw 
in  his  belief  on  any  question  political,  mor- 
.al,  or  literary,  but  who,  having  taken  up 
the  ground  that  once  one  is  three,  wouhl 
go  to  the  stake  rather  than  give  in  to  the 
world’s  way  of  thinking  on  that  point. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that  I  do 
not  counsel  a  gener.al  conformity  to  the 
ap|)ointinent8  of  his  particular  world, 
merely  on  the  ground  that  non-conform¬ 
ity  m.ay  cause  him  to  be  derided,  or  dis¬ 
liked,  or  suspected.  I  wish  him  to  think 
of  the  injury  which  his  non-conformity 
may  occasion  to  others.  If  yotir  shooting- 
coat,  my  clerical  brother,  however  liglit 
and  easy  to  walk  in  on  a  hot  simimer  day, 
is  to  stand  Itetween  a  poor  dying  girl  ami 
the  comfort  and  profit  she  might  get  from 
your  counsels  .'ind  prayers,  why,  I  think, 
if  you  are  the  man  I  mean,  that  you  will 
determine  never  to  go  beyond  your  own 
gate  but  in  the  discomfort  (often  very  great 
in  country  parishes)  of  severely  clerical 
attire.  I’ossiblyfew  of  my  readers  know 
that  in  various  rur.al  districts  of  Scotland 
a  sermon,  however  admirable,  will  do  no 
good  if  tlie  preacher  reads  it ;  he  must 
either  give  it  extempore,  or  appear  to  do 
so  by  having  pi’eviously  written  it  and 
committed  it  to  memory.  “  I  canna  thole 
the  paper,”  I  have  heard  an  intelligent 
farmer  say.  lie  meant,  ho  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  the  manuscript  discourse.  It 
is  fair  to  add  that  this  prejudice  is  fast 
dying  out,  even  in  rural  parishes ;  while 
in  large  towns  in  Scotl:ind,  it  has  entirely 
dis.appeared.  But  however  unreasonable 
.and  stupid  m.ay  have  been  the  prejudice 
which  condemned  over-wrought  ministers 
to  several  hours  weekly  of  the  irksome 
schoolboy  Labor  of  getting  their  sermons 
by  heart,  and  however  painful  the  anxiety 
which  a  man  with  an  uncertain  memory 
must  often  have  felt  on  a  Sund.ay  morning, 
in  the  fear  th.at  he  might  forget  wh.at  he 
had  painfully  prepared,  and  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  utter  blankness,  and  ignomin- 
iously  stick  in  his  sermon ;  still,  you  will 


think  th.at  a  conscientious  man,  earnest  to 
do  good,  would  make  this  ])ainfui  sacri¬ 
fice,  not  to  his  popularity,  b»>t  to  his  use¬ 
fulness.  Let  me  confess,  for  myself,  that 
I  can  not  im.agine  how  the  elder  clergy  of 
the  Scotch  Church  were  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  awful  toil,  llie  father  of  the 
[(resent  writer,  for  thirty  years,  wrote  and 
committed  to  memory  two  sermons  of 
forty  ndnutes  each,  every  week ;  and 
hundreds  of  his  brethren  did  the  same. 
I  could  not  do  it,  to  save  my  life.  Surely 
the  intellectual  fiber  of  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  is  less  muscul.ar  th.an  that  of  their 
fathers.  I  have  made  mention  of  .a*ju- 
dicious  economy  in  giving  instruction. 
You  m.ay  discern  the  result  of  the  want 
of  it  in  what  we  are  told  about  a  p(»or 
dying  laborer,  in  one  of  the  midland  coun¬ 
ties  of  England.  It  is  quite  unqueslion- 
.able  th.at  the  world  goes  round  the  sun ; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  weakness  of  the  [>art- 
ing  hours  of  life  that  a  [)oor  nncduc.ated 
man  should  be  called  to  reconstruct  the 
theory  of  the  universe  under  which  he 
had  lived  all  his  days.  And  though  it 
was  certainly  needful  to  explain  to  the 
dying  man  the  meaning  of  Christian 
faith,  it  might  have  been  done  wilhotJt 
going  into  any  thing  like  metaphysics ; 
and  in  a  way  in  which  a  child  of  six  years 
old  might  understand  it,  possibly  as  well 
as  the  parson  himself.  But  a  young  par¬ 
son  could  not  see  this.  He  would  correct 
all  the  intellectual  errors  of  his  humble 
parishioner.  He  would  pour  upon  him  .a 
Hood  of  knowledge.  Possibly  you  may 
smile  at  the  odd  expressions ;  but  I  re¬ 
member  few  sentences  which  h.ave  so 
touched  me  with  their  hopeless  pathos, 
as  that  with  which  the  dying  man  feebly 
turned  to  the  w.all,  and  spoke  no  more. 
“  Wut  wi’  faeth,”  lie  said,  “  and  wut  wi’ 
the  earth  goin’  round  the  sun,  and  wut 
w’i’  the  railways  .all  a-whuzzin’  and  .a-buz- 
zin,’  I’m  clean  muddled,  confoozled,  and 
bet!”  Well,  let  us  hope  that  light  came 
at  the  evening-time  upon  that  blind,  be¬ 
nighted  way. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  to 
any  [(articular  subject,  there  is  sometimes 
great  difficulty  in  .ascertaining  wh.at  the 
world  (by  which  I  mean  our  own  partic¬ 
ular  world)  is  actu.ally  saying.  It  seems 
to  me  especi.ally  difficult  to  know,  in  a 
small  community,  what  is  the  general 
opinion  upon  .almost  .any  matter.  For 
you  may  fall  in  with  people  holding  quite 
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exceptional  opinions.  And  exceptional 
opinions  are  ollen  very  strongly  held ; 
and  held  by  very  clever  men.  I  remem¬ 
ber  hearing  a  really  ablj  man  (one  whom 
the  great  world  has  recognized  as  such) 
declare  that  in  his  judgment  a  certain 
clergyman,  not  remarkable  for  talent, 
earnestttess,  oddity,  or  any  thing  but  selt 
conceit,  was  the  greatest  preacher  he  had 
ever  listened  to,  incomparably  greater 
than  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  each  of  whom  is  well 
known  to  fame.  The  man  who  expressed 
this  opinion  was  one  you  would  have  been 
obliged  to  admit  as  most  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  ;  yet  somehow,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  some  sympathy  or 
antipathy  beyond  the  reach  of  reasoning, 
lie  had  come  firmly  to  hold  an  opinion 
which  was  entirely  exceptional,  which 
was  shared  by  no  other  human  being. 
And  thus  the  world  may  be  saying  one 
thing  at  one  tea-table,  and  just  the  op¬ 
posite  at  another  tea-table,  in  some  little 
country  town.  At  one  tea-table  the  ser¬ 
mon  of  last  Sunday  ni.ay  be  very  good  ; 
at  the  other,  it  may  be  very  bad.  The 
like  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  member  of  parlia- 
inen.  At  one  table,  he  may  be  a  worthy, 
h.'ird-workiiig  man;  at  the  other,  a  poor 
silly  creature.  So  with  the  singing  of 
Miss  X.  If  you  are  enjoying  the  cup 
that  does  not  particularly  cheer  with  Mrs. 
Smith  and  her  set  of  friends,  you  may  be 
informed,  as  a  stranger  to  the  town,  that 
a  great  treat  awaits  you  in  listening  to 
Miss  X’s  songs.  Her  voice  is  splendid, 
and  admirably  cultivated ;  her  taste  ex¬ 
quisite.  She  is  gi-nerally  regarded  as 
singing  better  than  Jenny  Lind.  You 
naturally  go  away  with  the  belief  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world  at  Drumsleekie, 
Miss  X  is  a  very  great  singer.  But  all 
this  is  due  to  the  accident  of  your  taking 
tea  with  Mrs.  Smith.  Had  it  been  Mrs. 
Jones,  you  would  have  been  told  that 
Miss  X  overstrained  her  voice  ;  ih.at  she 
sang  untruly  ;  that  she  sang  flat ;  that  she 
sang  harshly ;  that  her  affectation  in  sing¬ 
ing  was  such  that  it  was  hard  to  refrain 
from  throwing  something  at  her  head  ;  and 
finally,  that  she  could  not  sing  at  all.  All 
this  is  perplexing.  It  would  be  a  comfort 
to  get  over  the  preliminary  difficulty,  and 
to  find  out  what  it  is  that  the  world  actu¬ 
ally  does  say.  Its  voice,  however,  con¬ 
veys  an  uncertain  semnd.  And  it  would 
cost  more  time  and  trouble  than  the  re 
suit  would  be  worth,  to  add  up  the  tea- 


tables  on  one  side,  and  the  tea  tables  on 
the  other  side,  and  then  discover  on 
which  side  is  the  preponderant  weight. 
And  in  case  it  should  be  found  that 
the  tea-tables  on  either  si<le  exactly  bal¬ 
anced  each  other,  the  difficulty  would 
arise,  that  it  wouhl  appear  that  in  Drums¬ 
leekie,  on  the  subject  of  Miss  X’s  sing¬ 
ing,  the  world  had  no  opinion  at  all.  The 
favorable  and  unfavorable  would  just 
neutralize  one  another.  And  as  with 
the  singing  of  Miss  X,  so  you  will  find 
it  with  the  beauty  of  Miss  Y,  and  the 
manners  of  ^liss  Z.  Likewise  with  the 
horses  of  Mr.  Q,  and  the  poems  of  !Mr. 
U.  In  shoit,  to  sum  the  matter  up,  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  set  into  which 
you  get  in  a  small  community,  what  im¬ 
pression  you  are  to  carry  away  as  to 
the  general  opinion  upon  any  question. 
For  though  one  slice  taken  from  a  leg  of 
mutton  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the 
genenil  flavor  of  all  the  joint  ;  yet  you 
may  (so  to  speak)  cut  a  slice  out  of  the 
talk  of  the  town  which  shall  be  entirely 
different  from  all  the  rest.  You  may 
have  chanced  on  the  fiction  which  cries 
up  the  new  town-hall,  or  on  the  faction 
which  cries  it  down.  You  m.ay  have 
chanced  on  the  party  which  thinks  the 
parson  the  greatest  of  men,  or  on  the 
party  which  esteems  him  as  one  of  the 
least. 

Then  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Grundy 
may  lie  made  to  appear  to  say  almost 
any  thing,  by  the  skillful  man.agement 
.and  the  energy  of  two  or  three  pushing 
individuals.  It  is  possible  for  a  very 
small  number  of  persons  to  (jet  up  a 
sou^h)  to  use  the  Scotch  jdirase)  either 
for  or  against  a  man.  A  few  clacking 
busy-bodies,  running  about  from  house 
to  house,  may  disseminate  a  vague  un¬ 
favorable  impression.  A  few  hearty,  ac¬ 
tive,  energetic  friends  m.ay  cause  the 
world’s  opinion,  in  a  little  place,  to  seem 
to  be  setling  very  strongly  in  a  man’s 
favor.  You  have  ])robably  heard  the 
legend,  which  very  likely  is  fabulous, 
of  the  fashion  in  which  the  blacking  of 
a  certain  eminent  man  rose  into  uni¬ 
versal  fame.  The  eminent  man  hired 
four  footmen,  of  loud  and  fluent  power 
of  expression,  and  of  brazen  counte¬ 
nance.  He  arr.ayed  them  in  gorgeous 
liveries  ;  the  livery  of  each  being  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  other  three. 
Then,  each  alone,  from  morning  to  even¬ 
ing  they  pervaded  London  ;  and  this 
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was  what  they  did  :  When  each  foot¬ 
man  saw  a  sliop  in  W’hich  blacking  ap- 
j)c*aretl  likely  to  be  sold,  he  rushed  into 
It  with  great  appearance  of  excitement, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  hurried  manner : 
“  (live  me  some  of  Snooks’s  blacking 
instantly.”  Snooks,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  was  the  name  of  his  eminent  em¬ 
ployer.  “  Snooks’s  blacking,”  said  the 
man  in  the  shop ;  “  wo  never  heard  of 
it!”  “Not  lieard  of  Snooks’s  black¬ 
ing  !”  exclaimed  the  footman  ;  “  why, 
my  master  won’t  let  me  brush  his  boots 
with  any  other ;  and  just  now  he  is  roar¬ 
ing  at  me  for  brushing  his  boots  this 
morning  with  that  of  Stiggins  ;  I  must 
be  off  elsewhere  and  get  Snooks’s  black¬ 
ing  forthwith.”  This  interview  iiatur.ally 
startled  the  man  in  the  shop ;  he  began 
to  think  :  “  I  must  get  some  of  Snooks’s 
blacking  ;  every  body  must  be  using 
Snooks’s  blacking  !”  And  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  other  three  foot¬ 
men  severally  visited  his  shop,  as  the 
first  had  done;  one  exclaiming,  “The 
(’hancellor  won’t  use  any  thing  but 
Snooks’s  blacking;”  another,  “Ilis  Grace 
won’t  use  any  thing  but  Snooks’s  black¬ 
ing  ;”  the  last,  (in  crimson  livery,)  “  Ilis 
Majesty  wont  use  any  thing  but  Snooks’s 
blacking  ;”  the  man  in  the  shop  took  his 
resolution.  He  found  out  the  factory  of 
Snooks,  and  ordered  a  large  quantity  of 
Ilis  blacking. 

That  which  has  pushed  blacking  into 
fame,  has  done  the  like  for  other  things. 
Two  or  three  individuals,  vigorously  puff¬ 
ing  a  book,  may  c.ause  it  to  seem  that  the 
world’s  judgment  in  the  locality  where 
they  live  is  in  that  book’s  lavor.  And 
most  people  will  bow  to  that  judgment. 
Not  very  many  people  have  so  much 
firmness,  or  confidence  in  themselves,  as 
to  hold  their  own  opinion  in  the  presence 
of  the  strongly-expressed  o)>inion  of  the 
world  on  the  other  side.  And  a  loud  .and 
confident  declaration  that  something  is 
very  bad,  will  silence  and  put  down  many 
people  who  in  their  secret  soul  think  it 
very  good. 

.  The  eouffh,  or  general  opinion  and  be¬ 
lief  in  a  country  district,  may  occasionally 
be  got  up  by  persons  who  are  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  idiots.  Let  me  relate  a  story 
which  I  heard,  long  ago  :  A  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  preacher  once  went  to  preach 
in  the  parish  church  of  a  certain  big  and 
ugly  village  in  Scotland.  The  village  lies 
among  the  hills,  in  a  pastoral  district.  It 


had  no  railway  communication  ;  no  near 
neighbors  ;  no  largo  town  within  many 
miles.  The  peojile,  many  of  them,  were 
very  ignorant,  very  pragmatical,  and  self- 
conecited.  The  big  and  ugly  village 
thought  it  was  the  center  of  the  world  ; 
possibly,  thiit  it  was  the  whole  world. 
Its  population  formed  an  unfavorable  es- 
tiimate  of  the  preaching  of  the  great 
orator.  It  was  generally  s.aid  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  that  “  his  sermons  were  no’  very 
weel  conneckit.”  It  happens  that  the 
discourses  of  that  clergyman  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  logical  linkedness  of 
thought ;  for  the  symmetry  and  be.auty' 
of  their  skeleton,  no  less  than  for  the 
brilliance  and  range  of  their  illustra¬ 
tions.  Hut  some  blockhead  said  (not 
having  any  thing  p.articular  to  say)  that 
they  were  “  no’  very  weel  conneekit.” 
Other  blockheads  grasped  at  this.  It 
was  something  to  say ;  and  to  say  it 
seemed  to  imply  the  possession  of  some 
critical  acumen.  So  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
(irundy',  in  that  village,  reechoed  that 
statement  on  eveiy  side.  The  statement 
was,  indeed,  absurd.  You  might  as  well 
have  said  that  the  sermons  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  ignorant  impatience  of 
the  relaxation  of  taxation,  or  by  their 
want  of  mezzotinto.  Hut  people  seized 
it,  and  repeated  it.  I  remember  going 
as  a  boy  to  th.at  locality ;  and  hearing 
several  persons,  all  densely  stupid,  and 
most  of  them  very  conceited,  speak  of 
the  great  pre.acher.  They  all  criticised 
him  in  tiie  self-same  terms  ;  “  Ilis  ser¬ 
mons  were  no’  veiy  weel  conneckit  !” 
Hut  there  is  no  opinion  expressed  with 
so  great  confidence  as  the  opinion  of 
the  man  who  is  incap.able  of  forming 
any  opinion.  I  remember  .an  old  gentle¬ 
man  telling  me  how  he  went  to  he.ar  Dr. 
Chalmers.  “  I  could  not  understand  the 
man,”  said  he  ;  “  I  could  not  see  what  he 
was  driving  at.”  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
that  the  old  gentleman  told  the  truth. 
Like  the  Squire  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield., 
Dr.  Chalmers  could  supply  argument,  but 
he  could  not  supply  intellect  to  compre¬ 
hend  it. 

An  unfavorable  sough  may  be  got  up 
in  a  rural  district,  by  a  man  who  com¬ 
bines  caution  with  malignity ;  and  all  in 
such  a  way  that  you  c.an  not  lay  hold 
of  the  malicious  but  cautious  man.  Let 
us  suppose  a  new  doctor  is  coming  to 
the  village.  You,  the  old  doctor,  m.ay' 
go  about  the  village  and  beg  the  peo- 
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pie  to  try  and  receive  liim  civilly ;  lie 
may  not  be  such  a  bad  man  after  all. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  nobody  sup¬ 
poses  liim  a  bad  man,  or  intends  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  otherwise  tlian  civilly ;  but  a 
few  days  judiciously  spent  may  excite  a 
prejudice  which  it  will  take  some  time 
to  allay.  Some  one  speaks  to  you  in 
praise  of  an  ac(juaintance.  Yon  may  re¬ 
ply  in  a  hesitating  manner  :  **  Yes  ;  he 

18  rather  a  nice  fellow  ;  but - well,  I 

don’t  want  to  say  any  thing  bad  of  any 
one.”  In  this  way  you  have  not  com¬ 
mitted  yourself ;  but  you  have  conveyed 
a  worse  impression  than  you  could  pro¬ 
bably  have  conveyed  by  any  definite 
charge  you  could  have  made  .against 
tne  man.  Honest  and  manly  folk,  in¬ 
deed,  may  possibly  c.all  you  a  sne.ak. 
Wh.at  do  you  care  ?  Some  muscular 
Christian  m.ay  kick  you.  In  that  case 
vou  will  have  the  comfort  of  know¬ 
ing  that  it  unquestionably  serves  you 
right. 

There  is  something  worrying  and  vex¬ 
atious  in  tliinking  that  the  sough  of  live 
country  side^  which  in  Scotland  signifies  j 
the  general  opinion  of  the  neighborliood, 
is  running  ag.ainst  yourself  and  your  pos¬ 
sessions;  even  though  you  heartily  despise 
the  individuals  whose  separate  judgments 
go  to  make  up  that  sough.  For  you 
gradually  come  to  attach  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  ojnnion  of  the  peo])le 
among  whom  you  live,  even  though  that 
opinion  be  in  itself  worth  nothing.  There 
is  compensation,  however,  in  the  fact  that 
if  the  unfavorable  opinions  of  stupid  and 
incompetent  people  are  able  to  depress  a 
man,  the  favorable  opinions  of  stupid  and 
incompetent  people  are  able  to  elate  and 
encourage  even  a  very  clever  and  wise 
man.  Many  such  men  are  kojit  up  to 
the  mark  at  which  they  do  good  and 
even  great  things,  by  rumors  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by 
Mrs.  (irundy.  There  is  prob.ably  as 
much  happiness  communicated  to  a  hu- 
m.an  being  by  the  favorable  estimate  of 
those  around  him — though  they  are  j>eo- 
ple  of  no  great  standing,  and  not  very 
wise — as  if  they  were  the  wisest  and  no¬ 
blest  of  the  land.  For,  by  degrees,  even 
the  wise  man  begins  to  fancy  that  these 
people  Avho  think  so  highly  of  him  are  not 
quite  ordinary  folk ;  they  are  more  capa¬ 
ble  judges  of  human  excellence  than  peo- 
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pie  in  their  station  in  life  usually  are.  I 
can  (juite  understand  that  the  author 
who  finds  his  book  praised  in  the  Little 
Peddlmgtoti.  Gazette,  or  the  Whistlehinkie 
Banner  of  Freedom,  will  conclude  that 
these  arc  important  newspapers,  conduct¬ 
ed  wuth  intelligence  much  surp.assing  that 
of  country  papers  in  gener.al.  He  w  ill  be 
quite  cheerful  for  a  whole  forenoon  after 
reading  in  either  of  those  journals,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  of 
the  age.  So  a  clergyman,  who  is  popular 
in  his  own  parish,  will  quite  honestly 
come  to  think  that  its  population  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  intelligence  and  its  pow¬ 
er  of  appreciating  a  good  sermon.  Of 
course,  as  has  been  said,  the  converse 
case  holds  good.  The  ill  opinion  of  those 
around  you,  if  quite  universal,  is  depress¬ 
ing,  however  much  you  may  despise  that 
opinion.  Not  only  is  that  unfavorable 
estimate  always  around  you,  like  an  un¬ 
healthy  atmosphere,  but  you  gradually' 
come  to  think  that  the  people  who  hold  it 
are  rather  wise  and  important  people.  A 
parson  going  from  a  large  and  intelligent 
parish  to  one  where  the  people  are  few 
and  uncultivated,  knows  at  first  very 
nearly’  what  is  the  mark  of  his  present 
position  and  his  present  congregation, 
lie  knows  that,  seriously,  the  opinion 
which  his  parishioners  form  of  him  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  But  he  learns 
very  soon  that  comfort  and  discomfort 
may  be  caused  by  judgments  which  are 
absolutely  valueless.  You  may  remem¬ 
ber  what  Philip  Van  Artevelde  says  of 
that  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
favorable  of  all  individual  estimates  of 
man : 

“  How  little  flattering  is  a  woman’s  love  ! 

Worth  to  the  heart,  come  how  it  may,  a 
world ; 

W orth  to  men’s  measures  of  their  own  de¬ 
serts. 

If  weighed  in  wisdom’s  balance,  merely 
nothing!” 

And  gradu.ally  you  go  farther  than  Van 
Artevelde.  Probably  even  that  philo¬ 
sophic  man,  as  he  found  day  by  day  new 
indications  of  the  warm  affection  and  tlie 
hearty  admiration  of  the  woman  he  had 
in  his  mind  when  he  said  such  words, 
began  to  think  that,  after  all,  there  must 
be  something  unusual  about  him  to  elicit 
all  that  devotion ;  began  to  think  that 
her  opinion  w.as  sound  and  just ;  and 
'  that  she  must  be  a  person  of  no  ordinary 
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sa^.icity  who  arrived  at  a  judgment  80  !  body  thought  he  was  a  fool,  begin  to  fear 
true.  You  will  do  all  that.  You  will  not  |  that  he  was  one;  and  also  to  fear  that 
only  be  ple.osed  by  the  favorable  estimate  |  the  fact  that  he  could  not  see  he  was  a 
of  incompetent  judges:  you  will  come  to  1  fool  showed  the  hopelessness  of  his  con- 
think  that  they  are  very  competent  |  dition  ;  as  we  know  that  a  maniac  oeea- 
judges.  A  clergyman  who  at  one  time  |  sionally  believes  that  he  is  the  only  ^aiie 
used  to  preach  to  a  great  crowd  of  culti- ;  person  in  the  w’orld.  I  believe  that  there 
vated  folk  in  London,  told  me  that  after  i  is  nothing  that  can  hold  a  man  up  against 
he  had  been  a  few  months  in  a  little  the  depressing  elfect  of  being  held  in 
country  parish,  he  felt  quite  pleased  when  ,  little  esteem  by  those  around  him,  as  his 
he  found  the  mill-girls  of  a  manufacturing  i  family,  or  his  neighbors;  but  the  fact  of 
town  four  miles  off,  walking  over  on  his  being  held  in  good  estimation  by 
Sundays  to  hear  him  preach  ;  and  also  :  some  person  or  persons  elsewhere,  whom 
that  he  began  to  think  these  mill-girls  {  he  can  regard  as  wiser  and  worthier 
very  intelligent  people,  whose  apprecia-  judges  of  him  than  those  around  him  are. 
tion  w’as  w'orth  having.  Your  “  nature  ,  I  have  known  a  great  preacher,  whose 
is  subdued  to  what  it  w’orks  in.”  You  church  w.as  nearly  empty  on  Sundays.  It 
stand  ill  considerable  aw'C  of  things  amid  ;  w:is  in  a  remote  rural  district.  But 
which  you  always  live.  And  the  truth  ;  whenever  he  went  to  preach  in  .any  large 
is,  that  almost  every  thing,  w'hen  you  town,  the  church  in  which  he  preached 
come  to  know  it  w’ell,  is  bigger  than  the  i  was  crowded  to  excess.  So  he  could  set 
stranger  fancies  it.  It  is  because  things,  :  the  opinion  of  the  remote  Mrs.  Grundy 
when  you  come  to  know  them,  are  really  |  against  that  of  the  near  Mrs.  Grundy, 
so  good,  that  the  lues  liosicelliana  pre- 1  and,  though  surrounded  by  the  uiifavora- 
vails  to  such  a  degree  in  biographers ;  1  ble  estimation  of  the  near  Mrs.  Grundy, 
that  each  parson  thinks  his  own  church  in  ,  he  could  retain  composure  and  confidence 
some  one  respect  superior  to  the  general  in  himself,  by  backing  up  his  estimate  of 
run  ;  and  that  the  rustics  of  each  parish  hUnself  with  that  of  the  distant  world, 
think  their  own  the  finest  in  the  country.  And  there  are  people  with  no  distant 
The  things  are  really  very  good  ;  and  it  j  friends  to  lean  on,  who  yet,  in  a  remote 
is  difficult  to  estimate  how  good,  rebtive-  situation,  find  the  sup|»oit  and  sympathy 
ly  to  others.  When  a  wise  man  finds  they  want,  in  the  better  part  of  our  pe- 
himself  second,  or  ninth,  or  nineteenth,  in  riodical  literature.  The  Times  coming 
competition  with  others,  whether  the  ^  daily  to  an  educated  man  in  a  very  rustic 
competition  be  in  the  size  of  its  turnijis,  i  place,  is  a  great  blessing.  So  is  the 
the  speed  of  his  horses,  the  beauty  of  liis  ^  Saturday  Review  to  the  country  parson, 
pictures,  the  bitterness  of  his  reviews,  the  i  So  are  the  Quarterly  Reviews  generally, 
amiability  of  his  children,  or  the  badness  |  lie  will  find  much  in  them  with  which  he 
of  his  headaches,  (all  matters  of  which  can  not  agree ;  a  good  deal  which  is  ex- 
pcople  are  given  to  boast,)  the  wise  man  tremely  distasteful  to  him.  But  in  read- 
will  not  necessarily  conclude  that  he  him-  ing  them,  he  breathes  a  different  atmos- 
self  or  his  belongings  are  less  good  or  ;  phere  from  that  in  which  he  is  placed  by 
great  than  he  had  previously  supposed.  ,  many  of  his  daily  concerns  and  acquaint- 
The  right  conclusion  is  this :  that  other  |  ances.  lie  finds  in  them  something  to 
men  and  their  belongings  are  better  or  i  prevent  him  from  being  cowed  into  con- 
bigger  than  ho  had  fancied  them.  And  |  formity.  lie  finds  the  thoughts  of  culti- 
though  the  favorable  ap])reciation  of  vated  men,  holding  the  same  canons  of 
judges,  barristers,  cabinet  ministers,  and  ;  taste  with  himself;  and,  in  the  main, 
the  like,  is  undoubtedly  worth  more  than  ;  holding  nearly  the  same  great  points  of 
that  of  factory-girls,  still  the  favorable  ;  belief  on  more  important  things.  I  felt  it 
apj»reciHlion  of  the  factory-girls  may  be  i  as  a  comfort,  after  Lately  hearing  a  man 
regarded  as  worth  a  good  de.al,  by  one  ^  say  that  a  certain  noble  cathedral  was  “  a 
who  lives  exclusively  among  factory  girls.  |  great  ugly  j.ail  of  a  place,”  to  read  a  bril- 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  farther  consid-  liant  article  in  praise  of  Gothic  architec- 
eration  that  comes  in  to  give  weight  to  ture.  And  when  you  .are  building  a  pret- 
the  unfavorable  judgment  of  Mrs.  Grun-  ty  Elizabethan  house,  with  all  its  grace- 
dy.  A  wise  man,  knowing  how  human  ful  characteristics,  you  do  not  mind  a 
vanity  leads  people  to  over-estimate  their  bit  that  Mrs.  Grundy,  Mr.  Snarling,  and 
own  merits,  would,  if  ho  found  that  every  Miss  Limejuice  go  about  saying  that  it  is 
VOL.  LV.— NO.  3  21 
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gimcrack,  barbaroas,  Popish,  inconve¬ 
nient,  dark,  and  fit  only  tor  monks  and 
nuns,  when  you  are  able  to  turn  to  many 
pages  on  which  competent  men  have  set 
out  the  beauties  and  comforts  of  that  de¬ 
lightful  style,  and  shown  up  the  nonsense 
of  the  stupid  and  tasteless  folk  who  abuse 
it.  But  if  you  stood  alone  in  the  world  in 
your  love  for  the  well-shown  gable  and 
the  pointed  arch,  it  may  be  feared  that, 
unless  you  had  the  determination  of  the 
martyr,  you  would  be  badgered  into  keep¬ 
ing  your  opinions  to  yourself,  and  into 
conforming  your  practice  to  that  of  other 
people.  There  are  few  more  delightful 
things  to  any  one  who  has  long  lived 
among  those  with  whom  he  feels  no  sym¬ 
pathy,  than  to  find  himself  among  people 
who  tlunk  and  feel  as  he  does.  And  there 
is  more  than  pleasure  in  the  case  ;  there 
is  something  in  this  that  will  strengthen 
.and  vivify  his  t.astes  and  beliefs  into  re¬ 
doubled  energy. 

You  will  not  unfrequently  find  people 
who  loudly  profess  their  contempt  for  the 
world’s  opinion,  who  are  really  living  in 
abject  terror  of  it.  A  coward,  you  know, 
often  assumes  a  bullying  manner.  And 
there  is  no  weaker  or  sillier  way  of  con¬ 
sidering  Mrs.  Grundy,  than  to  be  ever  on 
the  watch  for  opportunities  of  shocking 
her.  It  is  for  the  most  part  nervous  peo¬ 
ple,  very  much  afraid  other,  who  do  this. 
We  all  know  persons  who  take  gro.at  de¬ 
light  in  trying  to  astonish  mankind  by  the 
awful  opinions  they  express,  and  by  con¬ 
duct  flatly  opposed  to  the  rules  of  civilized 
society.  You  will  find  parsons  who  in 
their  sermons  like  to  frighten  people,  by 
sailing  as  near  unsound  doctrine  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  or  by  a  manner  very  devoid  of  that 
gravity  which  becomes  the  time  and  place. 
So  with  young  ladies  who  smoke  cigars, 
or  talk  in  a  fast  manner  to  gentlemen  on 
subjects  and  about  people  of  which  they 
ought  to  know  nothing.  So  with  the 
greater  part  of  all  eccentricity.  One  can 
be.ar  eccentricity,  however  great,  Avhen  it 
is  genuine.  One  can  bear  the  man,  how¬ 
ever  oddly  he  may  act,  who  acts  in  Mrs, 
Grundy’s  presence  as  though  he  saw  her 
not ;  and  who  bond  Jid^  does  not  see  her. 
But  it  is  a  very  wretched  and  contempti¬ 
ble  thing,  to  witness  a  m.an  doing  very 
bold  things,  going  through  all  kinds  of 
eccentric  gyrations,  with  a  side-glance  all 
the  while  at  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  with  an 
ear  upon  the  stretch  to  remark  what  she 
i  i  going  to  say. 
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There  are  men  who  arc  right  in  care¬ 
fully  observing  the  world’s  opinion  of 
them  and  their  doings :  whose  duty  it  is 
to  observe  these  things  carefully.  There 
arc  men  who  know  for  certain  that  the 
world  has  an  oiiinion  of  them  :  an  opinion 
varying  from  d.ay  to  day  ;  and  an  opinion 
upon  whose  variations  very  tangible  re¬ 
sults  depend.  Such  a  man  is  the  Prime 
Minister  in  this  country,  llis  possession 
of  actual  power  and  of  profitable  place 
depends  just  upon  the  w’orld’s  opinion  of 
him :  an  opinion  which  ebbs  and  flows 
from  week  to  week ;  which  is  indicated 
unmi.stak.ably  by  his  parliamentary  major¬ 
ity  as  it  rises  and  sinks ;  and  which  is  af¬ 
fected  by  a  host  of  circumst.ances  quite 
away  from  the  Premier’s  merits.  If  the 
Premier  is  desirous  to  reUain  his  place,  I 
should  fancy  that,  till  he  gets  indurated 
to  it,  it  must  be  a  most  disagreeable  one. 
From  what  a  variety  of  quarters  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Grundy  must  be  borne  to  his  ears ; 
and  how'  difficult  it  must  be  to  know  pre¬ 
cisely  what  importance  to  attach  to  thi.s 
or  th.at  specific  bellow!  Judging  from 
the  easy  way  in  which  the  present  head 
of  the  government  bears  his  functions,  one 
w'ould  suppose  that  to  be  Prime  Minister 
must  be  like  being  stoker  of  an  American 
high-pressure  steamer.  At  first,  you  will 
be  momently  in  expectation  of  being 
blown  up  ;  but  by  .and  by  you  will  come 
to  take  it  quite  coolly ;  indeed,  with  a 
hardihood  rather  appalling  to  most  people 
to  see.  There  is  no  one  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  know  so  certainly  and  immedi¬ 
ately  what  his  own  world  thinks  of  him, 
as  a  great  actor.  It  is  an  index  of  his 
popularity,  as  certain  as  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  is  of  the  temperature, 
how'  the  theater  fills  at  which  he  performs. 
And  to  him,  popul.arity  is  more  than 
empty  praise.  It  is  substantial  pudding. 
The  bread  and  butter  of  his  wife  and  child¬ 
ren  depend  upon  it.  There  are  cases  in 
which  It  is  a  miserable  spectacle  to  see  a 
man  eagerly  anxious  .about  the  w'orld’s 
opinion.  There  is  no  more  contemptible 
and  degrading  sight,  than  a  clergyman 
who  sets  his  heart  upon  popularity  as  a 
preacher;  who  is  alw’ays  fishing  for  com¬ 
pliments,  and  using  clap-trap  arts  to  draw 
a  crow’d  and  amaze  people.  You  come  to 
hear  of  preachers  who,  it  is  plain,  are 
prepared  to  go  any  length  :  men  who 
would  preach  standing  on  their  head  ra¬ 
ther  th.an  fail  of  creating  a  sensation.  I 
thank  God  I  never  listened  to  such  ;  but  1 
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Itjivo  re.n(l  in  print  addresses  described  as  i 
liaving  been  given  in  buildings  professed¬ 
ly  used  for  the  worship  of  the  Almighty, 
which  addresses,  in  their  title,  subject, 
and  entire  tone,  were  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  advertisements  and  exhibitions  of  i 
Hamum.  Their  vulgar  buffoonery  and  | 
disgusting  profanity  W'ere  intended  as  a  | 
bait  to  the  lowest  and  worst  classes  in  the  ! 
community.  You  may  have  known  per¬ 
sons,  in  various  walks  of  life  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  world’s  good  opinion, 
but  who  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  It  did  not  make  them 
happy  to  have  it,  but  it  would  have  made 
them  miserable  to  lose  it.  To  go  down  a  ! 
peg  or  two  in  the  scale  of  fame  would 
have  been  unendurable.  And  you  would 
find,  them  occasionally  putting  out  feelers, 
to  try  whether  the  popular  gale  was  slack¬ 
ening.  Should  it  show  signs  of  slacken- 
ing,  you  have  various  acquaintances  who 
will  be  careful  to  inform  yon.  I  knew  a 
young  divine  who  preached  for  almost 
the  fii-st  time  at  a  certain  country  church. 
A  few'  days  after,  a  man  from  the  parish, 
a  vulgar  person,  and  almost  a  stranger, 
came  and  assured  him  that  his  sermon 
did  not  by  any  means  guv  sahtisfawkshun. 

I  have  known  a  person,  a  stupid  and  ig¬ 
norant  blockhead,  who  devoted  himsdf 
to  going  about  and  retailing  to  every 
one  he  knew',  any  wretched  little  piece  of 
tattle  which  might  be  disagreeable  to  hear. 

I  don’t  believe  the  rn.an  was  malignant. 

I  suppose  he  yielded  to  an  impulse  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  which  makes  a  hen  cackle 
when  it  has  laid  an  egg.  Unhapjnly, 
some  men  are  so  weak  that  though  they 
find  it  unpleasant  to  be  informed  that 
the  w'orld  is  pronouncing  opinion  against 
them,  they  yet  find  a  certain  fascination 
impelling  them  to  learn  all  particulars  as 
to  this  unfriendly  opinion.  And  so  the  ig¬ 
norant  blockhead  found  many  attentive 
auditors.  Doubtless  this  gratified  him. 
My  readers,  cut  such  a  man  short  at  once. 
Snub  him.  Shut  him  up.  As  you  would 
close  the  window  through  which  a  bitter 
north-east  w'ind  is  blowing  into  your 
chamber  on  a  w'intcr  day,  so  shut  up  this 
wretched  gutter  that  conveys  to  you  the 
dregs  of  Mrs.  Grundy!  I 

As  you  go  on  through  life,  my  friend,  I 
you  will  discover  a  good  m.any  Cmced 
People.  These  people  have  been  fairly 
beaten  by  their  fear  of  what  the  world 
will  say.  They  are  always  in  a  vague 
alarm.  They  are  afraid  of  saying  or  doing 


the  most  innocent  thing,  lest  in  some  way, 
they  can  not  say  how,  it  may  turn  to 
their  prejudice.  They  are  in  mortal  dread 
of  committing  themselves.  They  live  in 
some  general  confused  apprehension  of 
what  may  come  next.  They  arc  always 
thinking  that  Mr,  A  bowed  rather  stiffly 
to  them,  and  w'ondering  what  it  can  mean; 
that  Mrs.  B  looked  the  other  w'ay  as  they 
passed,  and  no  doubt  intends  to  finally 
cut  their  acquaintance  ;  and  the  like.  All 
this  shades  off  into  developments  which 
pass  the  limit  of  sanity ;  as  believing  that 
the  entire  population  of  the  place  have 
combined  against  them,  and  that  the  hu¬ 
man  race  at  large  is  resolved  to  thwart 
their  plans  and  crush  their  hopes.  I  do 
not  mention  these  things  to  be  laughed  at. 
The  sincerest  sympathy  is  duo  to  such  as 
suffer  in  this  way.  No  doubt  all  this 
founds  upon  a  nervous,  anxious  nature ; 
but  it  has  been  greatly  fostered  by  lend¬ 
ing  a  ready  ear  to  such  stupid,  if  not  ma¬ 
licious,  tattlers  as  have  just  been  men¬ 
tioned.  There  is,  indeed,  much  of  natural 
temperament  here ;  much  of  physical  con¬ 
stitution.  There  are  boys  who  go  to 
school  each  moi-ning,  trembling  with 
vague  m>prehension,  they  can  not  say  of 
what.  Bossibly  there  is  some  idea  that 
all  their  companions  may  league  agnin.st 
them.  There  is  not  much  of  the  magnani¬ 
mous  about  boys ;  and  such  a  poor  little 
fellow  probably  le.ads  a  sad  enough  school 
life.  And  years  afterward,  when  he  is  a 
man  in  business,  you  may  find  him  going 
away  from  his  cottage  on  the  outskirts 
into  town  each  morning,  to  get  his  letters 
and  attend  to  the  day’s  transactions,  as 
Daniel  might  have  gone  into  the  den.  To 
many  human  beings  the  world  is  as  a 
great,  fierce  machine,  whirring  and  grind¬ 
ing  inexonably  on  ;  and  their  great  desire 
is  to  keep  away  from  it.  And  possibly 
the  man  who  is  most  thoroughly  cowed 
by  the  w'orld  is  not  the  man  who  lives  in 
an  even  and  equable  awe  of  it ;  but  rather 
he  who  now  and  then  rebels,  makes  a 
frantic,  foolish  fight  for  freedom,  gets 
terribly  mauled  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
world  on  some  stupid  issue,  and  then 
gives  up,  and  sinks  down  beaten  into  a 
state  of  utter  prostration.  Probably  such 
a  man,  for  a  while  after  each  desperate 
rally,  is  the  most  cowed  of  cowed  men. 

There  are  human  beings  of  this  tempe¬ 
rament,  who  seem  to  feel  as  though  any 
street  in  which  an  acquaintance  lives  were 
barricaded  against  their  passage.  They 
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will  tell  you  that  they  don’t  like  to  pass  ! 
Mr.  Smith’s  house,  lest  he  should  see  j 
lliein.  You  listen  with  wonder,  and  pos-  j 
sibly  you  reply  :  “Suppose  he  does,  what 
then?”  Of  course  they  can  not  answer 
your  question ;  they  can  not  fix  on  any 
specific  evil  result  which  would  follow  if  j 
Mr.  Smith  did  happen  to  see  them  ;  they 
have  simply  a  vague  fear  of  the  conse-  i 
quences  of  that  event.  You  will  find  such  | 
}»cojjle,  if  they  are  walking  along  the  j 
street,  and  see  any  one  they  know  coming 
in  their  direction,  instantly  get  out  of  the 
way  by  turning  down  some  side-lane.  I  j 
believe  that  in  the  hunting-field  the  cry 
of  Ware  v^heat  warns  the  horseman  to 
keep  ofl!"  the  ground  sown  with  that  pre¬ 
cious  grain,  lest  the  crop  sutler  damage. 

I  think  I  have  seen  human  beings,  tlie 
voice  of  whose  whole  nature,  as  they  ad¬ 
vanced  through  creation,  appeared  to  bo 
Ware  Friend  I  Their  wish  was  just  to 
keep  out  of  any  body’s  way.  It  was  v.ain 
to  .ask  M'hat  harm  would  follow  even  if 
tliey  met  Mr.  Green  or  the  Miss  lirowns. 
Tliey  did  not  know  exactly  why  they 
were  afraid :  they  were  vaguely  cowed. 
Is  it  because  the  present  writer  feels 
within  himself  something  which  might  ul¬ 
timately  land  him  in  that  tvretched  con¬ 
dition  of  moral  prostration,  that  he  is 
anxious  to  describe  it  accurately  and 
protest  against  it  bitterly?  You  find 
people  so  thoroughly  cowed,  that  they 
apjiearto  be  always  apologizing  for  veil- 1 
tilling  to  be  in  this  world.  Tliey  seem  j 
virtually  to  say  to  every  one  they  meet,  | 
but  especially  to  all  baronets,  lords,  and 
the  like  :  “  I  beg  your  pardon  for  being 
here.”  You  will  find  them  8.aying  this 
even  to  wealthy  mercantile  men.  Not 
only  is  this  a  p.ainful  and  degrading  point 
to  arrive  at;  I  do  not  he.Mtate  to  s-ay 
that  it  is  a  morally  wrong  one.  It  implies 
a  forgetfulness  of  Who  put  you  in  this 
world,  my  friend,  that  you  should  wish  to 
skulk  through  it  in  that  fashion.  Is  not 
this  the  right  thing  for  a  human  being  to 
feel — The  Creator  put  me  here,  in  my 
lowly  [dace  indeed ;  but  I  h.avc  as  good  a 
right  in  this  world,  in  my  own  place  in  it, 
ns  the  queen  or  the  emperor.  My  title 
to  be  here  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest :  it  is  the  will  of 
my  Maker.  And  I  shall  follow  the  advice 
of  a  good  and  resolute  man  in  an  early  cen¬ 
tury,  who  was  always  ready  to  give  honor 
to  whom  it  was  due,  but  who  would  not 
abnegate  his  rights  as  roan,  for  mortal. 
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I  intend  to  do  what  he  8.aid  should  be 
done  by  “  every  man” — I  intend,  “  wdiere- 
in  I  am  called,  therein  to  abide  with 
God.” 

There  are  few  more  contemptible  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  human  slavery  than  you  may 
find  in  cowed  people  who,  in  every  little 
thing  they  do,  are  guided  not  by  their 
notions  of  what  is  right,  but  by  their  be¬ 
lief  as  to  what  Mrs.  Grundy  may  say, 
more  especially  the  Grundy  whose  in¬ 
come  ami  social  standing  somewhat  sur- 
p.ass  their  own.  I  once  heard  a  parson, 
who  had  a  large  income,  say  tliat  he 
could  not  venture  to  put  his  man-servant 
into  livery,  because  the  gentry  in  his 
p.arish  would  not  like  it !  I  suggested 
that  it  was  no  concern  of  the  gentry  how 
he  might  .attire  his  servant;  that  the 
questions  to  be  considered  conccmeil 
only  himself,  and  appeared  to  mo  to  be 
these : 

1.  Whether  he  could  afford  it ; 

2.  Whether  he  would  like  it. 

And  that  for  myself,  if  I  could  answer 
these  questions  in  the  afiirmative,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  man  in  my  parish  who 
would  venture  to  interfere  with  what  I 
thought  fit  to  do  in  the  matter.  Xot  but 
what  1  believe  that  vulgar  and  impertinent 
individu.als  might  be  found  who  would 
not  like  to  see  my  friend  approximating 
too  closely  to  their  own  magnificence ; 
but  if  there  be  a  thing  in  this  world  to  be 
decisively  and  instantly  snubbed,  it  assur¬ 
edly  would  be  the  insolence  of  venturing 
to  ex|)res8,  in  my  friend’s  presence,  either 
liking  or  dislike  in  the  case.  I  have 
known  a  talking  busy-body,  a  relation  of 
Miss  Limejuice,  who  called  at  the  house 
of  a  family  lately  come  to  settle  in  a  re¬ 
mote  country  region,  to  inform  them  that 
their  dining  so  late  as  they  did  w.as  re¬ 
garded  as  presumptuous;  and  that  various 
neighboring  families  felt  aggrieved  that 
their  own  dinner-hour,  hitherto  esteemed 
the  most  advanced  in  fashion,  had  been 
transcended  by  the  new  comers.  It  may 
suffice  to  say,  that  though  the  rehation  of 
Miss  Limejuice  was  tre.ated  with  entire 
civility,  she  never  ventured  in  that  house 
to  recur  to  that  topic  again.  It  is  curious 
how  rapidly  it  comes  to  be  understood, 
whether  any  individual  possesses  that 
cowed  and  abject  nature  which  permits 
impertinent  interference  in  his  private 
concerns,  or  not.  The  most  meddlesome 
of  tattling  old  women  knows  when  she 
may  venture  to  repeat  Mrs.  Grundy’s 
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opinion,  and  when  she  had  better  not. 
And  ail  this  without  the  least  noisy  de¬ 
monstration  ;  all  this  with  very  little  re¬ 
ference  to  the  absolute  social  position  of 
the  person  to  be  interfered  with.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  animal.  An 
eagle,  you  know,  is  a  smaller  animal  than 
a  goose  ;  but  it  is  inexpedient  to  interfere 
with  the  former  bird.  If  you  have  any 
unpleasant  advice  to  offer,  stick  to  the 
goose,  my  friend  ! 

In  this  country,  when  a  man  gets  on  in 
life,  and  begins  to  evince  signs  of  we.alth, 
the  only  hostile  feeling  he  is  likely  to  en¬ 
counter  is  that  of  the  superior  class  into 
which  he  is  now  seeking  admission.  It 
is  natural  enough  that  those  who  have 
long  been  in  an  elevated  place  should 
feel  disquieted  when  they  find  some  one 
on  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  downw'ard,  rising  up  to  their  own 
level,  or  even  transcending  it.  The  feel¬ 
ing,  of  course,  is  an  unworthy  one ;  and 
worthy  people  struggle  with  it,  and  soon 
get  over  it.  A  still  more  disagreeable 
manifestation  is  one  which  I  am  told  is 
not  uncommon  in  democratic  countries. 
It  is  that  the  man  who  rises  is  pursued 
by  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  class  from 
which  he  rises;  and  that  the  people  of 
that  class  desire  to  keep  him  down  to  his 
origin.al  level.  I  have  been  told  that  in 
the  United  States  men  who  have  reached 
great  fortune  are  afraid  to  take  the  use 
of  it,  lest  by  doing  so  they  should  draw 
upon  themselves  the  popular  enmity.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  a  rich  man  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  Atlantic  city  put  up  a  gilded  lamp 
over  his  front  door ;  and  that  in  a  fow 
days  a  deputation  of  his  neighbors  waited 
upon  the  rich  man,  and  informed  him 
that  the  gilded  lamp  would  not  do  ;  that 
it  was  esteemed  as  “  too  aristocratic;”  and 
th<at  if  he  did  not  wish  his  windows  smash¬ 
ed,  he  had  better  have  taken  it  away.  In 
this  country  the  rich  man  would  have 
shown  the  deputation  the  door ;  if,  indeed, 
one  can  irnngiiie  the  deputation  even  com¬ 
ing  to  him.  But  in  th.at  country  of  unli¬ 
mited  freedom,  where  the  people  are  free 
to  force  other  people  to  do  what  theyWVa, 
and  what  the  other  |>eopIe  don't  like,  a 
different  course  was  advisable.  The  rich 
man  humbly  bowed  to  the  expressed  judg¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Grundy ;  and  he  removed 
the  gilded  lamp.  As  tlie  old  Scotch  poet 
said  :  “Ah  1  freedom  is  a  nobill  thing !” 
The  misfortune  is,  that  in  a  j)erfectly  free 
country,  it  seems  essential  that  the  culti- 


j  vated  minority  should  be  the  most  cowed 
I  people — that  is,  the  most  abject  slaves — 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  attitude  which  men  assume 
toward  the  world’s  opinion,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  change  sometimes  p.a8se8  over 
them.  We  all  know  that  human  beings 
in  the  course  of  their  lives,  go  through 
I  many  phases  of  opinion  and  feeling  as  to 
I  tnost  mattera ;  but  I  think  there  is  no 
single  matter  in  which  they  may  exhibit 
extremes  so  far  apart  as  in  the  matter  of 
confidence  and  cowedness.  You  will  find 
men  who  as  schoolboys  were  remarkable 
for  their  forwardness:  who  were  always 
ready  to  start  up  and  roar  out  an  answer 
j  in  their  class ;  and  who  even  at  college 
were  pushing  and  confident,  and  quite 
willing  to  take  a  lead  among  their  fellow- 
students;  but  who  ten  years  after  leaving 
the  university,  have  shrunk  into  very 
modest  and  retiring  and  timid  men,  I 
have  known  several  cases  in  which  this 
W!is  so ;  always  in  the  case  of  men  who 
had  carried  off  very  high  honors.  Doubt¬ 
less  this  loss  of  confidence  is  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  result  of  growing  experience, 

I  and  of  the  lowlier  estimate  of  one’s  own 
!  powers  which  that  seldom  fails  to  bring 
to  men  of  sense ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
in  no  small  measure  the  result  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  system  early  over-driven,  and  of  a 
mental  constitution  from  which  the  elas¬ 
ticity  h.a3  been  taken  by  too  hard  w’ork, 
gone  through  too  soon.  You  know  that 
if  you  put  a  horse  in  harness  at  three 
years  old,  he  will,  if  he  be  a  good  horse, 
do  his  work  splendidly  ;  but  he  w’ill  not 
do  it  long.  At  six  years  old,  he  will  be 
a  spiritless,  broken-do wm  creature.  You 
took  it  out  of  him  too  soon.  He  is  used 
up.  And  the  cleverest  young  men  at  the 
universities  are  often  like  the  horse  set  to 
hard  work  at  three.  By  the  time  they 
are  two-and-twenty,  you  have  seraetirnes 
taken  out  of  them  the  best  that  will  ever 
come.  They  will  probably  die  about 
middle-age ;  and  till  that  time  they  will 
go  heavily  through  life,  with  little  of  the 
cheerful  spring.  They  will  not  rise  to  the 
occasion.  They  can  not  answer  the  spur. 
They  are  prematurely  old  :  weary,  jaded, 
cowed.  Oh !  that  the  vile  system  of  mid¬ 
night  toil  at  the  universities,  both  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  w'ere  finally  abolisherl ! 
It  directly  encourages  many  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  race  to  mortgage  their 
best  energies  and  their  future  years,  to 
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sustain  the  reckless  expenditure  of  the 
present.  It  would  be  an  invaluable 
blessing  if  it  were  made  a  law,  inexora¬ 
ble  as  those  of  the  Medes,  that  no  honors 
sliould  ever  be  given  to  any  student  who 
was  not  in  bed  by  eleven  o’clock  at 
latest. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  when  any  person,  old 
or  young,  goes  through  his  work  in  a 
cowed  spirit  I  do  not  mean,  goes 
through  his  work  in  a  jaded,  heartless 
way  merely,  but  goes  through  his  work 
in  the  bare  hope  of  escaping  blame.  A 
great  part  of  all  that  is  done  in  this  world 
is  done  in  this  way.  Many  children, 
many  servants,  many  clerks,  and  even 
several  parsons,  go  through  their  daily 
round  thus.  I  need  not  say  how  poorly 
that  work  will  usually  be  done  which  the 
man  wishes  just  to  get'  through  without 
any  great  reprobation ;  but  think  how 
unhappily  it  will  be  done,  and  what  a 
miserable  training  of  mind  and  heart  it 
is !  It  seems  to  me  that  few  people  do 
their  work  heartily,  and  really  as  well  as 
they  can.  And  people  who.se  desire  is 
merely  to  get  through  somehow,  seem  to 
stand  to  their  work  as  at  a  level  below  it. 
The  man  who  honestly  does  his  best, 
works  from  above ;  his  task  is  below 
him ;  be  is  master  of  it,  however  hard  it 
may  be.  The  man  who  hopes  no  more 
than  to  escape  censure,  and  who  accord- 
tnglv  aims  at  nothing  more,  seems  to 
work  from  below ;  his  task  is  above  him  ; 
he  is  cowed  by  it.  Let  us  resolve  that 
we  shall  always  give  praise  when  we  can. 
You  will  find  many  people  who  are  al¬ 
ways  willing  to  find  mult  with  their  ser¬ 
vants,  if  their  servants  do  any  thing 
wrong,  but  who  never  say  an  approving 
word  when  their  servants  do  right.  You 
will  find  many  people  who  do  the  like  as 
to  their  children.  And  only  too  oA.en 
tliat  wretched  management  breaks  the 
spring  of  the  youthful  spirit.  Yes,  many 
little  children  are  cowed ;  and  the  result 
is  either  a  permanent  dull  quiescence, 
never  to  be  got  over,  or  a  fierce  reaction 
against  the  accursed  tyranny  that  embit¬ 
tered  early  years — a  reiujtion  which  may 
sometimes  cast  off  entirely  the  bonds  of 
natural  affection,  and  even  of  moral  re¬ 
straint.  How  it  encourages  and  cheers 
the  cowed  little  fellow,  growing  up  in  the 
firm  belief  that  he  is  hopelessly  wicked, 
and  never  can  do  any  thing  to  please  any 
one,  to  trj^  reward  as  a  change  from  con¬ 
stant  punishment  and  bullying !  I  have 


seen  the  good  effect  upon  such  a  one  of 
the  kind  approving  word.  How  much 
more  cheerfully  the  work  will  be  done  ; 
how  much  better  it  will  be  done ;  and 
how  much  happier  a  man  he  will  be  that 
does  it!  A  poor  fellow  who  never  ex- 

Iiects  that  he  can  please,  and  who  barely 
lopes  that  he  may  pass  without  censure 
and  abuse,  will  do  his  task  very  heartless¬ 
ly.  Let  us  praise  warmly  and  heartily 
wherever  praise  is  deserved.  And  if  we 
weigh  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  a 
great  deal  of  hearty  praise  is  deserved 
in  this  world  on  every  day  that  shines 
upon  it. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying,  that  many 
W'orthy  people  go  through  their  religious 
duties  in  a  thoroughly  cowed  spirit  ? 
They  want  just  to  escape  God’s  wrath — 
not  to  gain  his  kind  favor.  The  great 
spring  of  conduct  within  them  is  not  love, 
but  abject  terror.  Truly  a  mistaken  ser¬ 
vice  1  You  have  heard  of  the  devil-wor- 
8hipei*s  in  India ;  do  you  know  why  they 
worship  the  devil  ?  Because  they  think 
him  a  very  powerful  being,  who  can  do 
them  a  mischief  if  they  don’t.  Does  not 
the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  rendered  in 
that  cowed  spirit,  partake  of  the  essential 
nature  of  devil-worship  ?  Let  us  not  love 
and  serve  our  Maker,  my  reader,  becau.se 
we  are  in  fear  that  he  will  torment  us  i  f 
we  do  not.  Let  us  humbly  love  and 
serve  him  because  he  is  so  good,  so  kind 
to  you  and  me,  because  he  loved  us  first, 
ami  because  we  can  see  him  and  his  glory 
in  the  kindest  face  this  world  ever  saw  ! 
I  do  not  think  w'e  should  have  been  afraid 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  I  do  not  think  wc 
need  have  gone  in  a  cowed  spirit  to  him. 
And  in  him  we  have  the  only  manifesta¬ 
tion  that  is  level  to  our  understanding, 
of  the  Invisible  God.  I  think  we  could 
have  gone  to  him  confidingly  as  a  little 
child  to  a  kind  mother.  I  think  we  should 
have  feared  no  repulse,  no  impatience,  as 
we  told  to  him  the  story  of  all  our  sins 
and  wants  and  cares.  We  can  picture  to 
ourselves,  oven  yet,  the  kindly,  sorrowful 
features,  which  little  children  loved,  and 
which  drew  those  unsophisticated  beings 
to  gather  round  him  w'ithout  a  fear.  Let 
there  be  deep  humility,  but  notljng  of 
that  unworthy  terror.  You  remember 
what  we  know  on  the  best  of  all  authori¬ 
ty  is  Uie  first  .and  great  thing  we  are  to 
do.  It  is  not  to  cultivate  a  cowed  spirit. 
It  is  to  LOVE  our  Maker  with  heart  and 
I  soul  and  mind.  A.  K.  H.  B. 
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ARE  THE  PLANETS  INHABITED! 


Auk  the  planets  inhabited  ?  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  the 
human  mind,  and  for  a  solution  of  which 
we  as  naturally  look  to  the  science  of  As- 
.tronomy.  But  when  the  immense  dis¬ 
tance  which  separates  ns  even  from  the 
nearest  of  the  planets  is  remembered,  it 
can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
telescope  aflbrds  no  direct  evidence  on 
the  question,  whether  the  planets,  like  the 
earth,  are  inhabited  globes.  Yet,  though 
it  gives  no  direct  answer  to  this  inquiry, 
mo«lern  astronomy  has  collected  together 
a  mass  of  facts,  connected  with  the  posi¬ 
tions  and  motions,  the  physical  character 
and  conditions,  and  the  parts  played  in 
the  solar  system  by  the  several  globes  of 
which  that  system  is  composed,  which 
forms  a  vast  body  of  analogy,  leading  the 
intelligent  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
planets  are  worlds,  fuliilling  in  the  econo¬ 
my  of  the  universe  the  same  functions, 
and  created  by  the  same  Divine  hand,  for 
the  same  moral  purposes,  and  with  the 
same  destinies,  as  the  earth.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  find  that  these  orbs,  like  our 
own,  roll  in  regulated  periods  round  the 
sun  ;  that  they  have  nights  and  days,  and 
successions  of  seasons;  that  they  arc 
provided  with  atmospheres,  supporting 
clouds,  and  agitated  by  winds  ;  and  that 
thus,  also,  their  climates  and  seasons  arc 
modified  by  evaporation,  and  that  show¬ 
ers  refresh  their  surfaces.  For  we  know 
that  wherever  the  existence  of  clouds  is 
made  manifest  there  water  must  exist; 
there  evaporation  must  go  on  ;  there  elec¬ 
tricity,  with  its  train  of  phenonema,  must 
reign  ;  there  rains  must  fall,  there  hail 
and  snow  must  descend.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  dense  atmosphere  and  thick  clouds 
with  which  Venus  and  Mercury  are  con¬ 
stantly  enveloped,  the  telescope  has  ex¬ 
hibited  to  us  great  irregularities  on  their 
surfaces,  and  thus  proved  the  existence  of 
mountains  and  valleys.  But  it  is  upon 
the  planet  Mars,  which  approaches  near¬ 
est  to  the  earth,  that  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  inquiry.  Under  favorable  cir¬ 


cumstances  its  disk  is  seen  to  be  mapped 
out  by  a  varied  outline,  some  portions 
being  less  reflective  of  light  than  others, 
just  as  water  would  be  le.ss  reflective  than 
land.  Baer  and  Maedler,  two  Prussian 
.astronomers,  have  devoted  many  years’ 

I  labor  to  the  examination  of  Mars,  and  the 
I  result  has  put  us  in  possession  of  a  map  of 
the  geography  of  that  planet,  almost  as 
exact  and  well  defined  as  that  which  we 
possess  of  our  own ;  in  fact,  the  geogra¬ 
phical  outlines  of  land  and  water  have 
been  made  apparent  upon  it*  But  a  still 
more  extraordinary  fact  in  relation  •  to 
this  planet  remains  to  be  considered. 
Among  the  shaded  markings  which  have 
been  noted  by  the  telescope  u])on  its  disk, 
a  remarkable  region  of  brilliant  white 
light,  standing  out  in  boldest  relief,  h.as 
been  observed  surrounding  the  visible 
pole.  This  highly  illuminated  spot  is  to 
be  seen  most  plainly  when  it  emerges 
from  the  long  night  of  the  winter  season  ; 
but  when  it  has  passed  slowly  beneath  the 
heat  of  the  solar  beams,  it  is  found  to 
have  gradually  contracted  its  dimensions  ; 
and  at  last,  before  it  has  plunged  into 
light  on  the  opposite  side,  to  have  entire¬ 
ly  disappeared.  But  the  opposite  pole, 
then  coming  into  similar  relations,  is  found 
to  be  furnished  with  a  like  luminous  spot, 
which,  in  its  turn,  dissolves  as  it  becomes 
heated  by  the  summer  sun.  Now  these 
facts  prove  to  us,  incontestably,  that  the 
very  geographical  regions  of  Mars  are 
fac  similes  of  our  own.  In  its  long  polar 
winters  the  snows  accumulate  in  the  des¬ 
olation  of  its  high  northern  and  southern 
latitudes,  until  they  become  visible  to  us 
in  consequence  of  their  reflective  proper¬ 
ties;  and  these  are  slowly  melted  as  the 
sun’s  rays  gather  power  in  the  advancing 
season,  until  they  cease  to  be  appreciable 
to  terrestrial  eyes.  This  fact  is  a  most 
striking  one  in  reference  to  the  present 
question.  For,  to  quote  the  remarks  of 
one  of  the  authors  before  us  — 

“  If  the  moon  has  proved  to  us,  incontrovert- 
ibly,  that  one  of  the  celestial  luminaries  is  a 
solid  sphere,  carved  into  elevations  and  depres- 
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sions  analof^us  to  those  familiar  to  us  as  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  terrestrial  sur¬ 
faces,  Mars  teaches  us  as  emphatically  that  an¬ 
other  among  them  is  a  world  fitted  with  its 
rains,  and  snows,  and  clouds,  and  seasons,  to 
the  purposes  and  wants  of  organic  life,  which 
is  intimately  dependent  upon  such  adaptations 
for  its  being.” 

The  comparative  proximity  of  our  own 
satellite,  the  Ziloon,  has  necessarily  render¬ 
ed  it  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  it  has,  perhaps,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  other  celestial  orbs,  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  scrutinizing  observations  of 
the  telescope.  Since  the  completion  of 
the  great  instrument  of  Lord  Ilosse,  that 
nobleman  has  frequently  ob.served  it,  and 
its  appearance,  as  seen  by  the  great  tel¬ 
escope,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  &6resby : 

“  It  appeared  like  a  globe  of  molten  silver, 
and  every  object  of  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
yards  was  quite  visible.  Edifices,  therefore,  of 
the  size  of  York  Minster,  or  even  of  the  ruins 
of  Whitby  Abbey,  might  be  easily  perceived  if 
they  had  existed.  But  there  was  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  thing  of  that  nature ;  neither  was 
there  any  indication  of  the  existence  of  water, 
or  of  an  atmosphere.  There  was  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  extinct  volcanoes,  several  miles  in 
breadth ;  through  one  of  them  there  was  a 
line,  in  continuance  of  one  about  one  hundre<l 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  which  ran  in  a  straight 
direction  like  a  railway.  The  general  appear¬ 
ance,  however,  was  like  one  vast  ruin  of  nature ; 
and  many  of  the  pieces  of  rock,  driven  out  of 
the  volcanoes,  appeared  to  be  laid  at  various 
distances.” 

We  have  here  a  strong,  nay,  a  com¬ 
plete  confirmation  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  recent  discoveries  of  the  continental 
philosophers,  Maedler  of  Dorpat,  and 
Baer  of  Berlin.  The  result  of  their  curi¬ 
ous  and  elaborate  observations  has  been 
a  map  of  what  may  now,  without  a  fig¬ 
ure,  be  called  the  geography  of  the  moon, 
in  which  the  surface  of  that  satellite  has 
been  laid  out  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
that  of  our  own  globe.  Of  this  map,  a 
singular  triumph  of  human  ingenuity.  Dr. 
Nichol  has  given  a  reduced  copy,  besides  a 
number  of  plates,  representing  on  a  larger 
scale  special  parts  of  the  surface.  The 
general  character  of  the  moon  is  highly 
irregular,  marked  by  huge  mountains  and 
its,  the  hight  and  depth  of  which  have 
een  accurately  measured.  About  a  third 
part  only  of  the  surface  presented  to  us  is 
compai-atively  regular,  this  regular  portion 
being  plains,  and  not  seas,  as  M’as  former¬ 


ly  imagined.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
water;  and  although  astronomers  are  di¬ 
vided  in  opinion  about  the  existence  of 
an  atmosphere,  w’e  are  to  conclude  that 
the  moon  is  not,  in  its  present  state,  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  abode  of  organized  beings. 
With  regard  to  the  mountains,  a  great 
number  of  them  are  isolated  peaks,  such 
as  Teneriffe ;  mountain  nanges,  of  which 
some  reach  a  great  elevation,  are  also 
present  in  the  moon,  though  not  a  chief 
feature  in  its  surface.  At  least  three 
fifths  of  its  surface  are  studded  with  cav¬ 
erns,  penetrating  its  body,  and  gene* ally 
engirt  at  the  top  by  a  great  wall  of  rock*, 
which  is  serrated  and  often  crowned  by 
lofty  peaks.  These  caverns  or  craters,  as 
they  are  called,  vary  in  diameter  from 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  the  smallest  vi.sible 
space.  And  it  is  also  remarkable  that  as 
they  diminish  in  size  they  increase  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  order  th.at  the  general  reader 
may  obtain  some  notion  of  these  vast 
craters,  we  will  accompany  Dr.  Nichol  in 
his  ideal  visit  to  one  of  them — a  crater  to 
which  the  name  of  Tycho  has  been  given: 

“  Wandering  through  a  district  perhaps  the 
most  chaotic  in  the  moon,  where  ranges,  peaks, 
round  mountains  with  flat  tops  are  interminaled 
in  apparently  inextricable  confusion,  where 
there  is  no  plain  larger  than  a  common  field, 
that,  too,  rent  by  fissure-s,  and  strewn  with 
blocks  tliat  have  fallen  from  the  overhangirtg 
precipices — we  descry  in  the  horizon  what  seems 
an  immen.se  ridge  stretching  farther  than  the 
eye  can  carry  us,  and  reflecting  the  sun’s  rays 
with  dazzling  lustre.  On  approaching  this  wall, 
through  a  country  still  as  toilsome,  it  appears 
not  so  steep,  but  to  have  an  outward  sloping, 
which,  however  rough,  is  vet  practicable  to  the 
strong  of  head  and  firm  in  knee.  Ascend,  then, 
0  traveler !  averting  your  eyes  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  sun,  and,  having  gained  the  summit,  ex¬ 
amine  the  landscape  beyond.  Landscape !  It 
is  a  type  for  the  most  horrible  dream — a  thing 
to  be  thought  of  only  with  a  shudder.  We  are 
on  the  top  of  a  circular  precipice,  which  seems 
to  have  inclosed  a  space  fifty-five  miles  in 
diameter  ftom  all  the  living  world  forever  and 
ever!  Below,  where  the  wall  casts  its  shadow, 
it  is  black  as  Orcus — no  eye  can  penetrate  its 
utter  gloom  ;  but  where  daylight  has  touclu-d 
the  base  of  the  chasm,  its  character  is  disc!o.sed. 
Giddy  it  must  be  to  stand  on  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  or  the  Jungfrau,  or  TencrUie ;  but 
suppose  Jacques  Balniat,  when  he  set  the  first 
foot  on  that  lofliest  Alpine  peak,  had  found  on 
the  other  side,  not  the  natural  ‘  mountain  he 
ascended,  but  one  unbroken  precipice,  thirteen 
thousand  feet  deep,  below  which  a  few  terracis 
disturbed  the  uniformity ;  and  at  some  ten 
miles  distance  from  its  base,  a  chasm  deeper, 
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from  where  ho  looked,  by  two  thousand  feet, 
than  Mont  Blanc  is  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea !  would  even  the  stout  Swiss  have 
brought  home  his  senses  ?  or,  rather,  would  he 
have  returned  at  all,  and  not  lain  there  to  this 
hour,  fascinated  as  by  ten  thousand  rattle¬ 
snakes?  But  onward,  and  to  the  bottom  of 
this  mj'sterious  placet  No  foot  of  man  can 
take  us  there,  so  that  we  must  borrow  a  wing 
from  the  condor.  Off  then,  down,  down,  and 
arrive  !  It  is,  indcc<l,  a  terrible  place !  There 
are  mountains  in  it,  especially  a  central  one, 
four  thousand  feet  high,  and  five  or  six  con¬ 
centric  ridges  of  nearly  the  same  hight,  encir¬ 
cling  the  chasm  ;  but  the  eye  can  rest  on  noth¬ 
ing,  except  that  impassable  wall,  without  breach 
— only  with  a  few  pinnacles  on  its  lop — tower¬ 
ing  seventeen  thousand  feet  aloft  on  every  side, 
at  the  short  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and 
baffiing  our  escape  into  the  larger  world.  Noth¬ 
ing  here  but  the  scorching  sun  and  buniing 
sky;  no  rain  ever  refreshes  it,  no  cloud  ever 
shelters  it ;  only  benign  Night,  with  its  stars, 
and  the  mild  face  of  the  Earth.  Hut  we  tarry 
no  longer,  so  off  again,  and  rest  for  a  moment 
on  the  top  of  that  highest  pinnacle.  Look 
around  now,  and  away  from  Tycho.  What  a 
scene  I  Those  round  hills  with  fiat  tops  are 
craters,  and  the  whole  visible  surface  is  studded 
with  them — all  of  less  diameter  than  Tycho, 
but  probably  as  deep.  I^ook  yet  farther !  ^Vhat 
arc  those  dazzling  beams,  like  liquid  silver, 
passing  in  countless  multitudes  away  from  us 
along  the  whole  surface  of  the  moon  ?  Favor¬ 
ites  they  are  of  the  sun  ;  for  he  illumines  them 
more  than  all  else  besides,  and  assimilates  them 
to  his  own  burning  glory.  And  see  1  they  go 
on  every  side  from  Tycho.  In  his  very  center, 
overspreading  the  very  chasm  wo  have  left, 
there  is,  now  that  the  sun  has  further  ascended, 
a  plain  of  brilliant  light ;  and  outside  the  wall. 


I  at  this  place  at  least,  a  large  space  of  similar 
I  splendor  from  which  these  rays  depart  What 
I  they  are  we  know  not ;  but  they  spread  over  at 
'  least  one  third  of  the  moon’s  whole  surface. 
And  so  this  chasm,  which,  in  first  rashness, 
we  termed  a  hideous  dream,  is  bound  indissolu¬ 
bly  to  that  orb,  on  which,  when  the  heart  is 
I  pained,  one  lungs  to  look  and  be  consoled,  and 
through  her  to  the  beneficent  universe,  even  by 
tho.se  silver  though  mystic  cords  I  ” — Contem¬ 
plations  on  the  Solar  System. 

The  phenomenon  of  these  rays  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  indicate  a  protrusion 
from  below,  through  rents  or  cracks  in 
the  moon’s  crust,  extending  over  a  vast 
portion  of  its  surface,  and  produced  by 
the  convulsion  which  formed  that  stupen¬ 
dous  chasm.  The  formation  of  the  rays 
and  the  crater  was  therefore  the  same  ; 
and  the  crater  is  the  mere  mouth  or  |>oint 
of  escape  of  some  tremendous  internal  and 
eccentric  force.  And  thus,  at  an  early  .ige 
in  the  history  of  the  present  crust  of  the 
moon,  at  least  five  tliousand  cubic  miles 
of  rock  were  displaced,  and  the  solid  sur¬ 
face  in  all  directions  rent,  in  one  case, 

I  through  the  length  of  seventeen  hundred 
I  miles,  by  some  terrific  convulsion.  But 
I  our  space  prevents  our  dwelling  longer  on 
i'this  interesting  topic.  Dr.  Nichol’s  work 
j  .alrovo  quoted  contains  the  most  ample  de- 
j  tails  of  the  discoveries  relative  to  our  sat- 
!  ellite — discoveries  so  amply  verified  by 
the  great  Kosse  telescope ;  and  we  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  it,  both  on  .account  of 
its  accuracy  and  elegance,  to  the  notice 
of  all  our  readers. 


/ 


From  Fraicr’f  Magazine. 
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As  recently  as  in  the  montli  of  April 
last,  an  opinion  was  expressed  in  these 
pages,  that  “  the  Donati  had  spoiled 
us,”  for  other  comets,  “  for  many  a  year 
to  come.”  Little  could  it  have  been 
then  anticipated  by  ourselves,  or  our 
readers,  that  thirteen  weeks  would  prove 
the  groundlessness  of  that  conjecture. 
Not,  indeed,  that  we  can  admit  that  our 


old  friend  of  1858  is  altogether  beaten 
out  of  the  field.  The  fact  is  much  other¬ 
wise.  There  was  no  comparison  between 
the  condensed  profusion  of  his  beautiful 
white  plume,  as  it  stood  right  up,  night 
after  night,  in  the  dark  autumnal  sky, 
and  the  thin  and  scattered  streams  of 
our  late  visitant.  But  what  the  latter 
could  not  claim  on  the  score  of  iutrinsiu 
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merit  was  fully  compensated  to  him  by 
/  his  very  favorable  circumstances.  Far 
smaller  in  bulk  than  the  Donati,  he  came 
right  up  over  the  sun  with  a  more  vivid 
and  fiery  blaze  ;  his  very  aspect  seemed 
to  show  his  threatening  nearness,  and  ' 
the  comparatively  feeble  diffusion  of  his 
tresses  might  have  told  us  —  but  that 
none  of  us  knew  at  the  moment  how  to 
interpret  their  language — that  they  were 
closely  impending  over  our  heads,  if  not 
actually  enfolding  us  in  their  mazes,  and 
)>enetrating  the  very  air  we  were  breath¬ 
ing.  It  seems  now  an  established  fact, 
that  we  have  either  traversed  bodiiy  the 
line  of  that  glorious  comet’s  train,  or  at 
least  have  been  in  such  immediate  proxi¬ 
mity  to  its  sweep,  that  it  is  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  whole  of  its  materials 
should  have  traveled  past  us.  It  was 
a  wonderful  conjuncture.  Such  events 
may  have  frequently  taken  place  in  pre- 
astronomical  ages,  but  no  record  of  them, 
worthy  of  the  name,  remains  ;  and  w^e 
have  been  told,  upon  good  authority, 
that  the  tails  of  comets  were,  in  1819, 
1823,  and  1826,  directed  toward  the  earth ; 
but  they,  again,  were  too  short  to  have 
reached  us  :  while,  on  the  late  occasion, 
the  length  of  the  streams,  as  they  were 
lifted  off  our  atmosphere,  show'ed  plain- 1 
ly  that  they  had  passed  by  us,  and  far  ' 
beyond  us,  away  into  illimitable  space.  I 
And  now  the  event  has  actually  happen-  | 
ed  which  was  alluded  to  in  our  former 
dissertation  as  at  any  rate  possible — that 
near  appulse  w'hich,  it  was  supposed,  | 
might  .afford  an  unequivocal  solution  of 
the  question  of  cometary  influence  ;  and 
here  we  are,  proceeding  as  steadily  and 
quietly  as  ever  in  our  orbit,  and  as  far 
as  ever — at  least  as  regards  any  jmsitive 
evidence  —  from  any  kind  of  additional 
information.  The  comet  has  come  and 
gone,  never  to  be  again  beheld  by  any 
one  now  living  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  and  we  know  scarcely  any  thing 
more  about  it  than  before.  It  is  not 
only  a  present,  but  a  prospective  disap¬ 
pointment.  Generations  m.ay  pass  away, 
as  they  have  passed,  without  the  record 
of  an  equally  close  approach  ;  and  unless 
some  new  means  of  research  should  un¬ 
expectedly  be  offered  to  us,  or  some 
known  mode  of  investigation  may  be 
found  capable  of  a  new  application,  it 
seems  probable  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  our  posterity,  we,  at  least, 
have  reached  the  limit  of  our  discoveries 


in  this  direction.  Since,  then,  we  can 
look  so  little  forward,  it  appears  a  good 
opportunity  for  looking  back  and  review¬ 
ing  the  actual  amount  of  our  knowledge  ; 
or  rather,  selecting  a  few  outlying  points 
of  interest  for  discussion  ;  for  the  whole 
subject  in  all  its  bearings  spreads  itself 
out  to  a  magnitude  that  perhaps  might 
be  little  anticipated  ;  and  had  we  the 
ability  to  lead  the  w’ay,  we  doubt  whether 
our  readers  could  in  fairness  be  expected 
to  persevere  in  following  us  through  such 
I  an  exploration. 

I  For  example,  what  m.ay  bo  called  the 
I  literature  of  comets  has  alone  attained  a* 
j  disheartening  magnitude.  To  say  nothing 
:  of  the  numerous  monographs  of  celebrat- 
I  ed  comets  which  marked  the  awakening 
,  of  a.stronomy,  or  treatises  such  as  those 
I  of  Kepler  and  I  level,  which  gave  a  more 
j  general  view  of  the  subject,  all  of  which 
1  materials  are  valuable,  even  now,  in  pro- 
j  portion  to  the  fidelity  or  sagacity  of 
1  their  authors — we  have  only  to  turn  to 
I  the  two  folio  volumes  of  the  Socinian 
I  minister  Stanislaus  Lubienietzki,  whose 
I  troubled  and  miserable  life,  together  with 
^  those  of  two  of  his  daughters,  was  cut 
short  by  poison  in  1675,  to  see  how 
much  might  be  said,  even  at  that  early 
period,  and  comparatively  to  how  little 
purpose.  Or,  if  we  would  form  an  idea 
of  the  field  over  which  cometary  infor¬ 
mation  is  sown  broadcast,  wc  shall  find 
that  the  indefatigable  and  trusty  Pingre, 
in  order  to  form  as  complete  a  cata¬ 
logue  as  possible,  consulted  upw’ard  of 
six  hundred  authorities — the  greater  part, 
of  00111*86,  annalists  of  former  days.  At 
least  sixty-five  treatises  must  have  been 
published  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
comet  of  1680  alone,  since  that  amount  is 
already  collected  in  the  noble  astronomi¬ 
cal  library  of  the  Czar’s  observatory  nt 
,  Poulkowa,  near  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  the 
1  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  works  on 
the  subject  of  comets  not  long  ago  to  be 
I  found  there,  must  in  these  days  be  a  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  Quantity. 

I  Or,  again,  it  would  be  no  trifling  matter 
!  to  trace  all  the  absurd  superstitions  which 
have  been  connected  with  these  pheno¬ 
mena  from  the. earliest  ages.  How  they 
originally  came  to  be  aspersed  as  ominous 
of  evil,  or  why  that  impression  should 
have  been  so  widely  and  so  long  enter¬ 
tained,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  meniion  is  made  of 
comets  in  Holy  Scripture,  though  the 
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imagery  of  prophetic  inspiration  seems 
well  calculated  for  their  introduction  ; 
])038ibly  the  object  of  that  silence  might 
be  to  discourage  the  dread  of  portents 
which  would  naturally  attend  upon  hea¬ 
then  idolatries  : 

“  Learn  not  the  way  of  the  heathen ; 

And  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven  ; 
For  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them.”* 

Among  the  Greeks  such  apjwehensions 
were  general.  Yet  Aristotle,  in  assigning 
a  physical  cause  for  the  effects  of  comets 
on  our  atmosphere,  seems  not  to  have 
shared  the  popular  opinion  as  to  their 
political  signification  ;  an  instance  of  mod¬ 
eration  or  caution  the  more  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  since  one  of  those  coincidences 
took  place  in  his  youth  which  in  every 
age  have  alarmed  the  ignorant,  and  some-  i 
times  staggered  the  better  informed.  In 
the  year  373  (or  371)  B.C.,  a  tremendous 
comet  which  was  called  the  “Beam”  (or 
rafter)  and  the  “  Way,”  from  its  aspect, 
and  who.se  tail  resembled  a  long  avenue 
of  trees,  preceded  or  attended  a  fearful 
earthquake,  which  overwhelmed  the  cities 
of  Ilelice  and  Bura  in  the  gulf  since  named 
from  Lepanto,  and  seemed  to  herald  to 
the  Spartans  their  bloody  overthrow  on 
the  field  of  Leuctra,  and  the  departure 
of  a  supremacy  of  five  hundred  years. 
The  Romans,  as  nvght  have  been  expect¬ 
ed,  inherited  the  prejudice,  as  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  by  a  whole  string  of 
quotations,  but  we  will  only  cite  those 
fine  lines  of  Lucan  : 

“  Ignota  obscurso  viderunt  siders  noctes, 
Ardcntcmque  polum  flammis,  ccoloque  volantos 
Obliquas  per  inane  faces,  crincmque  timendi 
Sideris,  ct  terris  mutantein  regna  Cometen.” 

Which,  as  Rowe  is  hero  is  somewhat 
stupid,  we  shall  venture  to  render  thus  - 

“  Strange  stars  arose  upon  the  midnight  gloom, 
Flames  girt  the  pole  ;  the  firebill’s  hasty  glare 
Shot  through  the  void,  and  nations  read  their 
doom 

Foreshadowed  in  the  comet’s  dreadful  hair.” 

Or  the  still  grander  passage  of  Virgil : 

“  Non  secus  ac  liquids  si  quando  nocte  cometae 
Nanguinei  lugubre  nibent” 

This  is  painting  indeed.  Nor  is  Dryden’s 
rendering  an  unworthy  one: 

*  Jeremiah  10:  3. 


“  Thus  threatening  comets,  when  by  night 
they  rise 

Shoot  sanguine  streams,  and  sadden  all  the 
skies.” 

Yet,  if  we  may  digress  a  moment,  we 
have  here  a  specimen  of  the  difficulty  of 
translation,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 
The  idea  of  rising  by  night  has  no  place  in 
Virgil,  and  is  worthless  in  point  of  effect : 
while  the  exceedingly  beautiful  contrast 
implied  in  the  “  liquida  nocte  ”  is  unren¬ 
dered  in  the  English  version.  The  state 
of  knotvledge,  and  that  of  society,  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages,  w’cre  little  calculated  to 
disperse  these  apprehensions,  and  the  sci¬ 
entific  progress  of  later  days  has  done 
less  to  remove  them  than  sanguine  per¬ 
sons  have  expected.  In  France,  in  1773, 
the  terror  was  unbounded,  from  the  mere 
announcement  of  a  very  harmless  memoir 
by  Lalande,  on  Comets  which  may  ap¬ 
proach  the  Earth :  it  has  been  even  said 
that  there  were  several  cases  in  which  life 
w'as  sacrificed  to  the  fear  of  death.  In 
1832,  a  similar  alarm  roused  up  the  same 
impressible  nation  to  an  extent  which 
called  forth  government  interference  in 
the  shape  of  Arago’s  well-knowm  treatise, 
great  part  of  which  is  composed  of  grave 
replies  to  the  silliest  of  inquiries.  In  our 
own  quieter  country  there  was  some  dis¬ 
comfort  felt  a  few  years  ago,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  anticipated  approach  of 
that  great  deceiver,  the  Comet  of  Charles 
V. :  and  even  last  summer  we  have  been 
told  that  the  journalists  of  Paris  received 
official  instructions  to  be  sparing  in  their 
references  to  the  wonder  in  the  northern 
heavens,  and  never  to  allude  to  there 
being  such  a  thing  as  a  comet  called 
“  Cwsar’s,”  or  to  the  name  of  the  Emper¬ 
or  Charles  V.  So  much  for  the  boasted 
“  march  of  intellect  ”  in  “  the  nineteenth 
century.”  However,  some  allowances 
must  be  made.  Every  body  can  not 
have  a  scientific  education  ;  and  preju¬ 
dices  are  slow  in  departure.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  ringular  coincidences, 
even  in  this  nineteenth  century;  the 
comet  of  1807  was  followed  by  the 
French  occupation  of  Spain;  the  pallid 
plume  of  181 1,  by  the  most  disastrous  re¬ 
treat  from  Moscow ;  the  fiery  saber  of 
1854,  by  the  w’ar  of  Sebastopol;  the  Do- 
nati,  by  that  in  Italy  ;  and  these  would 
naturally  bo  more  noticed  than  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  adequate  sequel  to  the 
greater  comet  of  1843.  No  doubt  it  is 
one  of  the  indirect  benefits  of  astronomy 
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that  it  tends  to  remove  unreasonable  ap- ' 
prehensions ;  but  if  this  were  all  the  re¬ 
sult,  poor  indeed  must  be  the  study  that 
could  yield  no  nobler  fruit ;  and  one 
scarcely  knows  whether  to  feel  most  pity 
or  surprise  in  reading,  at  the  close  of  La¬ 
place’s  Systetne  du  Monde,  that  while 
modern  discoveries  have  rendered  im¬ 
portant  services  to  navigation  and  astron¬ 
omy,  “  their  great  benefit  has  been  the 
having  dissipated  the  alarms  occasioned 
by  extraordinary  celestial  phenomena,  and 
destroyed  the  errors  springing  from  the 
ignorance  of  our  true  relation  with  nature 
— errors  so  much  the  more  fatal,  as  social 
order  can  only  rest  on  the  basis  of  those 
relations.”  And  was  tliis  all  that  so  gift¬ 
ed  an  intellect  could  perceive  in  the  study 
of  the  handiwork  of  God?  Most  lame 
and  im]K)tent  conclusion !  The  youthful 
shepherd  of  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  in  all  his 
scientific  ignorance,  was  by  far  the  better 
philosopher  of  the  two  ! 

But,  w'ere  this  branch  of  our  subject 
exhausted,  another  awaits  us — the  various 
hypotheses  which  have  been  framed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  explain  the  appearance  of 
comets,  or  to  account  for  the  evil  effects 
for  which  they  have  been  made  answera¬ 
ble.  But  there  would  be  little  to  interest 
us  in  the  ancient  ideas  of  their  being  re- 
fiections  of  the  solar  rays  in  the  mirror  of 
the  firmament,  or  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
junction  of  planets,  or  in  the  more  ration¬ 
al  guesses  that  they  were  lights  shut  up 
in  lanterns  of  mist,  or  lofty  clouds  illu¬ 
minated  or  infiamed  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Democritus  was 
said  to  have  gone  off  in  quite  a  different 
direction,  and  beheld  in  them  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  heroic  souls  to  a  higher  region ; 
and  Augustus,  when  a  comet  appeared 
during  the  funeral  games  of  Julius  Caesar, 
seems  to  have  been  willing  to  cherish  a 
similar  notion,  and  in  consequence  affixed 
a  star  to  the  forehead  of  his  great  prede¬ 


cessor’s  statue.  The  theory  of  Aristotle, 
that  comets,  being  the  combustion  of  hot 
and  dry  terrestrial  exhalations  in  the 
highest  region  of  the  atmosphere,  might 
be  followed  by  winds  and  drought,  was 
not  wide  enough  for  the  popular  belief; 
and  his  followers  accordingly  attempted 
to  improve  upon  it  by  asserting  that,  in 
ascending  to  form  the  comet,  and  de¬ 
scending  again  in  the  .shape  of  ashes,  these 
hot,  sulphureous,  and  volcanic  exhalations 
would  so  poison  the  air  through  which 
they  passed  as  to  produce  pestilence,  ill- 


humor,  hatred,  conspiracy,  and  w.ar  ;  and 
all  persons  of  delicate  or  melancholic  tem¬ 
perament  being  most  subject  to  such  in¬ 
fluences,  it  would  of  course  follow  that 
princes  and  rulers,  who  are  naturally  of 
such  a  constitution,  would  be  especial  suf¬ 
ferers.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  the 
list  of  the  absurdities  of  wh.at  Hooke  calls 
“  worm  eaten  antiquity,”  but  to  little  pur¬ 
poses;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
elder  Pythagoreans,  and  Apollonius  of 
Myndu.s,  entertained  far  more  sensible  no¬ 
tions  upon  the  subject ;  and  tfie  prophetic 
words  of  Seneca  would  well  deserve  repe¬ 
tition  at  length,  had  we  room  for  them ; 
he  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  who 
said :  “  The  time  will  come  when  our  pos¬ 
terity  will  wonder  at  our  ignorance  of 
things  so  plain.”  .\t  a  later  period  light 
broke  in  rapidly  upon  the  dark  regions  of 
cometomancy ;  the  method  of  parallax — 
or,  in  other  words,  of  finding  the  distance 
of  an  object  from  its  apparent  change  of 
place  as  viewed  from  different  stations — 
though  it  h.ad  but  partial  success  as  ap¬ 
plied  by  Regiomontanus  in  1472,  was  a 
spell  of  power  in  1577,  in  the  hands  of  a 
greater  master,  Tycho  Brahe :  thence¬ 
forth  not  only  was  onr  atmosphere  forever 
exorcised  from  bearing  the  blame  of  such 
ill-omened  pro«luctions,  but  the  solid 
PtolemnB.an  spheres  were  shattered  by  the 
blow,  and  comets  went  through  in  tri¬ 
umph,  and  the  fertile  and  exuberant  ge¬ 
nius  of  Kepler  expatiated  in  the  opening 
and  followed  them  into  illimitable  8j)ace. 
It  is  true  that  his  vivid  fancy  here  as  else¬ 
where,  led  him  into  speculations  which 
have  been  sneered  at  by  men  every  w’ay 
his  inferiors.  He  not  only  supposed  that 
comets  were  created  to  occupy  the  great 
solitudes  of  the  heavens,  as  fishes  were 
made  to  inhabit  the  8e.a,  and  that  the  ce¬ 
lestial  hights  are  .os  full  of  the  one  .as  the 
m.arine  depths  of  the  other — and  there  he 
was  not  far  wrong,  for  a  moderate  com¬ 
putation  shows  that  about  four  thousand 
comets  have  probablv  traversed  our  sys¬ 
tem  since  the  Christian  era — but  he  as¬ 
signed  superior  intelligences  as  their  con¬ 
ductors,  and  on  purpose  to  explain  the 
tempests  .and  inundations  which  they  pre¬ 
ceded,  attributed  to  the  earth  a  vital  or 
.animal  faculty,  that,  together  with  the 
spirit  of  all  mortal  creatures,  is  disrn.ayed 
at  any  portent  in  the  heavens.  These 
indeed  are  dreams.  But  they  are  the 
dreams  of  a  m.agnificent  intellect  —  the 
unmeasured  and  unbounded  outbreaks  of 
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that  enthiiBiasm  which  is  so  often  the 
handmaid  of  true  and  living  |>ower.  But 
dreams  visit  likewise  minds  of  an  inferior 
order ;  and  we  should  be  unworthily  de¬ 
tained  were  we  to  recount  the  visions  of 
various  speculators  down  to  th?  present 
time,  as  well  of  those  who  looked  upon 
comets  as  places  of  torment,  as  of  those  1 
who  fancied  them  the  most  suitable  ob¬ 
servatories  for  the  study  of  creation. 
Celebrated  as  they  were  in  their  day,  the 
lucubrations  of  the  eccentric  Whiston,  as 
to  the  Comet  of  the  Deluge,  and  that  of  I 
the  future  Judgment,  are  now  admitted  | 
to  be  of  little  more  value.  I 

Another  branch  awaits  us — the  history  [ 
of  the  events  and  anecdotes  connected  j 
with  these  phenonien.a,  which  w’ould  form  i 
a  curious  collection :  such  as  the  repartee  ! 
by  which  Vespasian  would  fain  have ' 
averted  the  omen  of  his  death,  as 
though  the  “  hairy  star  ”  concerned  much  j 
less  his  own  bald-headed  self  than  the 
long-haired  King  of  Parthia  ;  the  far  no- 1 
bier  remark  of  Charlemagne  to  Eginhard 
before  his  own  decease,  Avhen  the  latter 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  ap|)rehen 
sion,  “  W e  ought  to  fear  nothing  but 
Him  who  is  the  Maker  both  of  us  and  ofi 
this  star ;  but  we  are  bound  to  praise  his  j 
mercy,  w’ho,  sinners  .as  we  are,  vouchsafes  I 
to  admonish  our  inertness  by  such  prog-  j 
uostications the  representation  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  of  the  Comet  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  (the  same  with  that  of  Hal¬ 
ley;)  the  church-bell  still  rung  at  noon  in 
Homan  Catholic  countries,  in  conse<pience 
of  the  terror  of  Pope  Calixtns  HI.  .at  an¬ 
other  return  of  that  comet  in  1456;  and 
the  arrogant  vet  somehow  sublime  excla¬ 
mation  of  Giov.anni  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
tirst  Duke  of  Milan,  on  occ.asion  of  the 
wonderful  comet  of  1402  :  “  On  dit,”  says 
Pingre,  “  que  galeas  I’ayant  vue,  deses|)6- 
r.a  de  sa  vie  :  car,  dit-il,  notre  pere,  an  lit 
de  la  mort,  nous  a  revele  que  selon  lo  ^ 
tiMuoignage  de  tons  les  astrologues,  au  j 
temps  de  notre  mort,  une  semblable  etoile  | 
devoit  paroitre  dur.ant  huit  jours  .  .  .  ses 
amis  I’aiderent  a  sortir  de  son  lit,  il  vit  la 
eomete  et  s’cciia,  Je  rends  graces  a  mon 
Dien,  de  ce  qu’il  a  voulu  que  ma  mort  fut 
'  annoncee  aux  hommes  par  ce  signe  ce¬ 
leste.”  He  died  shortly  after.  We  might 
mention,  too,  the  curious  “  comet-dollar” 
still  worn  as  a  charm,  which  was  struck 
in  Germany  on  occasion  of  the  comet  of 
1664,  with  the  inscription  :  “  O  Lord, 
punish  us  not  in  thine  anger.”  But  we  can 


only  just  touch  these  things.  We  have  a 
long  road  before  us — well  for  our  readers 
if  they  find  it  not  a  weary  one.  We  have 
been  merely  sketching  afew  preliminaries; 
not  a  word  has  yet  been  said  as  to  the 
real  phenomena  of  comets ;  and  to  this 
part  of  our  undertaking  w'e  must  now  at 
once  address  ourselves. 

Every  one  knows  that  comets  in  general 
consist  of  a  head  and  a  tail,  and  is  aware 
at  which  end  the  nucleus  is  to  be  looked 
for.  But  if  we  make  pretensions  to  accu¬ 
racy,  W'e  must  begin  further  back,  and 
observe  that  many  comets  have  neither 
tailor  nucleus, being  in  fact  mere  circular 
patches  of  faint  mist,  undistinguishable 
except  by  their  motion,  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  class  of  inconspicuous  nebulae.  As  w’e 
ascend  the  scale,  the  center  is  found  to  be¬ 
come  more  dense,  and  in  certain  cases  to 
put  on  a  granulated  and  even  a  sparkling 
.aspect,  like  that  of  a  nebula  beginning  to 
yield  up  its  starry  components  to  optical 
power.  Through  various  stages  of  in¬ 
creasing  concentration  we  thus  arrive  at 
the  fully-developed  specimen,  and  then 
the  nucleus-bearing  head  is  almost  sure  to 
throw  out  some  proportion  of  tail.  In 
fact,  the  more  brilliant  comets  seem  form¬ 
ed,  with  many  individual  peculiarities, 
upon  much  the  same  plan,  consisting  of  a 
nucleu.s,  a  coma,  rays  or  sectors,  envel¬ 
opes,  and  a  tail.  We  propose  to  give  some 
account  of  these  in  order. 

I.  Tlie  Nucleus. — All  the  larger  comets, 
viewed  without  a  telescope,  or  with  only 
a  low'  power,  bear  in  the  midst  of  the 
head  the  likeness  of  a  star.  Higher  mag¬ 
nifiers,  while  they  enlarge,  almost  invari¬ 
ably  confuse  this  stellar  appearance,  and 
give  it  the  character  of  a  condensed  cen¬ 
ter  rather  than  of  a  defined  planetary  disk. 
In  1807  and  1811,  Herschel  I.  detected  a 
minute  and  scarcely  measurable  point, 
which  in  the  latter  case  was  not  in  the 
center  of  the  greatest  hrightness.  Schi  o- 
ter,  on  the  otl)er  hand,  gave  the  name  of 
nucleus  to  the  whole  interior  of  those 
heads,  which,  though  without  a  defined 
edge,  exhibited  in  one  part  a  sudden  in¬ 
crease  of  brilliancy.  In  general,  there  is 
a  sin.all  but  measurable  central  speck,  suf¬ 
ficiently  distinct  from  the  surrounding 
haze,  yet  by  no  means  bounde<l,  like  a 
])lanet,  by  a  sharp  outline  Donati’s 
Conjet,  in  1858,  and  our  recent  visitor, 
furnished  beautiful  examples  of  such  uu 
clei:  in  splendor,  however,  they  have 
been  far  surpassed  on  former  occasions. 
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The  Donati  was  ncrer  risible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  the  day-time ;  the  late  comet  was 
80  seen  only  by  one  observer  (Mr.  Lowe) 
on  the  evening  of  J one  thirtieth ;  but 
there  is  evidence  more  or  less  satisfactory 
that  the  comets  of  the  following  years 
have  all  dared  to  show  their  faces  in  the 
presence  of  the  sun : — ^B.c.  43,  (Caesar’s ;) 
A.i>.  975,  1106,  1269?  1402,  1472,  1500, 
1532,  1577,  1618,  1744,  1843.  Of  these, 
in  1106  a  star  was  visible  at  the  distance 
of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  sun.  from  the 
third  to  the  ninth  hour,  on  February 
fourth  or  fifth,  appearing  two  or  three 
days  later  as  a  great  comet :  Pingro  has 
assigned  two  such  to  1402  ;  but  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  one  has  been  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  inaccuracy  of  early  chroni¬ 
cles  ;  it  was  the  star  of  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
and  did  not  dread  even  the  vicinity  of 
the  solar  bl.aze:  that  of  1577  was  seen 
by  Tycho  when  he  w’as  fishing  with  his 
servants  a  little  before  sunset ;  that  of 
1744,  the  “Pretender’s  Cornet,”  was  of 
surpassing  splendor,  being  seen  at  its  peri¬ 
helion  even  at  mid-day  with  the  naked  eye. 
But  all,  excepting  perhaps  that  of  1106, 
must  yield  the  palm  to  the  glorious  visit¬ 
ant  oi  1843.  It  had  just  all  but  grazed 
the  sun’s  surface,  when  on  February 
twonty-eighth  it  w’as  seen  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  as  a  star,  or  a  white  cloud, 
confronting  his  dazzling  orb  all  day  long.  ; 
Amici  at  Parma  measured  its  distance, 
and  found  it  only  1°  23',  not  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  sun,  from  his  limb :  of 
all  the  planets,  Venus  alone  presumes  to 
show  herself  at  noon,  but  only  when  she 
is  far  removed  and  upon  a  dark-blue  sky ; 
a  tenfold  splendor  would  be  requisite  be¬ 
fore  she  could  be  visible  so  near  the  sun : 
the  accuracy  of  modern  times  was  needed, 
and  fortunately  was  at  hand,  to  establish 
so  wonderful  a  phenomenon. 

The  nuclei  of  comets  appear  subject  to 
great  fluctuations  in  jwparent  brightness 
and  real  magnitude.  Donati  varied  mate¬ 
rially  from  night  to  night :  the  American 
ob.servers  made  its  diameter  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  miles  on  October  second ; 
on  the  fifth,  only  four  hundred  miles ;  the 
next  night  it  was  double  that  size,  and  on 
the  eighth  eleven  hundred  and  tw’enty 
miles.  Those  vast  changes  seemed  de- 
])endent  upon  successive  disengagements 
from  its  surface  of  separate  clouds  of  lu¬ 
minous  matter;  so  that  it  W’as  difficult  to 
say  when,  or  whether  in  any  case,  it  was 
seen  free  and  clear.  Something  similar 
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was  noticed  in  1861,  and  possibly  this 
mysterious  vailing  of  the  true  nucleus 
may  be  a  general  characteristic.  Iler- 
schel  L,  in  1807  and  1811,  seems  to  have 
had  a  better  view  of  what  he  calls  the 
“  planetary  bodies  ”  of  those  comets, 
w’hich,  according  to  him,  measured  only 
about  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles. 

Nuclei  in  general  ail^e  of  a  circular  form, 
but  an  elliptical  shape  has  been  in  some 
instances  ascribed  to  them.  Every  thing 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  no  axis 
of  rotation.  _ 

II.  The  Coma.^This  term  is  .applied 
to  the  exterior  light  of  the  head,  which 
always  melts  away  imperceptibly  into  the 
surrounding  sky.  High  magnifiers  extin¬ 
guish  it  in  their  limited  fields,  oflering  so 
little  contrast  with  the  blue  he.aven8.  Its 
form  is  usually  spherical,  though  some  irre¬ 
gularity  was  recorded  in  Donati  by  several 
observers;  its  extent  is  sometimes  very 
great :  the  coma  of  the  curious  “  lost  co¬ 
met”  of  1770,  or  “comet  of  Lexell,” 
(from  the  name  of  its  investigator,)  was 
spread  over  a  space  of  no  less  than  two 
and  one  third  degrees,  or  more  than  five 
times  the  size  of  the  moon  ;  but  this  was 
owing  to  its  proximity,^  as  at  that  time 
the  head  had  made  the  nearest  of  all  such 
recorded  appulses  to  the  earth,  being  only 
six  times  the  moon’s  distance  from  us: 
the  true  diameter  was  fifty-nine  thousand 
miles.  But  that  of  1811,  though  from  its 
distance  subtending  a  less  angle  to  the 
eye,  surpassed  it  far,  and  was  in  fact  the 
most  voluminous  body  in  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem  ;  its  diameter,  variously  ^iven  from 
its  indistinct  boundary  amounting  to  con¬ 
siderably  upward  of  a  million  of  miles — 
more  by  one  quarter  than  the  w'hole  globe 
of  the  sun,  and  capable  of  including  the 
moon’s  orbit  twice  overl  Yet,  with  this 
wonderful  extent,  its  weight  was  utterly 
insignificant  —  possibly,  as  Herschel  II. 
says  of  the  tail,  only  a  few  pounds  or  even 
ounces !  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
coma  of  some,  and  possibly  it  may  be 
true  of  all  comets,  diminishes  in  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  sun,  sometimes  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree.  Kepler  has  the  credit 
of  this  discovery,  of  which  much  has  been 
said  by  Valz  and  others  in  our  own  day 
without  any  very  definite  conclusion  :  it  is 
probably  a  fact,  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  effect  of  a  brighter  back¬ 
ground. 

III.  The  Itat/8,  Fans^  or  Sectors. 
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— Tliough  many  comets  seem  to  be  of  a 
more  impcrtarbable  character,  the  larger 
specimens  are  frequently  distinguished 
by  the  emission  of  luminous  streams  from 
the  nucleus,  usually  curved,  and  bending 
backward  from  the  sun.  Of  these  sev¬ 
eral  arc  sometimes  visible  at  once,  and 
sometimes  a  collection  of  them, ;  of  a 
straight  form,  radiate  outward  like  the 
folds  of  a  fan.  Something  of  the  kind, 
on  a  large  scale,  and,  contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  extending  beyond  the  coma, 
seems  to  have  distinguished  the  comet  of 
1577.  Hevel  figured  a  luminous  hook  in  i 
Halley’s  Comet  in  1682  ;  such  an  one  was 
seen  again  at  its  return  in  1759  ;  and  in 
1835  tlie  number  of  jets  and  brushes  of  j 
light  which  streamed  off  from  the  nucleus 
like  fireworks  in  different  directions,  as¬ 
tonished  all  observers.  They  w'ere  care¬ 
fully  drawn  by  Struve,  Schwa  be,  and  Bes¬ 
sel  ;  and,  from  repeated  measurement,  the 
latter  established  the  fact  that  they  issued 
from  the  same  points  of  the  nucleus,  which 
had  no  rotation,  but  a  libr.ating  or  swing¬ 
ing  motion  from  side  to  side.  Such  a  re¬ 
ciprocation  t»’as  less  distinctly  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicated  in  the  Dqnati,  and  there 
were  symptoms  of  it  in  1861.  In  1811, 
these  rays,  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  observation,  were  entirely  ab¬ 
sent.  In  1858  their  intervals  were  so  reg¬ 
ular  that  they  resembled  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel ;  the  very  curious  comet  of  1 860 
shot  out  narrow,  curved,  diverging  pen¬ 
cils  ;  but  a  regular  fan  was  gradually 
formed  in  1861,  and  continued  visible  till 
the  thickening  coma  settled  down  around 
it,  and  shrouded  it,  after  the  manner  of 
departing  comets,  in  a  general  misty  veil. 

IV.  The  Envelopes. — This  name,  first 
given  probably  by  Ilerschel  I.  in  1811,  is 
very  descriptive  of  those  hemispherical  or 
parabolical  caps  or  v.ails  which  frequently 
arise  from  the  nucleus,  and  are  suspended 
.at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  like 
clouds  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
forming  a  brighter  border  to  a  vac.ant  and 
therefore  comparatively  d.arker  space. 
Several  of  these  hollow  shells  occasion- 
'ally  overlie  one  another,  having  app.arent- 
ly  risen  at  distinct  intervals.  The  very 
process  was  witnessed  in  the  Donati ;  and 
the  increase  of  the  ascending  enveloi)e 
w’as  on  one  occasion  so  rapid,  if  Miidler’s 
eye  was  not  deceived,  as  to  widen  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  nucleus  by  one  half  within 
tw'o  hours.  The  singular  changes  and 
separations  in  the  head  of  the  great  com¬ 


et  of  1618,  when  the  telescope  was  new, 
may  possibly  have  had  some  such  origin. 
These  envelopes  constitute  the  denser 
part  of  the  coma,  from  whose  thinner  ex¬ 
terior  they  arc  in  some  cases  distinguish¬ 
ed,  in  others  not,  by  a  rapid  gradation  of 
light;  a  sharp  outline  is  not  usual,  yet 
such  Avas  the  case  in  the  second  comet  of 
1811,  as  observed  by  Herschel  I.,  when 
he  considered  it  a  nucleus;  and  his  son 
observed  a  very  clearly  defined  envelope 
during  the  retreat  of  Halley’s  Comet  in 
1836.  These  vails  are  frequently  irregu¬ 
lar  in  aspect,  and  unsymnietrical ;  in  the 
Donati  they  were  set  on  awry  like  so  many 
hoods,  all  one  way  up  to  a  certain  period, 
and  subsequently  inclined  even  more  to 
the  opposite  side.  In  1861,  the  six  which 
appeared  on  June  thirtieth  were  in  part 
sloping  as  regarded  the  sun,  and  could 
only  be  distinctly  traced  on  the  following 
side  of  the  head.  The  coma  itself  m.ay 
be  considered  as  a  very  faint  and  extend¬ 
ed  envelope. 

V.  The  Tail. — There  can  be  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  this,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
not  a  mere  confused  stream,  but  a  hollow 
cone,  or  occasionally  a  combination  of  hol¬ 
low  cones,  one  within  another,  each  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  corresponding  envelope,  of 
which,  in  fact,  it  is  the  continuation, 
Hence  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  the  train  is  less  luminous 
than  the  edges,  which  thus  put  on  the  ap- 
poarance  of  two  separate  streams  from 
1  the  effect  of  perspective,  the  sight  trav¬ 
ersing  a  greater  thickness  of  luminous 
material  at  either  side  of  the  cone  than 
where  the  hollow  center  has  only  a  thin 
vail  in  front  of  and  behind  it.  It  must, 
however,  be  owned  that  this  explanation, 
how’ever  plausible,  and  in  many  cases  ad¬ 
equate,  breaks  down  entirely  in  some 
grand  instances.  A  comparison  of  pb- 
*  served  appearances  with  the  indexible 
rules  of  perspective  occasionally  shows 
that  the  proportionate  value  of  neither 
the  breadth  nor  brightness  of  the  sides 
can  be  forced  into  accordance  with  the 
theory.  The  central  space  in  Donati  was 
obviously  much  too  narrow  and  too  ob¬ 
scure  to  be  thus  disposed  of ;  the  dark¬ 
ness  on  one  occasion  was  to  the  exper¬ 
ienced  eye  of  Schwabe  almost  black,  ami 
much  darker  than  the  heavens  still  illum¬ 
inated  hr/  the  twilight — a  truly  wonderful 
observation  ;  so  in  1811  both  Herschel  I. 
and  Schroter  agreed  that  tw  space  behind 
the  nucleus  was  at  one  time  devoid  of  all 
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luminosity  ;  and  so  thought  Seochi  on  one 
evening  in  June,  1860.  To  meet  this 
great  difficulty,  the  idea  has  been  resorted 
to  of  a  shadow  cast  by  the  nucleus  upon 
the  tail,  but  with  veiy  imperfect  success. 
The  especial  gloom  immediately  behind 
the  nucleus  of  Donati  might  thus  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  had  the  nucleus  exhibited  a 
pha.sis ;  but  that  which  could  not  shade 
Us  own  averted  side  could  shade  nothing 
behind  it ;  and  as  to  the  more  general  but 
less  intense  obscurity,  it  was  no  shadow, 
for  in  1811  it  surrounded  the  nucleus  on 
every  side,  and  in  1858  soon  assumed  a 
curve  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
edges  of  the  tail.  Another  supposition 
has  been  introduced — that  of  a  radiated 
structure,  which  would  make  the  cross- 
section  of  the  tail  resemble  the  long 
sparks  issuing  from  a  Catherine  wheel. 
The  brilliancy  would  thus  be  evidently 
very  much  greater  when  the  luminous 
streams  lay  transversely  th.an  when  they 
were  presented  end-ways  to  the  eye;  but 
this,  too,  is  open  to  serious  mechanical  ob 
jections ;  nor  does  Winnecke’s  supposed 
multitude  of  very  thin  cones  seem  at  all 
satisfactory.  This  dark  stripe  is  some¬ 
times  effaced  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
nucleus,  at  others  it  attends  the  streams 
throughout  their  length  ;  and  it  has  been 
occasionally  known  to  be  replaced  by  an 
especially  luminous  ray.  The  two  streatns 
are  affect-ed  like  the  envelopes  from  which 
they  rise,  by  many  irregularities  in  com¬ 
parative  length  and  thickness.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a  repetition 
of  lateral  rays  betrays  the  existence  of  a 
series  of  cones  one  within  another ;  three 
such  were  at  onetime  preceptible  in  1811. 
In  other  instances,  however,  the  t.ail  seems 
to  be  divided  actually,  and  not  merely 
a])parently,  into  separate  branches — a 
stnuige  and  perplexing  development. 
The  principal  tnass  usually  assumes  a 
graceful  curve,  as  though  it  w'ere  unequal 
to  keep  pace  w’ith  the  head  in  its  course ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  it  falls 
directly  behind  it,  or,  in  astronomical  lan¬ 
guage,  the  flexure  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  though  it  is  said  that  in  Donati’s 
Comet  it  was  also  bent  a  little  to  one 
side ;  and  independently  of  this  curvature, 
the  general  line  of  direction  is  said  to  be 
not  always  immediately  opposite  to  the 
sun,  but  sometimes,  like  the  curve,  to  fall 
back  toward  the  already  traversed  region. 
The  convex  edge,  or  that  which  precedes 
according  to  the  motion  in  the  orbit,  is 
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usually  the  more  dense,  distinct,  and 
sharp  ;  this  was  remarked  by  Kepler  as  far 
back  as  1618,  and  compared,  in  his  graph¬ 
ic  way,  to  tbe  effect  of  wind,  keeping 
one  edge  close,  while  it  scatters  the  other, 
of  a  heap  of  com  in  a  winnow’ing  floor  ; 
its  absence  was  remarkable  in  1811,  but  in 
the  Donati  it  must  have  been  noticed  by 
every  one.  In  1861,  the  direction  of 
the  comet’s  motion  concealed  it  from  the 
eye.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  grand  and 
long  comet  of  1709,  a  double  curvature 
has  been  seen  ;  and  something  of  the  kind 
was  perceptible  last  year.  In  1858,  an 
enormously  long,  faint  stream  shot  out  as 
a  tangent  to  the  convex  edge,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  head,  straightfor¬ 
ward  into  the  sky  like  a  lance,  as  though 
a  ray  of  solar  light  had  traversed  the  nu¬ 
cleus,  and  soineliow  been  rendered  visible 
in  its  subsequent  path.  The  Ameiican 
Jistronomers  detected  a  second  like  it,  a 
little  further  back,  and,  together  with 
some  observers  in  Europe,  have  recorded 
the  marvelous  phenomenon,  toward  the 
close  of  the  comet’s  appearatice,  of  the 
bre.aking-up  of  the  main  tail,  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  the  head,  into  alter¬ 
nate  streaks  of  light  and  darkness,  e.xact- 
ly  like  auroral  steamers,  crossing  its  curve 
obliquely,  projecting  beyond  it  at  their 
outer  ends,  and  diverging  from  a  point 
between  the  sun  and  the  nucleus.  This 
strange  modification,  as  though  the  tail 
were  being  rolled  up  into  separate  ixui- 
cils  of  light,  did  not  occur  till  the  gener.al 
mass  had  attained  .an  amazing  breadth  as 
compared  with  its  first  development. 
Such  wide  outspreadings  of  luminous  haze 
are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  the  di¬ 
vergence,  .as  in  that  instance,  seems  to  be 
real ;  at  olhera,  as  in  1861,  it  is  due  to  the 
effect  of  perspective.  Thus,  on  the  mem¬ 
orable  night  of  J  line  80th,  the  keen  eye 
of  at  lea.st  one  observer  made  out  the  two 
far-separated  boundaries  of  the  enormous 
fin  impending  closely  over  us ;  while  the 
rapid  motion  of  one  of  those  sides,  as  seen 
at  another  station,  proved  that  it  was 
being  lifted  away  from  our  e.arth,  and 
speedily  drawing  in  its  wonderful  appar¬ 
ent  breadth  as  the  two  bodies,  having 
flown  past  each  other,  were  every  instant 
widening  their  di.st.ance.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  spectator,  placed  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  stre.am,  will  trace  it  to  an 
astounding  extent ;  and  thus  the  t.ail  of 
1861  unquestionably  exceeded  one  hun¬ 
dred  degrees,  and  was  folloived  by  one 
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obsen'er  to  one  hundred  and  five  degrees 
which  is,  with  a  doubtful  exception  men¬ 
tioned  by  Hooke,  the  greatest  extent 
upon  record.  But  this  was  only  apparent, 
inferring  a  real  length  of  merely  some 
sixteen  or  twenty  million  of  miles — mere¬ 
ly^  we  repeat,  as  being  but  an  ordinary 
train  for  a  comet ;  nothing  in  any  way  to 
boast  of.  But  first  let  us  realize — or  ra¬ 
ther  consider  by  what  j)Ossible  means  we 
can  realize — the  idea  oi  twenty  million  of 
miles,  little  less  than  one  quarter  of  our 
distance  from  the  sun,  and  then  we  may 
proceed  to  hear  how  the  sixty  degrees 
(according  to  the  Americans)  of  the  Do- 
n.ati’s  tail  represented  fifty-one  million. 
The  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees  of 
the  comet  of  1811  swept,  llerschel  I.  tells 
us,  through  upward  of  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lion — a  like  extent  with  that  of  Newton’s 
Comet  in  1680;  and  if  such  an  amazing 
dimension,  considerably  exceeding  the 
sun’s  <listance  from  the  earth,  conveys 
any  species  of  definite  impression  to  the 
mind,  we  may  proceed  to  that  of  1843,  the 
same  wonderful  comet  that  gazed  closely 
upon  the  solar  disk,  and  hear  how,  a  few 
days  afterward,  its  tail  shot  away  to  a 
tlistancc  of  at  least  two  hundred  millions, 
far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars — Bogus- 
lawski  would  persuade  us  to  extend  it  to 
five  hundred  and  eighty-one  million  of 
miles !  We  presume  not  to  otter  any 
opinion.  Nothing  can  be  too  great  for 
the  magnificence  of  the  Creator. 

This  tail  was  as  astonishing  for  its  lum¬ 
inosity  as  for  its  length.  At  the  time  that 
the  head  was  conspicuous,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  related,  so  near  the  sun,  (h'ebruary 
twenty-eighth,  1843,)  claiming  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  itself  the  title  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  gave  to  all  these  bodies,  of  a 
“  blazing  starre,”  the  nearest  and  densest 

f>art  of  the  tail  was  also  visible  for  the 
ength  of  about  a  degree  (some  said,  four 
or  live  degrees)  like  a  white  cloud.  So  it 
was  seen  in  sever.al  parts  of  North  and 
Central  America,  ott‘  the  Cape  of  Good 
I  Iopt‘,  and  in  Italy  ;  and  so  it  might  have 
been  seen,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  England, 
had  any  fortunate  spectator  been  looking 
at  that  part  of  the  heavens.  But  few 
persons  ever  do  turn  their  eyes  toward 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  and  possibly 
our  cloudy  skies  may  have  interposed 
their  too  familiar  barrier.  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  perseverance  of  English 
observers,  that  they  should  have  carried 
off  so  large  a  portion  of  the  honors  of  dis- 
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covery ;  for  assuredly,  to  those  who  have 
traveled  southward,  few  things  are  more 
striking  than  the  vapor-charged  condition 
of  our  insular  climate,  concealing  so  per¬ 
tinaciously  the  face  of  the  heavens,  or 
drawing  over  it  a  faint  and  pallid  vail. 
Nor  is  the  superiority  of  other  skies  con¬ 
fined  to  the  unaided  vision.  Let  Her- 
I  schel  II.  tell  us  his  achievements  at  the 
j  Cape.  Let  La.ssell  sjieak  of  his  surprise 
I  at  the  telescopic  distinctness  of  the  Mai- 
1  tese  air,  w’hen  he  rectified  the  satellites 
I  of  Uranus  with  his  two-feet  mirror,  then 
one  of  the  noblest  in  the  world,  but  now 
replaced  by  a  still  more  light-grasping 
four-feet  speculum.  Piazzi,  it  is  true,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  so  teased  by  some 
atmospheric.al  peculiarity  at  Palermo, 
that  he  pronounced  Greenwich  a  paradise 
for  an  observer ;  and  Seochi,  at  Borne, 

:  complains  of  the  short  duration  of  the 
j  transparent  evening  hour;  and  Admiral 
Smyth  has  defended  our  climate,  like  a 
true  Briton  as  he  is;  and  no  doubt  there 
is  often  an  exceeding  beauty  in  the  exu¬ 
berant  drapery  of  our  own  atmosphere; 

!  yet,  when  both  sides  are  heard,  it  is  a 
yery  lovely  thing  to  gaze  into  the  pure, 
deep  transparency  of  the  Continental 
heavens.  Whether,  at  the  epoch  w’c 
have  mentioned,  the  sky  was  clear  in 
England,  we  do  not  know ;  W'e  should 
prefer  to  think  that  it  was  not,  and  that 
we  were  inevitably  obliged  to  forego  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  But  what  would  have  been  the 
majesty  and  the  fearfulness  of  that  spec¬ 
tacle,  had  the  sun  at  that  time  been  total¬ 
ly  darkened  in  eclipse,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  been  when  a  comet  was  thus  discov¬ 
ered  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  ancient 
days!  Hundreds  of  times  more  vivid 
than  the  lunar  rays,  this  would  have  been 
indeed  what  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of, 
and  what  probably  was  the  same  with  the 
prodigy  of  Aristotle’s  youth,  a  shadow- 
casting  comet.  Two  instances  alone  of 
such  brilliancy  arc  previously  on  record — 
the  imperfectly  related  one  of  1106,  and 
when  the  great  comet  of  1402  was  visible 
for  eight  days  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sun,  with  one  or  two  “fathoms  ”  of  the 
tail  of  upw’ard  of  two  hundred  which  had 
previously  illuminated  the  twilight  sky ; 
but  this  was  further  from  the  sun,  and 
consequently  less  difficult  to  be  seen.  At 
this  conjuncture  in  1848,  a  peculiarity  re¬ 
marked  by  some  of  the  spectators  de¬ 
serves  attention :  a  less  luminous  space 
22 
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iDtervcned  between  the  nucleus  and  the  I 
tail ;  a  strange  phenomenon,  still  more  | 
conspicuous  nearly  three  weeks  afterward,  ' 
when  the  connection  between  the  head  i 
and  the  enormous  beam  of  light  could  no 
longer  be  traced  by  the  naked  eye.  So,  i 
in  the  summer  comet  of  1860,  a  remarka¬ 
ble  interruption  occurred  near  the  head,  | 
in  one  of  the  two  streams  composing  the 
train,  so  that  its  continuation  formed  a 
distinct  pencil  of  rays :  what  subsequent- 1 
ly  became  of  it  can,  unfortunately,  never  | 
be  known,  as  it  soon  after  passed  from  ! 
our  sight.  In  this  case  the  division  of  the  j 
tail  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  the  ; 
perspective  view  of  a  hollow  structure; ; 
in  other  instances,  as  has  been  already  , 
mentioned,  separate  branches  have  been  ! 
less  equivocally  formed.  Such  was  clear-  j 
ly  the  straight  ray  of  the  Donati,  the  | 
lance  that  was  borne  on  high  in  front  of  i 
the  flowing  standard:*  and  something  j 
curiously  similar  W'as  discovered  by 
Olbers  and  figured  by  Schroter  in  1807. 
A  secondary  tail  of  enormous  length, 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  principal,  w'as 
unquestionably  detected  in  1843 ;  and 
probably  these  devious  rays,  which  are 
usually  very  faint,  might  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  traced  if  they  were  c.arefully 
looked  for.  But  in  certain  cases  they  as¬ 
sume  a  direction  entirely  adverse  to  all 
our  ideas  of  cometary  structure.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ordinary  tail,  a  comet  in 
January,  1824,  shot  out  for  several  nights 
a  longer  and  narrower  stream  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  sun  :  and  traces  of  such  an 
“  anomalous  tail,”  as  it  has  been  called, 
were  subsequently  found  to  have  been 

girceived  by  the  faithful  old  observer 
iroh  on  two  nights,  beneath  the  great 
comet  of  1860:  a  similar  emission  has 
since  been  noticed  in  1824,  1845,  and 
1851,  and  once  by  Secchi  in  Donati’s 
Comet.  To  the  same  class  of  develop¬ 
ment  probably  belongs  the  eccentricity  of 
the  coma  of  Encke’s  Comet  toward  the 
sun. 

The  tendency  to  separation  shown  in 
certain  tails  has  been  exemplified  in  a 
more  marvelous  way.  There  was  in  an¬ 
cient  times  a  story  of  no  great  authority, 
and  treated  by  Seneca  with  contempt, 
that  “  the  great  Comet”  of  Aristotle  had 
divided  at  last  into  two.  This  might  be 


*  The  Italians  called  the  great  comet  of  IfiUO  by 
the  striking  name  of  It  Sicm>r  Astone.  Astone  is 
a  great  lance  ;  perhaps  "  the  master-spear.” 


a  “myth”  in  373  B.C.,  but  in  a.d.  1846 
it  was  a  fact — only  at  the  beginning  in¬ 
stead  of  the  end  of  the  observed  course. 
The  comet  iianied  after  its  investigator 
Bicla,  which  has  a  period  of  only  six  and 
three  quarter  years,  had  at  eleven  previous 
returns  exhibited  an  ordinary  aspect;  but 
on  this  occasion  a  smaller  companion  was 
detected  in  its  close  vicinity,  which  widen¬ 
ed  its  distance  and  increased  till  it  more 
than  rivaled  its  parent,  when  each  had  a 
little  nucleus  and  tail  of  its  own,  and  they 
were  connected  by  a  faint  arch  of  light. 
After  several  alternations  of  brilliancy,  the 
new*  production  first  diminished  and  was 
lost  to  sight ;  but  at  the  next  return,  in 
1 852,  it  wa.s  made  out  by  Secchi  and  Otto 
Struve,  at  a  considerably  greater  distance, 
and  probably  by  this  time  the  two  por¬ 
tions  may  have  parted  company  forever. 
A  recent  announcement  states  that  Liais, 
in  Brazil,  witnessed  a  similar  association 
in  1800. 

We  have  nearly  done  with  these  strange 
appendages,  but  not  entirely.  To  say  that 
they  have  not,  in  certain  cases,  exhibited 
a  wavering  or  flashing  motion,  would  be 
to  array  against  one’s  self  a  large  amount 
of  testimony,  extending  as  far  back  as 
Pliny’s  days,  and  as  far  from  home  as 
China,  where  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
old  observations  are  free  from  fanciful  ex¬ 
aggeration,  and  unprejudiced  by  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  combustible  theory.  Cardan  in 
1556 — Kepler  in  1607,  (Halley’s  Comet,) 
he,  Cysatus,  and  others  in  1618 — Hooke, 
a  most  careful  observer,  and  bent  upon 
this  very  point,  in  1680  and  1682,  may 
be  cited  among  other  authorities  ;  but 
in  ])articular  Schroter,  who,  especially  in 
1807,  and  in  an  inferior  degree  in  1811, 
was  confident  of  the  existence  of  corus¬ 
cations  like  those  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
rushing  through  the  tail,  and  increasing 
its  length  by  several  degrees  in  less  than 
a  second  of  time.  To  this,  great  objec¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Olbers  ;  it  was  alleged 
that  such  a  velocity  —  of  between  four 
and  five  millions  of  miles  per  second — 
could  not  be  distinctly  represented  by 
the  light  which  would  take  more  time 
in  traversing  the  same  space  ;  and  for  a 
tail  much  inclined  to  the  line  of  vision, 
the  obiection  seems  valid.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  llooke  and  Schroter’s  great  and 
deserved  reputation  for  carefulness  and 
fidelity,  it  appears  more  probable  that 
these  flashings  are  due,  like  the  glimpses 
by  which  a  very  minute  star  is  caught  in 
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the  telescope,  to  a  fluctuatiiiff  state  of  be  told  in  simple  language,  but  it  must 

sensibility  in  the  retina  of  the  eye,  in-  not  be  now  ;  we  only  wish  to  give  a  gen- 

duoed  by  an  effort  too  great  to  be  sus-  erally  intelligible  notion  of  the  principle 
tained,  to  keep  hold  of  an  object  at  the  upon  which  the  computations  of  periods 
extreme  limit  of  its  power.  There  were  are  founded,  and  the  reason  why  they 

marvelous  stories  in  1858  of  Don.ali's  are  so  often  found  to  fail.  Our  school- 

whole  Comet  fading  while  gaxed  at,  even  books  all  told  us  that  the  conjet  of  1680 
down  to  total  extinction,  and  then  glow-  would  return  in  live  hundred  and  seventy- 
ing  out  again  ;  and  something  of  the  five  years ;  certainly  it  makes  little  differ- 
kind  was  repeated  last  summer.  Cer-  ence  to  us  ;  but  when  we  find  Encke  tell- 
tainly,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  comets  ing  us  that  this  is  wrong,  and  that  it  may 
are  passing  strange,  but  it  would  require  be  eight  hundred  and  five  years,  or  more 
a  heavy  amount  of  concurrent  t<*stiinony  probably  eighty -eight  hundred,  it  is  not 
to  keep  these  assertions  in  their  i>lace.  wonderful  if  our  faith  in  such  results  is 
In  fairness,  however,  to  the  spectators,  it  shaken  altogether.  It  would  deserve  to 
should  bo  admittetl  that  the  sensitiveness  be,  no  doubt,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  per- 
of  the  eye  is  a  matter  whicli  may  yet  admit  feet  success  obtained  in  many  cases  proves 
of  further  examination.  that  the  principle  is  correct,  and  that 

We  must  not  omit  that  in  1811  are-  the  defect  is  solely  in  the  application, 
currence  of  irregular  streams  led  Herschel  Premising,  then,  that  our  readers  under- 
I.  to  infer  the  possibility  of  the  rot.ation  stand  that  a  considerable  number  of 
of  the  whole  tail.  This  has  been  also  comets  are  known  to  move  in  ellipses, 
suspected  of  the  comet  of  1769,  and  was  or  lengthened  ovals,  we  may  thus  illus- 
yet  more  strongly  indicated  in  one  ob-  t rate  the  principle :  Make  three  ink-spots 
served  at  Paramatta  in  1825:  nor  did  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  any  posilicn 
Secchi  think  it  quite  improbable  in  July,  position  relative  to  one  another  except  a 
1860.  straight  line,  and  draw  a  circle  through 

Thus  fiir  of  the  more  obvious  pheno-  them  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  We  shall 
mena  of  comets.  Details  in  profusion  are  soon  find  practically,  what  Euclid  de- 
slill  lying  before  us  :  we  could  tell  of  monstrates  in  theory,  that  only  one  circle 
twinkling  heads,  and  undulating  tails,  and  will  pass  through  them  all.  The  case  is 
sparkling  nuclei,  and  oblique  comae,  and  the  same  with  the  ellipse.  Let  us  then 
startling  alternations  of  light,  and  dark  fix,  by  accurate  observation,  three  posi- 
vacancies,  and  streaks  like  those  in  the  tions  of  a  comet  in  the  heavens,  and 
nebula  of  Andromeda,  and  other  minutia? ;  we  have  the  sha]>e  of  its  ellipse  ;  and 
but  we  forbear.  Our  readers  will  already  from  the  time  it  takes  in  passing  through 
have  had  enough.  Shall  we  add  some-  the  three  observed  points,  w’e  can  easily 
thing  concerning  the  courses  of  comets  compute  the  time  of  its  completing  the 
through  the  pathless  sky,  and  those  com-  whole  curve.  This  is  the  principle  ;  now 
putations  of  their  periods  which  stand  for  its  application.  It  is  easy,  so  long  as 
so  high  among  the  m.athematician’s  tri-  the  sjmts  are  well  situated  in  different 
umphs  ?  We  have  but  little  space  for  it ;  parts  of  the  ellipse;  but  what  if  they 
and  some  people  m.ay  say,  so  much  the  bet-  are  very  near  together,  all  in  one  part, 
ter.  Yet  there  are  those  who  dearly  love  and  not  much  out  of  a  straight  line? 
these  things.  When  Halley,  to  whom  the  One  ellipse  alone  will  fit  them  in  theory, 
post  of  highest  honor  in  these  researches  but  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  find 
belongs,  had  roughly,  but  with  amazing  it  among  a  number  of  others  in  practice  ; 
labor,  calculated  for  the  first  time  the  re-  and  if  the  spots,  instead  of  being  mitiutc 
turn  of  the  comet  since  called  after  hi.s  and  clear,  shouhl  be  blotty  and  confused, 
name,  and  Clairut,  Lalande,  .and  Madame  as  the  heads  of  comets  often  are,  or  fixed 
Lepaute  (whose  assistance  was  invalua-  uncertainly  by  a  blundering  hand,  the 
ble)  had  set  themselves  as  the  time  drew  difficulty  will  be  greatly  magnified,  and 
on  to  verify  his  reckoning,  they  com-  the  chance  of  error  increased.  If  our 
puted  for  six  months  from  morning  to  readers  will  work  out  this  illustration 
night,  W'ith  little  intermission  even  at  for  themselves,  they  will  have  a  fair  idea 
meals  :  such  is  the  material  of  which  how’  orbits  are  computed  ;  why,  till  a 
mathematicians  are  made.  But  our  ob-  comet  actually  returns,  the  best  results 
ject  is  very  different.  The  wondrous  are  somcw’hat  doubtful  ;  why  returns  cal- 
story  of  the  harmonies  of  cre.ation  could  ciliated  from  very  rough  eye  -  estimates 
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instead  of  careful  telescopic  obsei^’ations,  unnoticed  on  one  side.  One  or  two  ques- 
as  in  the  case  of  Charles  V.’s  Comet,  tionable  occnltations  of  small  stars  have 
must  be  necessarily  very  uncertain  ;  and,  been  recorded.  The  sinn  would  tell  us 
lastly,  how  it  is  that  in  many  instances  it  the  truth,  but  it  has  not  told  us  yet ;  in 
remains  undecided  whether  we  are  deal- 1  1819  a  comet  had  passed  across  it  before 
ing  with  a  very  long,  thin  ellipse,  or  with  its  existence  was  known,  and  subsequent- 
a  parabola  or  hyperbola — curves  almost  ly  it  was  matter  of  controversy  and  un- 
colnciding  with  it  where  it  bends  round  j  certainty  whether  any  unusual  spot  had 
the  sun,  but  going  off  on  either  side  into  ;  been  seen  on  that  day.  In  1823,  a  Iran- 
nearly  straight  lines  which  never  meet,  |  sit  must  have  taken  place  unseen.  In 
so  that  a  comet  moving  in  either  of  those  i  1826,  Gambart  foresaw,  some  days  be- 
curves,  as  some  appear  to  do,  can  never  i  fore,  a  transit  about  sunrise,  and  an- 
by  any  possibility  return.  nonneed  it  with  all  speed  ;  but  the  mom- 

IIow  lightly  have  we  been  drawing  |  ing  was  every  where  saddened  by  clouds 
from  materials  which  would  form  a  vol- !  and  rain ;  he  and  Flaugergues  alone 
ume  !  We  feel  more  and  more  how  inad-  caught  sight  of  the  sun,  and  could  per- 
cquate  is  this  feeble  sketch  to  the  extent  ceive  no  comet.  Yet  they  who,  like  our- 
and  interest  of  our  subject,  and  how  selves,  have  just  seen  the  black  globe  of 
much  we  have  been  obliged  to  leave  be-  Mercury  so  ill  defined  upon  the  rising 
hind.  And  yet  we  have  said  nothing  as  j  disk  as  to  mist.ake  it  for  an  ordinary  spot, 
to  the  probable  nature,  or  materials,  or  will  ea.sily  understand  how  a  comet  might 
destination  of  these  wonderful  bodie.s.  |  be  missed  then,  which  would  be  visib'o 
Very  pleasant  it  would  be  to  enter  bold- 1  enough  upon  the  noonday  sun.  And  cer- 
ly  upon  that  great  field  of  speculation ;  i  tainly  nuclei  that  reflect  so  many  of  the 
but  the  difficulty  is  greater  than  might  |  solar  rays  as  to  be  conspicuous  near  his 
have  been  supposed.  In  vain  have  we  j  disk,  ought,  as  a  spectator  remarked  in 
accumulated  observations;  in  vain  have  1843,  to  be  visible  upon  it  for  the  like 
we  multiplied  theories;  in  vain  have  we  rea.son.  But  for  this  we  must  wait, 
passed — once  for  certain,  Humboldt  and  Meanwhile,  we  are  not  without  syni])- 
Aiago  think  m,any  times  —  close  to  or  toms  of  something  worth  looking  after, 
through  a  comet’s  tail.  But  let  us  put  From  the  unaltered  position  and  aspect 
together,  at  any  rate,  what  we  can  ;  and  of  stars  seen  through  thousands  of  miles 
if  our  re.ader8  find  but  little  in  it,  we  of  cometary  material,  it  h.as  been  inferred 
think  we  have  given  them  reason  already  that  they  can  not  be  of  a  gaseous  nature, 
not  to  expect  a  great  deal.  First,  then,  which  would  cause  refraction,  but  must 
it  is  clear  that  the  materials  of  the  nude-  consist  of  separate  particles,  like  terres- 
us  possess  some  positive  weight  or  mass,  tiial  fogs,  or  clouds  of  dust.  But  it 
and  are  not  merely  of  an  electric  or  quasi-  seems  doubtful,  on  the  one  hand,  wheth- 
electric  nature,  from  the  fact  of  their  grav-  er  we  have  a  right  to  expect  sensible  re- 
itaUon  toward  the  sun ;  even  comets  that  fraction  through  gas  at  such  extreme  at- 
appear  as  p.atches  of  thin  mist,  without  tenuation ;  and  on  the  other,  whether  the 
any  central  mass,  obey  his  call.  Tlnit 
mas-s,  however,  must,  even  in  the  largest, 
be  very  inconsiderable,  or  they  would  so 
attract  the  planets  near  which  they  pass 
as  to  disturb  their  orbits,  which  has  never 
taken  place  ;  the  comet  of  1770,  at  only 
six  tfimes  the  distance  of  the  moon,  pro¬ 
duced  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  length 
of  our  year.  Of  solidity  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  ;  nor  would  it  be  easily  procurable, 
unless  during  the  transit  of  a  nucleus  over 
the  sun  or  some  large  star.  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  Donati  so  narrowdy  missed  Arc- 
turns.  A  smaller  nucleus  has  been  ob¬ 
served  to  be  extinguished  in  conjunction 
by  the  vivid  light  of  a  star,  instead  of  the 
reverse  ;  still,  if  the  solid  portion  were  a 
mere  point,  it  might  have  easily  passed 


premiss  is  universally  correct  There  are 
some  suspicious  facts.  A  star  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  once  started  sud¬ 
denly  when  a  comet  passed  over  it ;  and 
in  some  cases,  confusion  .and  enlargement 
of  stellar  disks  have  been  noticed  through 
the  luminous  haze ;  so  that  to  generalize 
either  way  w’ould  1^  at  least  premature. 
The  absence  of  jihases — of  which  not  one 
is  recorded  upon  conclusive  evidence, 
though  the  borders  of  envelopes  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  them,  and  which, 
if  they  existed,  would  certainly  have 
been  seen  in  1858  and  1861 — shows  th.at 
either  the  nucleus  is  wholly  permeated, 
like  a  thin  fog,  by  the  solar  rays,  or  else 
shines  —  as  Herschel  I.,  Schroter,  and 
others  have  thought  —  by  unborrowed 
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light.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very  curious  in¬ 
quiry,  and  great  names  may  be  cited  on 
either  side.  Th.at  ingenious  instrument, 
the  polariscope,  by  which  in  recent  times 
it  was  hoped  it  might  have  been  decided, 
has  given  ambiguous  indications;  and  so 
has  the  spectrum  analysis.  Solar  light 
seems  to  be  reflected,  especially  by  the 
tail ;  but  there  may  be  as  Secchi  states,  a 
mixture  of  native  luminosity.  The  very 
variable  brightness  of  certain  nuclei,  or 
whole  heads,  is  certainly  more  consistent 
with  intrinsic  phosphorescence ;  and  it 
has  been  plausibly  urged  that  a  haze  so 
thin  .as  to  transmit  the  rays  of  the  minut¬ 
est  stars  ought  not  to  be  made  visible  to 
us  by  stopping  and  reflecting  the  solar 
be.ams.  It  may  be  hoped  that  future  ob- 
serv.ations  may  here  at  le.ast  advance  us 
a  few  steps.  Hut,  whatever  may  be  the 
material  of  the  nucleus,  it  is  certain  that 
it  is  subject  to  extensive  changes  from 
the  solar  influence.  These  are  somewhat 
masked  by  difficulties  of  vision.  It  is  not 
easy  always  to  ascertain  Avhich  are  inde¬ 
pendent  jets  or  streams,  and  which  are 
mere  borders  of  hollow  envelopes  ;  and 
the  perspective  of  Donati,  with  two  con¬ 
centric  circles  and  a  number  of  r.ays  com¬ 
bining  them  both  with  the  nucleus,  resem¬ 
bled  much  more  a  section  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  chambered  shell,  than  an  ex 
ternal  view  of  a  sphere  of  vapor.  Still, 
the  fact  is  unquestionable  that  a  comet  in 
its  perihelion  suffers  throughout  a  vehe¬ 
ment  change.  First,  the  nucleus  is  devel- 
ojK'd,  some  .s.ay  concentrated  witliin  its 
cloudy  vail  ;  then  envelope  rises  liaslily 
•after  envelope,  widens,  spreads,  and  is 
driven  away;  jet  flies  out  rapidly  after 
jet,  and  the  nucleus  swings  to  and  fro, 
eillier  from  the  reaction  or  some  polar 
force  wholly  unknown ;  the  l.ail  flies  up 
and  away  with  a  speed  literally  incon¬ 
ceivable;  Newton  thought  that,  in  1680 
twenty  millions  of  miles  of  it  were  r.aised 
in  two  days;  as,  in  1843,  two  hundred 
millions  seemed  to  be  formed  in  less  than 
three  weeks.  There  have  been  those  who 
have  questioned  the  effect  of  heat  in  all 
this  as  though  the  comet  were  too  atten¬ 
uated  to  feel  it ;  it  m.ay  be  so— unreason¬ 
able  seeming  .assertions  are  sometimes 
found  true ;  yet  this  does  seem  unreason¬ 
able.  Let  the  action  be  what  it  may,  we 
must  naturally  fancy  it  heat;  and  so  flerce 
and  ardent  is  th.at  .action,  that  the  heads 
wlilch  have  emitted  the  most  brilliant 
trains  have  become  comparatively  dull 


and  obscure.  This  disproportion  has  been 
many  times  note«I,  but  was  evident  in 
1680,  and  more  conspicuous  still  in  1843  ; 
an>l  what  wonder?  The  former  had  pass¬ 
ed  before  the  sun  at  a  distance  of  only 
one  sixth  of  its  diameter;  the  latter 
closer  still — about  one  seventh  of  its  semi¬ 
diameter — immediately  in  front  of  that 
enormous  photosphere,  filling  a  great  part 
of  the  visible  heavens,  and  glowing  with 
the  insupportable  blaze  and  the  unutter¬ 
able  fervor  of  forty-seven  thousand  suns 
such  .as  we  behold.  Well  was  it  that  that 
awful  pa.ssage  was  urged  on  with  a  swift¬ 
ness  as  of  lightning  ! — at  the  narrowest 
approach  the  comet  was  flying  probably 
three  hundred  and  sixty-si-x,  some  have 
said  four  hundred  and  fourteen,  miles 
every  second  —  so  that  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  carried  it  lialf  round 
the  solar  globe  ;  otherwise  it  must  surely 
have  been  utterly  burnt  up,  and  shriveled, 
and  destroyed.  And  sucli  perhaps  might 
be  the  key  to  that  extraordinary  outburst 
of  light  which  was  Avitnessed  before  the 
sun’s  face,  far  brighter  than  the  sun  itself, 
by  two  separate  observers  on  September 
first,  1859.  We  are  told  that,  in  Encke’s 
Comet  at  le.ast,  the  resistance  of  the 
ether  which  fills  all  space  is  contracting 
the  orbit,  and  bringing  it  to  ultimate  de¬ 
struction.  Might  this  have  been  such  an 
epoch — the  moment  of  a  comet’s  fall  ? 
But  though  the  speed  of  1843  still  held 
the  orbit  unbroken,  it  could  hardly  keep 
the  materi.al3  unscathed ;  wh.at  wonder 
that  the  nucleus  and  the  very  tail  glowed 
so  vividly  the  d.ay  after  it  had  escaped 
from  that  tremendous  ordeal  ?  what  won¬ 
der  that  tlie  head,  after  it  had  d.ished  out 
its  gigantic  beam  to  at  least  two  hundred 
millions  of  miles,  looked  exhausted,  and 
spent,  and  worn  away  ?  The  wonder  i.s, 
th.at  it  continued  to  exist  at  all.  And 
surely,  whenever  it  may  return — for  its 
period  is  .altogether  uncertain — it  will  be 
with  far  diminished  rays.  Under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  production  of  a  tail  of 
any  length  must  entail  waste  and  loss ;  it 
never  can  be  gathered  to  its  source  again, 
and  therefore  each  successive  perihelion 
must  involve  some  degradation.  Yet, 
again  —  such  are  the  inconsistencies  of 
these  phenomena,  or  rather  such  our  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  right  clue — the  oft-return¬ 
ing  Comet  of  Biela  avould  seem  in  1846 
to  have  been  strengthened  to  a  sep.ara- 
tion,  and  even  .afterward  kindled  to  a 
more  vivid  glow.  These  things  are 
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enousrh  to  make  us  think,  as  worthy  Gi¬ 
bers  did  some  thirty  years  ago,  that  the 
obscurity  and  uniiitelligibility  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  these  extraordinary  bodies  is 
greatly  on  the  increase ! 

As  to  the  mode  of  the  tail’s  formation, 
well  has  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  said  that  “  there 
is,  beyond  question,  some  profound  secret 
and  mystery  of  nature  concerned  in  the 
phenomenon.”  To  go  through  all  the  in¬ 
genious  hypotheses  which  have  been  de¬ 
vised  from  time  to  time,  and  have  all 
proved  inadequate  in  succession,  would 
lead  us  far  to  little  purpose.  liut  we  see 
plainly  one  inference  alike  strange  and  in¬ 
evitable — that  the  matter  of  the  train  is 
not  amenable  to  the  force  of  gravity — or, 
in  other  words,  possesses  no  weight — and 
thus  transcends  all  terrestrial  analogy, 
except  that  of  electric  or  auroral  light ; ' 
or,  at  the  very  least,  the  action  of  gravity 
upon  its  wonderfully  rarefied  condition  is 
evanescent,  while  some  other  force  ac¬ 
quires,  or  retains,  a  hold  of  almost  illim¬ 
itable  energy,  and  projects  it  with  veloci¬ 
ties  unknown.  But  what  is  that  force  ? 
Electricity,  or  its  modification,  magnet¬ 
ism,  at  once  suggests  itself.  But  the  tail 
of  1861  swept  over  the  earth,  and  all  our 
instruments  were  silent.  “There  may, 
after  all,”  as  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  suggest¬ 
ed,  “  exist  in  nature  other  repulsive  forces, 
whose  existence  can  only  be  known  to  us 
by  studying  their  itistanlm  luc.iferce  /” 
but  a  most  obscure  study  we  find  it.  M. 
Faye  is  at  present  engaged  in  expenments 
tending  to  prove  a  repulsion  emanating 
from  incandescence  ;  and  other  forces  con¬ 
nected  with  chemistry  and  vitality  we 
know  have  their  chief  dwelling  in  the 
sun,  but  their  nature  is  a  dark  enigma. 

On  the  whole,  the  hypothesis  entertain¬ 
ed  by  Schroter,  and  brought  into  mathe¬ 
matical  form  by  Bessel,  is  probably  oj^en 
to  least  exception.  An  expansive  power 
in  the  nucleus  which  would  enlarge  the  j 
coma  and  envelopes  in  all  directions,  is 
opposed  on  one  side,  and  overcome  by  a 
more  vigorous  repulsion  from  the  sun, 
thus  only  made  manifest  before  our  eyes 
in  any  direct  effect.  But  how  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  this  the  diverging  branches,  and, 
still  worse,  the  .anomalous  rays ;  and  how 
to  explain  the  formation  of  a  tail  when  wo 
can  perceive  no  nucleus,  and  how  to  bend 
.all  the  details  into  their  places — wo  as  yet 
know  not ;  especially  is  it  difficult  to  sec 
how  those  enormous  beams  are  kept  in 
any  thing  like  opposition  to  the  sun,  while  i 


the  nucleus  is  describing  a  rapid  curve 
round  him  at  the  perihelion,  without  in¬ 
troducing  a  repulsion  that  would  annihi¬ 
late  all  deviations.  And  whence  spring  the 
forces  that  cause  these  devious  and  irreg¬ 
ular  shapes,  when  the  repulsions  of  the 
sun  and  nucleus  must  be  presumed  uni¬ 
form  ?  Some  clue  perhaps,  but  one  we 
little  know  how  to  use,  may  lie  in  the 
probability  that  as  comets  unquestionably 
differ  from  each  other  in  constitution — a 
fact  many  w.ays  apparent,  but  beautifully 
manifested  by  the  presence  of  photograph¬ 
ic  power  in  1858,  and  its  .absence  in  1861 
— so  there  m.ay  be  a  combination  of  vari¬ 
ous  materials  in  the  same  comet.  This 
was  indicated  in  1811  by  contrasted  hues 
— the  head  greenish,  the  envelope  yellow ; 
and  it  is  just  jxisslblc  that  these  difterenccs 
'  may  influence  the  directions  of  the  envel¬ 
opes  and  branches.  The  curvature  and 
condensation  of  the  convex  edge  of  the 
main  tail  have  been  usually  referred  to 
that  same  resistance  of  the  ether  which 
is  working  the  destruction  of  Encke’s 
Comet.  Pape,  however,  a  German  as¬ 
tronomer,  thinks,  .as  Bessel  did,  that  it 
may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  motion  impressed  by  the 
progression  of  the  nucleus  in  its  orbit, 
with  the  repulsive  power  of  the  sun,  and 
seems  to  have  so  satisfied  himself  from 
very  careful  examination  and  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  Donat i ;  but  the  association 
of  curved  and  straiglit  rays  presents  a  for¬ 
midable  obstacle  to  this  or  any  explana¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  our  great  and  paramount 
difficulty  is,  the  total  absence  of  all  an.al- 
ogy.  We  look  upon  a  planet,  and  we 
know  something  of  what  we  see ;  we  turn 
to  a  comet,  but  there  is  nothing  that  we 
can  comprehend ;  the  planets  tell  us  of 
so  m.any  resemblances  to  ourselves  that 
we  can  form  some  jirobable  inferences — 
the  comets  are  utterly  silent ;  or  rather, 
j  they  speak  loudly  of  their  Creator’s  glory, 
but  in  a  tongue  that  no  man  can  under¬ 
stand.  Every  where,  instead  of  tracing 
analogies,  we  stumble  upon  contradic¬ 
tions.  The  planets  revolve  all  one  way, 
the  comets  in  every  direction.  The  plan¬ 
ets  are  forbidden  all  interference— there 
is  no  known  impediment  to  cometary  col¬ 
lision  ;  however  inijirobable,  it  is  yet  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  the  question  is  often  asked, 
what  if  it  wore  to  happen  ? — .and  to  that 
W’e  have  no  answer ;  the  tail  w’e  have  now 
reason  to  believe  perfectly  innocuous  in 
i  its  attenuation — we  know  nothing  of  the 
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properties  of  the  nucleus  in  its  density. 
The  planets  keep  within  prescribed  lim¬ 
its  ;  if  some  of  the  comets  do  the  same, 
others  transcend  all  bounds ;  summoned, 
it  may  be,  from  infinite  depths  by  the  pro- 
press  of  our  sun  through  space,  they  do 
homage  to  the  glorious  stranger  once  for 
all,  and  withdraw  into  the  void  of  a  dark 
and  silent  eternity.  Though  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  and  some  of  them  the 
largest,  bodies  in  our  system,  tliey  s^em  to 
belong  to  it  but  in  part ;  and  some  of  them 
may  })ossibIy  connect  it  with  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  other  suns.  Comets  constitute  a 
system  apart ;  we  trace  no  links  of  grada¬ 
tion  or  affinity  with  otlier  bodies  beyond 
the  common  force  of  gravity ;  w'e  miss  in 
them  that  possibility  of  habitation  which 
is  so  conspicuous  elsewhere ;  we  perceive 
not  their  meaning,  and  wo  know  not  their 
destiny.  All  that  we  do  is  to  see  and  to 
reason  about  wholly  unknown  materials, 
possessed  of  properties  to  us  all  but  incom¬ 
prehensible.  There  is  something  fe.arful 
in  these  things,  something  beyond  the  or¬ 
dinary  impression  of  grandeur  and  mag¬ 


nificence — something  in  the  presence  of  a 
glorious  comet  especially  calculated  to  re¬ 
mind  us  that  we  are  also  in  the  presence 
of  its  far  more  glorious  Creator.  He  that 
could  look  upon  these  mysteries  as  La¬ 
place  did,  or  rather  let  us  believe,  and  we 
may  believe,  felt  himself  obliged  to  do  in 
that  miserable  age — let  him  depart  out  of 
the  sanctuary  and  bide  himself  in  silence  ; 
but  let  us,  and  every  succeeding  genera¬ 
tion,  take  up  the  magnificent  apostrophe 
of  Kepler:  “Thus  far  let  our  remarks  on 
the  work  of  God  the  Creator  pass  by  ac¬ 
clamation.  It  now  remains,  that  with 
hands  and  eyes  raised  at  length  from  my 
tablet  of  demonstrations,  and  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  I  should  devoutly  and  humbly  en¬ 
treat  the  Father  of  lights,  O  thou  who 
dost  by  the  light  of  nature  advance  in  us 
the  desire  of  the  light  of  grace,  that  there¬ 
by  thou  raayest  transfer  us  to  the  light  of 
glory;  I  give  th.anks  to  thee,  O  Lord 
the  Creator!  for  thou  hast  made  me  glad 
through  thy  works,  and  I  Imve  rejoiced 
in  the  operation  of  thy  hands.” 


From  Benllejr’i  Miieellanjr. 


THE  CONSTABLE  0  F  T  II  E  TOWER. 


AN  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE.  BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 


Again  night  arrived.  Seymour  w’as 
pacing  his  cell,  full  of  gloomy  thought, 
when  the  door  was  unbarred,  and  the 
Constable  of  the  Tower  entered.  But 
not  alone.  Ho  w'aa  attended  by  a  young 
personage  wrapped  iA  an  ample  velvet 
mantle,  whose  features  were  so  muffled 
up  that  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether 
they  belonged  to  youth  or  maiden.  But 
though  the  jailer  and  others  might  liave 
been  deceived  by  this  disguise,  Seymour 
was  not.  He  instantly  recognized  his 
beloved  Elizabeth,  and  springing  toward 
her,  cried  out,  “  Oh !  you  are  come.  Prin¬ 
cess  ! — you  are  come  !”  while  she,  throw- 


III. 

■OW  TBI  PRIifCnS  ILBIBBTH  WRCD  TBB  ADMIBiL  It 
BU  OBLU 

On  the  following  day,  the  Admiral  was 
again  visited  by  Latimer,  who  strove, 
but  inefl:ectually,  to  bend  his  haughty 
spirit,  and  bring  him  to  a  state  of  peni¬ 
tence.  Not  being  in  a  mood  to  listen 
to  homilies,  Seymour  impatiently  inter¬ 
rupted  the  divine,  and  bade  him  leave 
him  in  peace.  Finding  all  his  efibrts 
fruitless,  Latimer  desisted,  and  took  his 
departure,  recommending  the  obdurate 
man  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven,  for 
his  time  was  short. 
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ing  off  her  disguise,  and  disregarding  the  Seymour.  “  He  has  given  me  more  hap- 
presence  of  the  Constable,  flung  lierself  piness  titan  I  ever  expected  on  earth, 
into  his  arms.  The  thought  of  this  meeting  will  cheer 

Their  first  transports  of  delight  had  ,  me  on  the  scaffold.” 
scarcely  subsided,  and  they  were  still  gaz-  “You  shall  uot  die,  Seymour  !”  shriek¬ 
ing  at  each  other  with  unutterable  fond- '  ed  Elizabeth.  “’Tis  horrible  to  think 
ness,  almost  unconscious  where  they  w’ere,  that  a  foul  and  murtherous  caitiff  should 
when  Sir  John  Gage  deemed  it  necessary  disfigure  a  godlike  form  like  yours,  and 
to  interfere,  and  remind  them  that  their  j  sever  such  a  head  from  such  a  frame, 
interview  must  be  brief.  j  No  —  no  —  it  cannot  —  shall  not  be.  I 

“  I  am  disobeying  the  Lord  Protector  j  w’ill  intercede  for  you  with  Edward.  I 
and  the  council  in  allowing  this  visit,”  he  i  know  lie  loves  me,  and  I  think  he  will 
said  ;  “  but  I  could  not  resist  the  Prin- ,  yield  to  my  entreaties,  and  spare  your 
cess's  entreaties.  However,  I  cau  not ,  life.” 

give  you  many  minutes.  During  that  “  He  loved  me  once,  too,”  s.aid  Scy- 
time  I  will  remain  outside.”  mour  bitterly.  “  But  my  enemies  have 

On  this,  he  withdrew,  and  closed  the  turned  his  heart  from  me  by  their  cal- 
door  after  him.  i  umnies.  Wliatever  his  will  may  be,  Ed- 

“  O  Seymour !”  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  ward  can  not  save  me.  The  Lord  Pro¬ 
looking  passionately  at  him,  “  with  what  ;  teeter  and  the  council  control  him,  and 
mingled  feelings  of  rapture  and  anguish  ,  they  are  bent,  it  is  plain,  on  my  destruc- 
do  I  behold  you  agmn  !  When  last  w’e  j  tion.” 

parted,  I  thought  you  would  return  to  |  “  Then  I  will  go  to  <Am,”  cried  Eliza- 

me  in  triumph,  and  demand  my  hand,  j  beth.  “  I  will  plead  for  you  on  my  knees. 

And  now -  Oh  !  this  is  more  than  I  They  can  not  refuse  me.” 

can  bear !”  And  she  burst  into  a  passion-  Seymour  shook  his  head, 
ate  flood  of  tears.  “  Such  .an  avowal  of  your  love  for  me 

“  C.alra  yourself,  dearest  Elizabeth,”  will  be  to  them  an  additional  motive  for 
said  Seymour.  “  Your  grief  unmans  ;  my  destruction,”  he  said, 
me,  and  I  have  need  of  all  my  firm- 1  “  Wliat  is  to  be  done  ?”  cried  Eliz.a- 

ness.”  j  beth  distractedly.  “  You  must  not — shall 

“  Yes,  I  will  be  calm,”  she  rejoined,  j  not  die.” 

“  I  will  smile  and  be  clieerful,  though  1  At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  coll 
my  heart  is  bre.aking.  Oh!”  —  and  she  j  opened,  .and  Sir  John  Gage  stepped  in. 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  bosom  —  !  “It  grieves  me  to  interrupt  you,”  he 
“  think  not  that  I  have  been  indifferent  i  said  in  accents  of  j)rofound  sympathy, 
to  you,  Seymour.  No  tongue  can  tell  j  “  But  the  moment  of  separation  is  arrived, 
the  anguish  I  have  endured  since  your  You  must  part  forever.” 
arrest.  But  the  Protector’s  vigilance  “Not  forever.  Sir  John,”  cried  Eliza- 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  write  beth.  “  I  shall  bring  Lord  Seymour  .a 
to  you,  or  convey  any  message,  neither  pardon.  The  King  my  brother,  tlie  Lord 
have  I  been  permitted  to  see  the  King  Protector,  .and  the  council,  will  listen  to 
—  or  even  to  write  to  him  —  so  that  I  my  prayers,” 

could  not  plead  in  your  behalf.  The  “  Indulge  no  false  hopes.  Princess,” 
dreadful  news  of  yesterday  —  that  Ed-  said  Gage.  “The  Lord  Protector  and 
ward  had  given  his  assent  to  the  bill  the  council  are  inexorable.” 
of  attainder  —  had  just  reached  me,  and  “Then  I  will  not  go  hence,”  shrieked 
overwhelmed  me  ^’ith  grief,  when  your  Elizabeth.  “  I  will  stay  here  and  die 
faithful  little  messenger  found  me  out,  witli  him.” 

and  delivered  your  tablets.  Then  I  was  “  Princess,  I  pray  yon,  come  with  me,” 

resolved  at  all  hazards  to  see  you.  Heed-  cried  the  Constable. 

less  of  consequences,  I  left  Sherne  this  “  I  will  not  go,”  she  rejoined,  clinging 

afternoon  with  the  trusty  dwarf,  who  desperately  to  Seymour.  “  Hold  me  fiist, 

served  me  with  the  utmost*  devotion,  my  loved  lord !  hold  me  fast !  Let  him 

and  through  his  agency  obtained  admit-  not  tear  me  hence !” 

tance  to  Sir  John  Gage,  who,  while  “Do  not  forget  yourself.  Princess,  I 

blaming  my  rashness,  yielded  at  lengtii  implore  yon !”  cried  the  Constable.  “  Do 

to  my  entre.aties,  and  brought  me  hither.”  not  compel  me  to  employ  force.” 

“Heaven  bless  him  for  it  I”  exclaimed  “  Stand  off.  Sir  John  I”  cried  Elizabeth 
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impetnonsly.  “  Stand  off,  I  command 
you !  Hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  let 
it  abide  in  your  recollection.  I  here  sol¬ 
emnly  affiance  myself  before  Heaven  to 
Lord  Seymour,  and  I  register  a  vow  that 
if' lie  be  put  to  death  by  his  brother,  I 
will  wed  no  other  man.” 

“  Retract  this  rash  oath.  Princess,  I 
implore  you,”  said  the  Constable.  “  Here¬ 
after,  in  calmer  moments,  you  will  rue 
it.” 


“  Never,”  rejoined  Elizabeth  emphati¬ 
cally.  “  Heaven  so  help  me,  as  I  keep  it 
reliiriously.” 

“  I  have  not  merited  this  love,”  cried 
Seymour  in  a  voice  suffocated  by  emotion. 
“  Hut  the  cup  of  h.ap]>iness  is  present¬ 
ed  to  me  only  to  be  d.ashcd  from  my 
lips.” 

“  My  lord,”  said  the  Constable  to  Sey¬ 
mour,  “  it  rests  with  you  to  put  an  end 
to  this  painful  scene.  To  prolonj;  it  will 
but  increase  your  distress.  The  Princess 
must  CTO  hence.” 

“  Will  you  have  it  so  ?”  cried  Eliza¬ 
beth,  still  clinginjr  fondly  to  him. 

“  It  must  be,”  he  rejoined  despairingly. 
“One  hast  embrace,”  he  added,  straining 
her  to  his  bosom.  “  Take  her,  good  Sir 
John.” 

Elizabeth  made  no  further  opposition. 
Half  fainting,  she  almost  fell  from  his 
arms.  Hastily  enveloping  her  in  the 
m.antle,  and  wrapping  the  couvre-chef 
about  her  head,  the  Constable  led  her 
toward  the  door.  Ifefore  going  forth, 
she  cast  one  farewell  look  at  Seymour, 
who  stood  as  if  transfixed  by  despair. 

The  clangor  of  the  closing  door  roused 
him  from  this  stupor.  The  pang  he  felt 
was  intolerable.  With  a  wild  cry  he  threw 
himself  on  his  pallet.  Death  could  have 
no  greater  bitterness  for  him. 


IV. 


now  THI  PBIMCEB8  BLIZABETI1  IKTBRCtDBD  POR  THR  ADMI¬ 
RAL  WITH  TUB  KIMO  ;  ARD  HOW  TUB  PBATB-WABBAMT  WAR 
RIONBD. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavors  of 
Sir  John  Gage  to  dissuade  her  from  the 
.attempt,  and  the  assurances  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  Constable  that  it  would  be  fruitless, 
Elizabeth  was  resolved  to  solicit  the  Ad- 
miraPs  pardon  from  the  King,  and  by 
her  tears  and  entreaties  succeeded  in 
wringing  consent  from  Gage  to  procure 
her  an  interview  with  her  royal  brother. 


Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  the 
Constable  met  her  at  the  entr.anco  of  the 
palace  of  Whitehall,  and  conducted  her 
to  the  royal  apartments.  H.ad  the  Prin¬ 
cess  not  been  thus  attended  she  would 
have  been  refused  admittance;  but  the 
authority  of  Sir  John  Gage,  .as  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  household,  was  sufficient  to 
procure  her  ingress,  and  they  reached 
the  ante  chanber  without  obstruction. 

The  Princess’s  unexpected  appearance 
filled  the  pages  and  henchmen  there  as¬ 
sembled  with  surprise  and  consternation, 
and  the  chief  usher  advancing  toward 
her,  and  m.aking  her  a  ju-ofound  obei- 
s.ance,  informed  her  gravely,  but  with 
much  respect,  that  it  was  impossible  she 
could  see  the  King  at  this  moment. 

“  But  I  will  see  him,”  she  cried  reso¬ 
lutely.  “  No  blame  shall  att.ach  to  you, 
sir — I  will  t.ake  it  on  myself.” 

“  Pardon  me,  gracious  Princess,  if  I  am 
compelled  to  refuse  you  admittance,”  re¬ 
joined  the  usher.  “  The  Lord  Protector 
and  the  council  are  now  deliberating 
amongst  themselves  in  an  adjoining 
chamber,  and  as  soon  as  their  consulta¬ 
tion  is  ended  they  will  return  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty.” 

The  8lgnific.ant  look  given  by  tbe  usher 
to  Sir  John  Gage  did  not  escape  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

“  They  are  deliberating  about  the 
Lord  Admiral’s  execution.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
speak !” 

“  Your  highness  has  guessed  right,” 
replied  the  usher,  reluctantly. 

“  Then  I  must  see  the  King  my  brother 
without  delay,”  cried  the  Princess. 

“  I  guess  your  object,  gracious  lady, 
and  would  willingly  further  it,”  8.aid  the 
usher,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy  ;  “  but 
I  dare  not  disobey  my  onlers.” 

“  Is  his  majesty  alone  ?”  inquired  the 
Const.able. 

“  He  is,  Sir  John,”  answered  the  usher. 
“  The  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Doctor  Latimer 
have  just  left  him.  But  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector  and  the  council  may  return  at  any 
moment,  and  then - ” 

“  You  hear.  Princess,”  s.aid  the  Consta¬ 
ble. 

“  I  do,”  she  replied.  “  But  you  prom¬ 
ised  to  bring  me  to  the  King.  I  c.all 
upon  you  to  make  good  your  word.” 

“Nay,  then,  I  must  needs  comply,” 
returned  the  Constable.  “  You  shall  not 
suffer  for  this,  sir,  with  the  Lord  Proteo- 
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tor,”  he  added  to  the  usher ;  “  the  fault 
is  mine,  aud  1  will  bear  the  blame.  There 
is  no  need  to  announce  lier  highness.” 

With  this,  he  took  Elizabeth’s  hand, 
and  led  her  on.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  they  entered  a  spacious  cham¬ 
ber,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  Edward 
was  discovered,  seated  beside  a  table.  A 
book  w’as  open  before  him,  but  it  w'as 
evident  he  was  not  engaged  in  its  pe- 
rus.al. 

On  seeing  Elizabeth  he  arose,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly  to  meet  her.  lie  was 
magniticently  attired  in  a  jerkin  of  cloth 
of  gold  raised  with  purple  velvet  .and 
tissue,  over  which  he  wore  a  purple  vel¬ 
vet  gowm,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
lined  aud  trimmed  with  ermine.  Ilis 
cap  was  of  black  velvet,  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  having  a  white  fea¬ 
ther  in  it,  inclining  toward  the  right  ear. 
Ilis  splendor,  however,  accorded  ill  with 
his  looks.  He  moved  feebly,  and  looked 
pale,  careworn,  and  unhappy.  Never 
before  had  he  greeted  Elizabeth  as  he 
greeted  her  now.  In  a  sharp,  almost  an¬ 
gry  voice,  he  demanded  why  she  came  | 
there,  and  how  she  had  obtained  admit-  { 
tauce. 

“  It  is  my  fault,  sire,”  interposed  the 
Constable.  “  I  have  ventured  to  diso¬ 
bey  orders.” 

“  Then  you  have  done  wrong  —  very 

wrong.  Sir  John.  Know  you  not - ” 

And  be  suddenly  stopped. 

“I  know  it  all,  sire,”  said  Elizabeth, 
casting  herself  at  his  feet.  I  come  as  a 
suppliant  for  the  Admiral,  and  will  not 
quit  this  posture  till  you  consent  to  spare 
him.” 

“  Alas !  Elizabeth,”  rejoined  Edward 
sadly,  “  you  ask  a  grace  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  bestow.  My  unhappy 
uncle  is  attainted  and  condemned  by  the 
Parliament,  and  I  have  been  compelled, 
though  sorely  against  my  will,  to  ratify 
the  sentence.  The  high  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanors  of  which  he  has  been  guilty 
leave  him  no  hope  of  pardon.” 

“  No  hope,  sire  !”  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 
“  Oh  !  say  not  so.  One  word  from  you 
will  save  him.  Pronounce  it,  royal  bro¬ 
ther,  for  my  sake — for  the  sake  of  your 
future  peace,  for  your  breast  will  never 
bo  free  from  remorse  if  you  suffer  him  to 
perish.” 

“  I  have  not  judged  my  uncle,”  said 
Edward.  “  He  has  been  justly  con¬ 


demned.  His  terrible  designs  were  hap¬ 
pily  frustrated,  but  if  they  had  succeeded 
the  whole  state  would  have  been  sub¬ 
verted,  the  kingdom  devastated  by  civil 
war,  and  I  myself,  perchance,  driven 
from  the  throne  —  to  make  w’ay  for 
him.” 

“These  are  the  ch.arge8  of  the  Admi¬ 
ral’s  enemies,  sire,”  rejoined  fllizabeth. 

“  He  has  had  no  opportunity  of  disprov¬ 
ing  them,  for  an  open  trial,  w'hich  he  de¬ 
manded,  w<as  refused  him.  His  aim  was 
to  free  your  majesty,  to  whom  he  is  de¬ 
voted,  from  the  thraldom  in  which  you 
are  placed.  For  this  he  is  to  be  sacri- 
hced.  But  no,  sire,  you  will  not  do  it. 
Your  noble  and  generous  nature  must  re¬ 
volt  at  such  injustice.  Yon  will  not  aid 
the  Lord  Protector  in  his  fratricidal 
schemes.” 

“  Peace,  Elizabeth  ;  you  go  too  far.” 

“No,  sire,  I  speak  the  truth,  .and  it 
shall  out.  Nothing  but  his  brother’s  life 
wall  content  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  ’Tis 
he  who,  by  his  artful  misrepresentations, 
has  steeled  your  brc<ast  ag.ain8t  your  once- 
loved  uncle  —  ’tis  he  who  has  procured 
this  bill  of  attainder  against  him — who 
has  stifled  his  cries — and  w'ho  would  now 
force  you  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction.  Is  not  the  Admiral  bound  to 
you  by  ties  of  near  relationship  ?  Will 
you  sunder  those  ties?  Will  you  allow 
the  Lord  Protector  to  imbrue  his  hands 
in  his  brother’s  blood,  and  compel  you  to 
share  his  guilt  ?  Have  patience  with  me, 
sire.  I  am  half-distracted.” 

“  What  mean  these  passionate  supplica¬ 
tions,  Elizabeth  ?  You  plead  fur  liim  as 
for  a  husband.” 

“  He  is  almost  my  husband,  sire.  I 
have  affianced  myself  to  him.” 

“Ila!”  exclaimed  Edward,  with  a  look 
of  displeasure. 

“  You  have  hurt  your  cause  by  that  ad¬ 
mission,”  tvhispered  the  Constable. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  what  you  tell  me, 
Elizabeth,  because  such  a  marriage  never 
could  take  place.  ’Tis  against  our  royal 
father’s  will.  You  must  reconcile  your¬ 
self  to  the  Admiral’s  fate.” 

“  Then  your  majesty  is  resolved  to  de¬ 
stroy  him  ?”  cried  the  Princess. 

“Justice  must  take  its  course,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  Edward,  somewhat  sternly.  “  Heaven 
knows  how  dearly  I  loved  my  uncle.  Lord 
Seymour,”  he  continued,  in  a  more  soft¬ 
ened  tone  ;  “  but  I  have  been  greatly  de¬ 
ceived  by  him.  His  true  character  h.os 
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been  revealed  to  me  —  not  by  the  Lord 
Protector,  whom  you  unjustly  charge 
with  sinister  designs — but  by  others.” 

“  Hy  whom,  sire  ?” 

“  By  Archbishoj)  Cranmer  —  by  the 
Bishop  of  Kly — by  Doctor  Latimer.  lie 
is  restless,  turbulent,  dangerous  —  too 
restless  and  too  dangerous  to  be  spared. 
I  would  he  could  be  brought  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  for  I  hear  he  refuses  all 
religious  instruction  and  consolation.” 

“  Then  cut  him  not  oflf  in  a  state  of  sin, 
sire.  Give  him  time  for  repentance.” 

“  ’Tis  for  the  council,  not  for  me,  to  ap¬ 
point  the  lime  of  execution,”  replied  Ed¬ 
ward  sadly.” 

“  The  council  should  obey  you,  sire  — 
not  you  them.  But  if  you  will  not  grant 
hitn  a  free  pardon — at  least  spare  his  life. 
Doom  him  to  exile  — to  imprisonment — 
but  not  to  the  block.” 

“His  crimes  are  of  too  deep  a  dye 
to  allow  of  any  leniency,”  responded 
Edward. 

“  Then  I  have  done,  sire,”  cried  Eliza¬ 
beth,  rising.  “  Heaven  grant  you  the 
p.ardon  which  you  refuse  to  him. 

At  this  moment,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  an  usher  entered,  announcing 
the  Lord  Protector  and  the  council. 

It  was  now  too  late  for  Elizabeth  to 
retire,  but  so  far  from  being  intimidated 
by  the  frowns  of  Somerset,  she  replied  by 
glances  .as  men.acing  as  his  own. 

“  I  would  counsel  you  to  withdraw, 
princess,”  he  said  sternly. 

“  I  th.ank  your  highness,”  she  rejoined, 
“  but  I  design  to  remain  hero.” 

“  Xay,  stay  if  you  will,”  he  answered. 
“  I  meant  but  to  spare  your  feelings.” 

On  the  entrance  of  the  council,  Edward 
moved  slowly  toward  a  chair  of  state 
pl.aced  beneath  a  canopy,  and  took  his 
seat  upon  it.  The  Lonl  Protector,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  South¬ 
ampton,  then  .advanced  toward  him.  In 
his  hand  Somerset  held  a  parchment,  the 
sight  of  which  chilled  the  life-blood  in 
Elizabeth’s  veins.  She  knew  it  to  be  the 
Admir.al’s  death-warrant. 

“  Sire,”  said  Somerset,  “  after  due  de¬ 
liberation,  the  council  has  decided  that 
the  execution  shall  take  place  to-morrow 
moniing  on  Tower-hill.” 

At  this  dread  announcement,  Elizabeth 
with  difficulty  repressed  a  scream. 

“  So  soon !”  exclaimed  Edward.  “  ’Twere 
better  he  should  live  a  few  days  longer. 
’Twill  give  him  more  time  for  repentance.” 


“  Such  grace  would  little  profit  him, 
sire,  while  there  are  many  cogent  reasons 
why  the  execution  should  not  be  defer¬ 
red,”  rejoined  the  Duke. 

“Can  aught  be  .advanced  in  mitigation 
of  his  sentence?”  demanded  Edward. 

“  Nothing,  sire,  or  I  should  be  the  first 
to  suggest  it.” 

lie  then  called  for  a  pen,  and  offering 
the  warrant  to  the  King,  pressed  him  to 
sign  it. 

“  Can  not  my  8ign.ature  be  dispensed 
with  ?”  rtyoined  Edward,  averting  his 
head.  “  lie  is  my  uncle,  and  I  like  not  to 
doom  him  thus.” 

“He  is  also  my  brother,”  rejoined-  So¬ 
merset.  “Yet  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  sign 
the  warrant.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pen, 
sire,  and  it  is  done,”  he  continued,  again 
proffering  the  w’arrant. 

“  But  those  few  strokes  will  destroy 
one  whom  I  h.ave  dearly  loved  —  and 
whom  I  still  love,”  cried  Edward.  “  I 
can  not  do  it.” 

And  he  burst  into  tears. 

“  Heaven  be  praised,  his  heart  is  touch¬ 
ed  !  lie  will  spare  him  1”  muttered  Eli- 
.zabeth. 

“  If  this  opportunity  passes  by,  our 
prey  will  escape,”  w’hispered  W.arwick. 

“Be  firm,  sire,”  said  the  Protector. 
“  You  must  not  yield  to  this  we.akness.” 

“Give  me  the  pen,”  cried  Edward. 
“And  he  hurriedly  signed  the  warrant. 
“  Take  it  hence,”  he  cried,  with  a  look  of 
horror,  and  feeling  as  if  ho  had  committed 
a  crime. 

The  warrant  w.as  then  countersigned 
by  the  Protector  and  the  whole  of  the 
council,  after  which  it  was  delivered  to 
the  Constable  by  Somerset,  who  bade 
him  see  it  e.xecuted  on  the  morrow,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  in  the 
forenoon,  on  Tower-hill. 

“  It  shall  be  done,”  replied  the  Consta¬ 
ble,  in  a  somber  tone.  “  Princess,”  ho 
.added  to  Elizabeth,  “  your  errand  here  is 
accomplished.  Como  with  me,  I  pray 
you.” 

While  Somerset  and  Warwick  were 
glancing  at  e.ach  other  with  ill-disguised 
satisfaction,  Eliz<abeth  approached  them 
ere  they  were  aware,  and  fixing  a  piercing 
look  on  the  Protector,  said  in  a  low, 
freezing  tone:  “Fratricide!  your  own 
turn  will  come  soon.” 

Then  perceiving  a  smile  flit  across 
Warwick’s  somber  countenance,  she  add- 
1  ed  to  him  : 
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“  Ha !  you  smile,  ray  lord.  I  read  the 
secret  of  your  soul.  You  would  destroy 
both,  that  you  may  rise  and  rule  in  their 
stead.  Bat  tremble !  you  will  not  walk 
steadily  where  the  path  is  slippery  with 
blood.  You  will  fall  likewise.” 

And  she  quitted  the  chamber  with  Gage. 

V. 

Tni  Nioirr  bsfjri  thc  ixtcmox. 

Not  unprofitably  may  the  Admiral’s 
last  hours  bo  contrasted  with  those  of  an¬ 
other  noble  captive,  who,  only  two  years 
before,  had  occupied  the  self-same  cell  in 
the  Bowyer  Tower.  Equally  comely 
with  Seymour  was  that  illustrious  captive 
—  equally  proud,  daring,  and  perhaps 
ambitious,  but  yet  more  highly  born, 
more  richly  endowed  in  mind,  and  far  less 
guilty  than  the  Admiral. 

Often  did  Seymour,  in  his  long  and 
lonely  hours,  think  of  him — often  did  he 
recall  their  last  interview,  and  the  pro¬ 
phetic  denunciation  uttered  by  the  ill- 
fated  Surrey.  But  far  more  sadly,  far 
more  painfully,  passed  the  last  hours  of 
Seymour’s  existence  than  Surrey’s  had 
done.  Tlie  latter  had  no  guilt  upon  his 
soul,  but  had  the  consolations  of  religion 
and  philosophy  to  support  him.  lie  could 
pray — could  make  his  shrift  to  his  confes¬ 
sor  and  receive  absolution.  To  Surrey  it 
was  hard  to  die  —  but  he  was  prepared. 
Seymour’s  conscience  was  heavily  laden, 
yet  could  not  be  unburthened.  Within 
him  was  a  hell  of  fierce  and  conflicting 
passions,  which  he  was  compelled  to  en¬ 
dure.  His  pride  sustained  him,  or  he 
must  have  sunk  beneath  this  mental  tor¬ 
ture.  Groans  and  fierce  imprecations 
burst  from  him — but  he  could  not  jiray. 
He  rejected,  as  we  have  seen,  the  efforts 
of  Latimer  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  'Twould 
be  in  wain,  he  thought,  to  supplicate  hea¬ 
ven  for  forgiveness  —  his  offenses  were 
too  great.  To  man  he  would  never  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  guilt. 

Thus  passed  the  dreary  hours  of  his 
last  day  on  earth.  He  knew  not  that  it 
was  his  last,  because  intimation  had  not 
yet  been  given  him  th.at  the  execution 
was  appointed  for  the  morrow,  and  hope, 
not  yet  wholly  e.xtinct  within  his  breast, 
suggested  that  his  life  might  be  spared. 
But  he  was  more  perturbed  in  spirit  than 
he  had  ever  hitherto  been.  Only  rarely 
did  he  sit  down,  but  for  thc  most  part 
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continued  to  pace  fiercely  to  and  fro 
within  his  cell,  like  a  tiger  in  its  cage. 

Toward  night  he  became  somewhat 
calmer,  and,  feeling  exhausted,  8.at  down 
upon  liis  chair,  when  sleep  insensibly 
stole  over  him.  His  dreams  instantly 
carried  him  away  from  his  prison,  and 
brought  him  b.ack  to  all  the  splendors 
of  his  gorgeous  palace.  Once  more  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  princely  retinue — 
once  more  in  a  spacious  and  richly-fur¬ 
nished  apartment  —  once  more  Elizabeth 
smiled  upon  him,  and  showed  him  how  to 
win  her  hand. 

From  this  bright  dream  he  was  sudden¬ 
ly  and  cruelly  aroused  by  the  drawing 
back  of  the  ponderous  bolts.  The  door 
opened,  and  the  Constable  of  the  Tower 
came  in  with  the  warrant  in  his  hand. 
His  sad  aspect,  as  revealed  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  lamp  on  the  table,  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  errand. 

“  Good  night,  Sir  John,”  cried  Sey¬ 
mour,  rising,  and  speaking  with  forced 
composure.  “  I  can  guess  the  tidings 
you  bring  me.” 

“  My  lord,”  s.aid  Sir  John,  gravely  yet 
kindly,  “  you  must  prejiare  for  eternity, 
for  you  will  not  see  another  night  on 
earth.  Your  execution  is  fixed  for  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  It  will  take  place  on 
Tower-hill,  and  your  remains  will  after¬ 
ward  be  buried  m  Saint  Peter’s  Chapel, 
in  the  Tower.” 

“  Where  I  was  married  to  the  Queen,” 
murmured  Seymour,  almost  mechanically. 

“  Where  you  were  married  to  the 
Queen,”  repeated  the  Constable.  “Here 
is  the  warrant,”  he  added,  laying  it  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“  'Tis  signed  by  thc  King !”  cried  Sey¬ 
mour,  staring  at  it.  “  I  thought  he  loved 
me  too  well  to  do  this.  But  there  is  no 
faith  in  princes.  Did  the  Princess  Eliz>ir 
beth  speak  with  him,  as  she  promised,  Sir 
John  ?” 

“  She  did,  ray  lord ;  but  she  could  not 
move  him.  His  majesty  seemed  persuad¬ 
ed  of  your  guilt,  i  can  give  you  no  fur¬ 
ther  hope,  but  recommend  you  a  jiatient 
suffering  of  justice,  and  preparation  to 
meet  your  Supreme  Judge.” 

“  Remain  with  me  a  few  minutes,  I  pray 
you,  good  Sir  John,”  said  the  Admiral 
somewhat  faintly.  “  The  shock,  though 
not  unexpected,  is  severer  than  I  deemed 
it  would  be.” 

“  You  are  a  brave  man,  I  know,  ray 
lord,”  observed  the  Constable,  looking  at 
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l)im  with  surprise,  “  and  I  fancied  you  had  ' 
no  fear  of  death.” 

“  Neitlicr  have  I,”  replied  Seymour  ; 
“  but  I  liave  not  yet  lost  my  love  of  life.  I 


One  tic  binds  me  to  earth,  which  nothing 
but  the  ax  can  sever.  IIow  looked  the 
Princess  to-day,  good  Sir  John?  Did 
she  send  any  message  to  me  ?” 


“  She  bade  you  a  tender  farewell,  .and  ; 
sent  you  this  embroidered  handkerchief,  ) 


to  which  her  lips  have  been  pressed,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Constable. 

“  Give  it  me.  Sir  John,”  cried  Seymour, 
kissing  it  rajiturously. 

“  Dismiss  her  image,  if  you  can,  from 
your  mind,  my  lord,”  said  G.age,  “  and 
make  up  your  account  with  Heaven.  You 
have  much,  I  fear,  to  do,  and  but  short 
time  to  do  it  in.  Will  you  see  Doctor 


Latimer  to-night  ?” 


tom  rises.  ’Tis  the  injured  Queen,  my 
consort.” 

“  Queen  Catherine  !”  exclaimed  Gage 
in  amazement. 

“  Her  features  are  death-like,  and  she 
is  wrapped  in  a  shroud  ;  but  I  know  her,” 
pursued  Seymour.  “  Her  looks  are  full 
of  woe  and  pity.  Oh  !  forgive  me,  in¬ 
jured  Queen  !  forgive  me  !  I  can  not 
bear  those  looks.”  And  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

There  W’as  a  pause,  during  which  G.age 
made  no  remark,  but  regarded  his  com¬ 
panion  with  mingled  commiseration  and 
w’onder. 

After  .awhile,  Seymour  looked  up  again. 

“  She  is  gone  !”  he  cried,  greatly  re¬ 
lieved.  “Hut  what  is  this?  Another 
specter  rising  to  blast  me  ?  Hence, 
hence !  accursed  fiend  !  Thou  wert  the 


“  No,  Sir  John.  He  troubles  me  more 
than  he  instructs  or  consoles  me.  I  can  ! 
pray  to  Heaven  without  his  aid.”  ! 

“  But  if  you  have  any  undivulged  sin,  I 
’twere  well  you  eased  your  conscience  by  ' 
confession,”  remarked  the  Constable. 

“  Since  Heaven  can  read  the  secrets  of  | 
all  hearts,  mine  must  be  known  to  it,”  re- ; 
joined  Seymour.  “  Why  should  I  reveal 
them  to  man  ?” 

“  Heaven’s  ministers  can  give  you  abso¬ 
lution  for  your  sins,”  said  Gage.  “  Have 
C()mp.as8ion  upon  your  soul,  I  imploa'c  you, 
and  save  it  .alive.  If  you  will  not  see  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  let  me  send  a 
liornish  ])riest  to  you.  Ha!  why  do  you 
stare  so  into  the  vacancy  ?” 

“  Do  you  not  see  him  ?”  cried  Seymour, 
with  horror-stricken  looks,  and  pointing 
as  he  spoke.  “  There  !  close  behind 
you  !” 

“  Whom  do  you  im.agine  you  behold  ?” 
asked  the  Constable,  not  altogether  free 
from  the  superstitious  terrors  that  atfect- 
ed  his  companion. 

“  A  former  inmate  of  this  cell,”  replied 
Seymour,  “  who  died,  as  I  shall  die,  on 
Tower-hill.” 

“  The  Earl  of  Surrey  !”  e.xclaimed 
Gage. 

“  Ay,  Surrey,”  rejoined  the  Admiral. 
“He  points  to  his  bleeding  throat,  as  if 
to  show  me  what  my  fate  will  be.  “  Look 
at  him.  Sir  John !  Look  at  him  !” 

“  I  c.an  behold  nothing,”  replied  the 
Constable,  looking  in  the  direction  to 
which  the  Admiral  pointed. 

“  Ha  !  he  vanishes  !”  exclaimed  Sey¬ 
mour.  “  But  in  his  place  another  phau- 


cause  of  all.” 

“  Whose  spirit  troubles  you  now,  my 
lord  ?”  said  the  Constable. 

“  That  of  my  malignant  and  treacher¬ 
ous  servant,  Ugo  Harrington,”  replied 
Seymour.  “  He  points  to  a  yawning 
wound  in  his  breast,  from  which  blood  is 
streaming,  and  seems  to  charge  me  with 
his  slaughter.  ’Tis  true  I  did  it,  and  I 
would  slay  him  again,  were  it  to  do.  He 
!  smiles  uj)on  me  with  a  devilish  grin,  and 
S  disappears.” 

“  Have  these  phantoms  ever  visited  you 
I  before,  my  lord  ?”  demanded  the  Consta- 
I  ble. 

I  “Never  thus,”  replied  Seymour, 
“  though  I  have  had  dre.adfid  dreams.” 

“  Let  me  once  more  recommend  you 
to  make  your  pe.ace  with  Heaven,”  said 
the  Constable.  “  These  visions  show  how 
heavily  l;iden  must  be  your  soul,  and  how 
needful  it  is  it  should  be  cleansed  of  its 
offenses.  Take  what  I  8.ay  to  you  in 
good  part,  I  pr.ay  you,  my  lord.  ’Tis 
well  meant.” 

“  I  know  it,  and  I  thank  you,”  rejdied 
Seymour  earnestly.  “  I  will  strive  to 
profit  by  your  counsel.” 

“  And  now  good  night,  my  lord,”  said 
the  Constable,  rising.  “To-morrow  I  will 
be  with  you  at  the  appointed  hour.” 

“  You  will  find  mo  ready,”  answered 
Seymour. 

On  this  Gage  took  his  departure. 

As  soon  as  ho  was  left  alone,  Seymour 
fell  upon  his  knees,  .and  for  the  first  time 
since  his  impri.sonnient,  pr.ayed  long  and 
fervently.  Much  comforted,  he  then 
threw  himself  on  his  pallet,  and  slept 
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tranquilly  till  the  jailer  entered  his  cell  I 
next  morning. 

“  What  time  is  it  ?”  he  demanded.  ! 

“’Tis  seven  o’clock,”  replied  Tombs. 

“  Your  lordship  has  but  three  hours  left. 
At  ten  the  procession  sets  forth.” 

Is  the  day  fair  ?”  inquired  the  Ad¬ 
miral. 

“  Somewhat  cloudy,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  rain,”  rejoined  the  jailer. 
“  On  a  melancholy  occasion  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,  ’tis  meet  the  weather  should  corre¬ 
spond.  I  like  not  to  see  the  sun  shine  on 
an  execution.” 

“To  me  the  w'eather  is  indifferent,” 
replied  Seymour.  “Yet  I  shall  less  re¬ 
gret  to  quit  the  world  if  the  skies  frown 
on  me.  Thou  must  help  to  attire  me  pres¬ 
ently.  ’Tis  the  last  time  I  shall  trouble 
thee.” 

“  Ay,  your  lordship  will  do  well  to  put 
on  your  bravest  apparel.  You  will  not 
die  unobserved.  There  is  a  great  crowd 
on  Tower-hill  already.” 

“  Already  1  ”  exclaimed  Seymour, 
scarcely  able  to  repress  a  shudder. 
“They  are  eager  for  the  spectacle.” 

“  Ay,  many  of  them  came  overnight, 
so  JIauger  tells  me,”  rejoined  Tombs. 
*•  He  is  without,  if  your  lordship  desires 
to  see  him.” 

“  Bring  him  in,”  said  Seymour.  And 
as  he  rose  from  his  couch,  and  hastily  en¬ 
veloped  himself  in  a  black  velvet  robe, 
the  headsman  entered  the  cell.  With 
him  also  came  Xit,  but  as  the  dwarf  kept 
in  the  background,  Seymour  did  not  at 
first  notice  liim. 

“  So  thou  hast  brought  the  wcsipon  of 
death  with  thee,  I  perceive,  fellow?” 
cried  the  Admiral,  glancing  sternly  at 
Manger,  who  was  clad  in  a  jerkin  of 
blood-red  serge,  and  carried  the  ax  on 
his  shoulder. 

“  I  thought  your  lordship  might  like  to 
examine  it,”  replied  Manger,  offering 
him  the  weapon.  “  If  you  w’ill  try  the 
edge  with  your  thumb,  you  will  find  it 
keen.” 

“  I  shall  try  its  edge  soon  enough,”  re¬ 
joined  Seymour.  “  Meantime,  I  will 
take  thy  word  for  its  sharpness.  What 
concerns  me  most  is,  that  thou  shouldst 
not  do  thy  devoir  clumsily.” 

“  Your  lordship  shall  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  me,’’  said  Mauger.  “  If  I 
take  not  off  your  head  at  one  blow  never 
trust  me  more.” 

“  I  shall  not  "require  to  trust  thee  more, 


good  fellow’,”  replied  the  Admiral,  with  a 
half-smile.  “I  have  not  much  to  give 
thee,”  he  added,  detaching  some  gold  or¬ 
naments  from  his  apparel.  “But  thou 
art  w’elcome  to  these.” 

“I  thank  your  lordship,”  replied  Mau¬ 
ger,  as  he  took  them.  “  I  told  you  you 
would  die  by  my  hands,  and  my  predic¬ 
tion,  you  see,  has  come  to  pass  ” 

“  But  you  predicted,  also,  that  two 
others  would  peiish  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  ?” 

“  And  so  they  w’ill.” 

“I  could  almost  forgive  thee  the  blow 
thou  art  about  to  deal  me,  W’cre  I  certain 
of  this.” 

“  Then  your  lordship  m.ay  rest  as  easy 
as  if  you  saw  it  done,”  replied  Mauger, 

I  with  a  grim  smile.  “  Both  their  heads 
will  fall  by  this  ax.” 

And  with  an  uncouth  reverence,  he 
drew’  back,  and,  while  doing  so,  discov¬ 
ered  Xit. 

“  Ila !  thou  art  come,  my  little  knave  ?” 
cried  Seymour,  on  perceiving  him.  “  I 
am  glad  to  see  thee.” 

“  I  am  come  to  take  leave  of  your  lord- 
ship,”  replied  Xit,  “  and  to  crave  some 
slight  relic  in  remembrance  of  you.” 

“Here  is  a  brooch,”  replied  Seymour, 
detaching  it  from  his  cap. 

“  I  rvould  fain  have  something  that 
your  lordship  may  wear  on  the  scaffold,” 
said  Xit,  with  a  certain  significance. 

“  All  Ids  lordship’s  api)arel  will  belong 
to  me,”  observed  Mauger. 

“  True,”  replied  Seymour,  “  but  thou 
wilt  not  begrudge  him  ray  velvet  slip¬ 
pers  ?” 

“  Marry,  I  do  begrudge  them  ;  but  since 
your  lordship  desires  it,  he  shall  have 
them,”  rejoined  Mauger  gruffly. 

“Prithee,  let  him  .also  have  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  with  which  I  bind  mine  eyes?” 
said  the  Admiral. 

Mauger  returned  a  gruff  assent. 

As  the  dw’arf  approached  to  take  leave, 
the  Admiral  whispered  to  him : 

“  Within  the  sole  of  one  of  these  slip¬ 
pers  thou  wilt  find  a  letter  to  the  Princess 
£liz.abcth.  See  it  conveyed  to  her  high¬ 
ness.  Give  her  also  the  handkerchief.” 

“  Your  lordship’s  injunctions  sh.all  be 
fulfilled,”  replied  Xit,  pressing  his  hand 
upon  his  heart. 

And  he  quitted  the  cell  with  lil.auger. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  Admiral  was 
left  to  himself,  and  this  interval  he  passed 
in  prayer.  He  then  attired  himself  with 
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as  much  care  a.s  if  preparing  for  a  fete, 
and  Tombs,  who  appeared  while  he  was 
thus  engaged,  aided  him  in  making  his 
toilet.  His  habiliments  consisted  of  a 
doublet  and  hose  of  black  velvet,  with  a 
robe  of  the  same  material.  His  cap  was 
likewise  of  black  vqlvet,  adorned  with  a 
red  plume. 

Shortly  before  the  hour  of  ten,  the  aw¬ 
ful  rolling  of  muffled  drums  was  heard 
outside,  accompanied  by  the  heavy  tread 
of  armed  men.  A  body  of  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  it  was  evident,  w'as  collecting 
in  front  of  the  Bowyer  Tow'er.  As  the 
bell  tolled  forth  the  fatal  hour,  the  Con¬ 
stable  of  the  Tower,  accompanied  by  the 
Lieutenant,  entered  the  cell.  Seymour 
rose  to  meet  them,  and  said,  with  a 
smile : 

“Good  morrow  to  you.  Sir  John  Gage, 
and  to  you  too,  good  Sir  John  Markham. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  both.  I  will  not 
keep  you  waiting.” 

But  few’  more  words  passed  between 
them.  The  little,  however,  that  was  said 
strongly  impressed  both  the  Constable 
and  the  Lieutenant  with  Seymour’s  com¬ 
posure  and  firmness,  and  they  felt  assured 
that  he  W’ould  die  with- great  constancy. 

“Have  you  any  charge  to  give  me,  my 
lord,  ere  we  set  out  ?”  inquired  the  Con¬ 
stable  kindly. 

“Only  this,  good  Sir  John,”  replied 
Seymour,  “  and  I  am  sure,  from  old 
friendship,  you  will  see  it  done  for  me. 
You  are  aware,”  he  continued,  in  a  voice 
of  deep  emotion,  “  that  I  have  an  infant 
daughter,  the  offspring  of  my  marriage 
with  Queen  Catherine.  ’Tis  a  pretty 
child,  but  tender  and  delicate,  and  I 
much  fear  will  not  grow  to  maturity. 
My  estates  and  possessions  being  forfeit¬ 
ed  to  the  crown,  I  have  not  wherewithal 
to  provide  for  my  child.” 

“  Give  yourself  no  concern  on  this 
score,  my  lord,”  observed  the  Constable. 
“  Your  sister-in-law,  the  Duchess  of  Som¬ 
erset,  I  am  sure,  will  take  care  of  your 
infant  daughter.” 

“  I  W'ould  not  have  her  committed  to 
the  Duchess’s  care — nay,  I  forbid  it,”  re¬ 
joined  the  Admiral  sternly.  “Let  her 
be  given  to  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset, 
W’ho,  for  my  sake,  I  am  certain,  w’ill  treat 
her  kindly.  Give  my  child  my  blessing, 
good  Sir  John,  and  see  my  dying  wish 
complied  with.” 

“It  shall  bo  done,  my  lord,”  replied 
the  Constable. 


While  they  were  thus  conversing,  the 
door  of  the  cell  opened,  and  an  austere- 
looking  personage,  habited  in  a  cJissock 
of  dark  stuff,  and  wearing  the  pecujiar 
cap  adopted  by  the  reformed  clergy, 
came  in.  This  was  Doctor  Hugh  Lati¬ 
mer,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
several  times  before  visited  the  Admiral 
during  his  imprisonment.  A  long,  gray, 
pointed  beard  imparted  a  venerable  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  divine’s  somewhat  sour  phy¬ 
siognomy.  A  pair  of  large  spectacles 
were  suspended  by  a  cord  round  his 
neck,  and  from  his  surcingle,  in  a  black 
leathern  case,  hung  the  Bible. 

“  I  am  come  to  attend  you  to  the 
scaffold,  my  lord,”  he  said,  coldly  salut¬ 
ing  the  Admiral,  “  and  I  trust  you  are 
better  prepared  to  appear  before  your 
Heavenly  Judge  than  when  I  last  parted 
from  you.” 

“  At  least,  I  am  penitent,”  rejoined 
the  Admir.al ;  “  b«it  little  time  is  now  left 
me  for  amendment.” 

“Enough,  my  son,  if  you  use  it  well,” 
said  Latimer,  in  a  more  softened  tone. 

“  My  lord,  I  must  pray  you  to  set 
forth,”  said  the  Constable,  throwing 
open  the  door,  and  passing  out. 

“  I  am  ready,”  replied  Seymour,  fol¬ 
lowing  him  with  a  firm  footstep. 

VI. 

TOWlt-niLU 

OuTsinE,  as  we  have  intimated,  was 
waiting  a  large  body  of  yeomen  of  the 
gu.ard,  armed  with  halberds.  In  the 
midst  of  them  stood  Manger,  leaning  on 
his  ax,  his  features  being  concealed  by 
a  hideous  black  and  bearded  mask.  Two 
chargers,  trapped  in  black,  w’ore  likewise 
in  w’aiting  for  the  Constable  and  the 
Lieutenant. 

Having  mounted  his  steed.  Sir  John 
Gage  gave  the  word  to  move  on,  and  the 
mournful  procession,  which  had  been  ra¬ 
pidly  formed,  set  forward.  At  its  head 
rode  the  Constable,  the  sorrowful  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  countenance  showing  how  pro¬ 
foundly  he  was  affected.  His  charger 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  him,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  none  of  its  customary  spirit. 
Then  followed  the  Chaplain  of  the  Tower 
in  his  robes,  with  an  open  Prayer-book  in 
his  hand,  on  which  his  eyes  remained 
fixed  .as  he  moved  along.  Then  came 
the  trumpeters,  with  their  clarions,  which 
they  did  not  sound,  suspended  from  their 
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necks.  After  them  came  the  drummers, 
beating  their  muffled  drums.  Then  came 
thirty  yeomen  of  the  guard,  marching 
three  abreast,  and  headed  by  the  three 
gigantic  warders.  Then,  after  a  short  in¬ 
terval,  came  Manger,  masked,  limping  in 
his  gait,  and  carrying  the  ax  with  its 
edge  toward  the  prisoner,  who  marched 
with  firm  step  and  undaunted  deportment 
a  short  distance  behind  him.  Tlie  Admi¬ 
ral  was  closely  followed  by  Latimer. 
Another  detachment  of  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  preceded  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  on  horseback,  brought  up  the 
rear. 

Many  persons  w’ere  collected  on  the 
green,  on  the  walls,  and  at  difterent  other 
points,  curious  to  see  how  the  Admiral 
would  demean  himself  on  this  trying  oc¬ 
casion.  All  were  astonished  at  hU  Ibrti- 
tude.  His  countenance  was  wan  from 
anxiety  and  long  contincment,  but  his 
figure  was  erect  as  ever,  his  carriage 
stately  and  dignified,  and  his  looks 
haughty  and  unbending.  Xothing  that 
was  passing  within  could  be  read  from 
his  feature.s.  But  what  memories  of 
other  and  brighter  days  were  wakened 
as  he  passed  along  the  wide  open  space 
in  front  of  the  White  Tower,  and  gazed 
at  the  palace  beyond  it !  To  check  tlie 
(lainful  current  of  his  thoughts,  he  looked 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

At  that  moment  he  was  close  to  the 
Beauchamp  Tower,  and,  casting  hi.s 
eyes  upon  the  frowning  structure,  he  be¬ 
held  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  gazing  at 
him  through  a  strongly-grated  window. 
Their  glances  met,  and  how  much  did 
tliat  single  look  convey  !  There  was  no 
exultation  over  a  fallen  foe  in  the  Duke’s 
glance — no  smile  of  gratified  vengeance 
lighted  up  his  venerable  features — b^it 
he  shook  his  head  mournfully.  Seymour 
faltered  for  a  moment,  but  instantly  re 
covering  himself,  strode  on  with  as  much 
firmness  as  before.  Norfolk’s  look  and 
mournful  shako  of  the  head,  however, 
continued  to  haunt  him.  “  I  would  I  had 
not  seen  him,”  he  thought.  , 

The  procession  now  p<as8ed  beneath  the 
gloomy  arch  of  the  Bloody  Tower,  and 
in  the  outer  ward  more  spectators  were 
congregated,  grouped  on  either  side  of 
the  way.  Mauy  of  these  audibly  ex¬ 
pressed  their  commiseration  for  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  but  were  rebuked  both  by  word 
and  ge.sture  by  Latimer,  who  shook  his 
staff  at  them.  But  the  ire  of  the  austere 
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divine  w’as  yet  more  vehemently  roused 
by  an  incident  which  shortly  afterward 
occurred.  The  first  detachment  of  the 
guard  had  passed  through  the  gateway  of 
the  By-ward  Tower,  and  Seymour  was 
just  approaching  it,  when  Xit,  who  was 
stationed  among  the  bystanders,  sprang 
forward,  and  ere  he  could  be  prevented, 
threw  himself  at  his  feet.  In  another 
moment  the  poor  dwarf  was  removed  by 
one  of  the  guard,  who  pushed  him  aside 
with  the  pole  of  his  halberd,  but  he 
sobbed  out  a  piteous  farewell. 

The  most  trying  part  of  the  ceremony 
had  now  to  be  undergone,  and  Seymour 
braced  his  nerves  firmly  for  it.  Already 
the  horrible  ro.ar  of  the  vast  multitude 
collected  near  the  outer  gate  of  the  fort¬ 
ress  and  on  Tower -hill  could  bo  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard.  There  w'as  something 
awful  in  this  sound,  and  for  a  moment 
Seymour  felt  appalled  by  it,  but  the  feel¬ 
ing  instantly  passed  away,  .and  b\'  the 
time  he  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  those 
thousand  inquisitive  spectators,  whose  eves 
were  eagerly  fixed  upon  him,  devouring 
his  very  look  and  gesture,  and  comment¬ 
ing  upon  them  .as  a  Koman  concourse 
might  u|)on  a  gladiator,  he  was  as  full 
of  intrepidity  as  before.  Nor  did  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  fascination  fail  him 
at  this  supreme  moment.  As  he  march¬ 
ed  slowly  on,  looking  to  the  right  and 
left  in  search  of  friendly  faces,  loud  mur¬ 
murs  rose  among  the  crowd,  cries  began 
to  be  raised,  many  persons  |»re88ed  for- 
w.ard,  and  it  required  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  arqiiebusiers,  who  W'ere  arranged 
in  double  lines  all  the  way  to  the  8C.affuld, 
to  keep  baek  the  throng. 

“  Be  patient,  iny  good  friends,”  cried 
Seymour,  waving  them  back.  “  You  will 
harm  yourselves,  and  not  serve  me.” 

But  this,  instead  of  allaying  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  crowd,  increased  it,  and 
the  tumult  threatening  to  become  dan¬ 
gerous,  Sir  John  Gage,  fearing  a  rescue 
might  be  attempted,  orderc<l  the  guard 
to  close  round  the  prisoner,  and  acceler¬ 
ate  their  pace.  'J  his  was  done,  and  not 
a  moment  too  soon,  for  the  lines  of  hal¬ 
berdiers  W’ere  broken  in  two  or  three 
places  by  the  rabble,  who,  disappointed 
in  their  expectations  of  reaching  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  attacked  the  guard,,  wrested  their 
halberds  from  them,  and  a  sharp  conflict 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  wliich  some  per¬ 
sons  were  killed,  and  many  others  griev¬ 
ously  wounded.  Loud  and  fierce  cxecra- 
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lions  were  uttered  against  tlie  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector,  and  he  was  denounced  as  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  brother. 

In  anticipation  of  some  such  disturb¬ 
ances  as  actually  took  place,  a  company 
of  German  lansquenets  had  been  placed 
around  the  scaffold,  and  these  were 
strengthened  by  the  mounted  city  train- 
bands,  so  that  the  place  of  execution  was 
completely  invested.  An  enormous  mul¬ 
titude  was  collected.  The  w’hole  area 
of  Tower -hill  was  thronged,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  scaffold,  which  stood  on 
the  highest  ground  on  the  north-west  of 
the  fortress,  scarce  an  inch  of  ground 
was  unoccupied. 

Owing  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Constable,  Seymour  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold  in  safety,  and  when  he  soon  after¬ 
ward  mounted  the  steps  and  appeared 
upon  it,  a  tremendous  shout  arose  from 
the  beholders. 

Hitherto,  the  day  had  been  dull  and 
gloomy,  but  at  that  moment  a  slight 
burst  of  sunshine  fell  upon  him,  and  il¬ 
lumining  his  noble  countenance,  rendered 
him  yet  more  conspicuous  to  the  vast  as¬ 
semblage,  whose  eyes  were  strained  lo- 
w’ard  him.  Not  in  his  proudest  moments 
had  he  looked  more  majestic  than  he  did 
now  that  ho  stood  upon  those  fatal  boards, 
nor  perhaps,  for  one  instant,  more  elated. 
Hut  the  smile  which  had  played  u]>on  his 
features  quickly  faded  away,  as  did  the 
sunshine  that  had  lighted  them  up,  and 
left  them  pale  and  rigid-looking  as  mar- 
b'e. 

He  had  been  preceded  upon  the  scaf¬ 
fold  by  the  Constable  and  the  Lieutenant, 
together  with  Mauger.  By  this  time 
Latimer  had  mounted  the  steps,  and 
stood  beside  him.  No  other  person  was 
allowed  upon  the  scaffold. 

It  had  been  the  Admiral’s  intention  to 
address  the  crowd,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  advanced  toward  the  edge  of  the 
scaffold,  and,  bowing  to  the  bystanders, 
began  to  speak,  but  such  a  tumult  arose, 
and  so  many  vociferations  were  raised, 
that  his  words  were  completely  drowned, 
and  he  yielded  — though  w’ith  manifest 
reluctance — to  the  Constable’s  entreaties 
to  him  to  desist.  Taking  off  his  cap,  he 


cried  in  a  sonorous  voice  that  rose  loud 
above  the  disturbance:  “  Long  live  King 
Edward  !”  The  shout  was  received  with 
acclamations,  followed  by  fre.sh  groans 
and  hootings  against  the  Lord  Protector. 

Latimer  then  approached  him,  and  ask¬ 
ed  if  he  sincerely  repented  his  sins,  and 
placed  his  hope  in  the  Saviour  ?  But 
Seymour,  scarcely  heeding  him,  and  anx¬ 
ious,  as  it  seemed,  to  get  done  with  the 
scene,  called  fiercely  to  the  executioner 
to  make  haste,  and  throwing  off  his  gown, 
revealed  a  figure  wliich,  for  symmetry,  was 
unrivaled. 

Again  Latimer  approached  him,  and 
was  again  repulsed. 

Seymour  then  knelt  down,  and  a  deep 
silence  fell  upon  the  multitude. 

His  prayers,  which  did  not  occupy 
many  minutes,  being  ended,  he  signed  to 
Mauger  that  he  was  ready.  Then,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  block,  he  knelt  down  be¬ 
side  it,  took  the  broidered  handkerchief 
sent  him  by  Eliz.ibeth  from  his  doublet, 

f)ressed  his  lips  to  it,  and  fastened  it  over 
lis  eyes. 

At  this  moment  Latimer  advanced,  and 
cried  out  in  his  car :  “  Repent !” 

“  Away  !”  cried  the  Admiral.  “  You 
distract  me.” 

He  then  laid  his  comely  neck  upon  the 
block,  and  the  ax  descended. 

Thus  perished  the  guilty  and  aspiring 
Seymour.  According  to  Latimer,  he  died 
“  very  dangerously,  irksomely,  horribly.” 
Others,  however,  judged  him  more  char¬ 
itably,  and  thought  he  made  a  brave  end¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  he  suffered  justly. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  Constable,  his  mutilated  remains  w’ere 
interred  in  St.  Peter’s  Chapel  in  the  Tow¬ 
er. 

Three  years  later,  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset — likewise  decapitated — was 
laid  beside  him.  Eiglitcen  months  :ifler 
that,  the  ambitious  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  known  in  this  chronicle  as  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  also  beheaded,  was  buried 
in  the  same  place,  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  brothers  whose  destruction  he  had 
contrived. 

The  three  graves  may  still  be  seen. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  0 


On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1774,  on 
Mr.  Rose  Fuller’s  motion  that  the  House 
would  take  into  consideration  the  tax  of 
three  pence  per  pound  on  tea  imported 
into  the  American  colonies,  Burke  pfave 
one  of  his  noblest  speeches  on  American 
taxation.  He  was  called  to  his  feet  by  a 
harangue  from  the  renegade  Charles  Wol- 
fran  Cornwall,  M’hich  consisted  of  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Rockinghams,  accusing  them 
of  all  the  colonial  disturbances  since  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  act. 

He  rose  ostensibly  to  put  Mr.  Corn¬ 
wall  right,  but  really  to  defend  the  Rock¬ 
inghams  from  the  injurious  slights  which 
had  been  cast  upon  them.  He  showed, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  existing  Ministry, 
that  parliamentary  taxation  for  an  Amer¬ 
ican  revenue  had  virtually  been  abandon¬ 
ed  ;  and  even  on  the  assumption  that  a 
repeal  of  the  colonial  duties  had  led  to 
the  American  disturbances,  Lord  North 
was  himself  the  worst  of  these  repealers, 
because,  while  Lord  Rockingham  during 
his  ministry  repealed  one  duty,  Lord 
North  had  repealed  five.  Then,  accept¬ 
ing  a  challenge  thrown  out  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  speaker,  he  went  fully  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  colonial  taxation,  and  completely 
vindicated  his  own  party  from  the  cn.argcs 
brought  against  them.  He  went  into  a 
copious  history  of  the  circumstances  pre¬ 
ceding  taxation  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  evils  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  the 
good  effects  of  its  repeal ;  the  difficulties 
of  Lord  Rockingham’s  Ministry  ;  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  policy  of  taxation  by  the 
Chatham  Ministry ;  its  evil  consequences 
to  the  colonies ;  the  solitary  tea-duty  a 
financial  blunder ;  and  the  consequent 
estrangement  of  the  colonies  from  the  mo¬ 
ther  country,  which  was  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  imminent.  He  ingenious¬ 
ly  enriched  his  general  narrative  %  paus¬ 
ing  to  depict,  in  colors  too  glowing  ever 
to  fade,  the  characters  of  Grenville,  of 
Chatham,  and  of  Charles  Townshend,  and 
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by  showing  how  their  weaknesses  had 
aggravated  the  discontents  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies.  Then  he  wound  up  by  an 
appeal  to  the  House,  such  as  has  seldom 
been  heard,  not  to  persist  in  such  wrong¬ 
headed  measures,  but  to  return  to  that 
wise  policy  which  the  Rockingham  Whigs 
had  inaugurated,  and  without  which, 
Burke  concluded,  there  could  be  no 
peace  for  England. 

During  the  delivery  of  this  masterly 
oration,  idle  politicians,  drawn  thither  by 
common  report,  filled  the  lobbies  and 
staircases  of  the  House.  Loud  cries  of 
“  Go  on  ! — go  on  !”  greeted  the  speaker, 
on  his  pausing  to  ask  if  he  tired  gentle¬ 
men.  Members  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  declared  enthusiastically,  that 
here  was  the  most  wonderful  man  they 
had  ever  listened  to,  and  the  American 
agents  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  hurraing  their  admiration  in  the 
gallery.  !So  entirely  and  emphatically 
had  he  got  men’s  prejudices  under  for  the 
time  by  the  force  of  liis  persmasive  voice, 
that  the  King  and  his  crotchet  of  taxing 
America  were  temporarily  forgotten,  and, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  per¬ 
sonal  enemies  to  his  majesty,  adherents 
of  the  Ministry  were  known  to  join  in 
the  general  and  irresistible  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
Burke’s  oratory  is  to  be  found  in  his  great 
speech  on  administrative  reform,  deliver¬ 
ed  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1780. 
At  the  hight  of  his  powers,  and  in  the 
full  blaze  of  his  fame,  he  was  likewise  of 
more  gentle  temper  than  he  afterward 
became.  All  England  sang  his  praises. 
While  difficuky  is  good  for  man,  as  Burke 
himself  declared,  there  are  occasions  on 
which  sunshine  is  one  of  the  most  joyous 
things  on  earth.  He  opened  his  address 
by  laying  down  the  principles  on  which  a 
wise  reform  should  be  founded,  neither 
too  liberal  nor  too  conservative,  and  then 
proceeded  to  apply  those  principles.  Ho 
proposed  to  abolish  the  middle-age  divi- 
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eion  of  England  into  five  Fovercign  ju¬ 
risdictions,  namely,  the  Principality  of 
Wales,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the 
County  Palatine,  the  Earldom  of  Chester, 
and  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  get  rid  of  the  landed  estates  of 
the  crown,  and  of  the  forest  lands  and 
forest  rights.  He  proposed,  by  issuing 
contracts  for  the  royal  household,  to  cut  off 
a  number  of  useless  and  fat  offices,  which 
consumed  a  great  amount  of  the  public  re¬ 
venue.  He  intended  to  apply  the  principle 
of  public  contract  likewise  to  the  Hoard  of 
Works  and  to  the  Mint.  He  would  abol¬ 
ish  the  ordnance  office  by  assigning  it  to 
the  army  and  navy.  He  would  introduce 
unheard  of  reforms  into  the  Pay  Office, 
and  transfer  the  Tfeasury  and  office  of 
Paymaster  of  the  Pensions  to  the  Exche¬ 
quer.  He  would  not  abolish  any  existing 
pensions,  because  such  a  course  might  in¬ 
jure  individuals ;  but  he  would  limit  the 
fund  from  which  they  were  drawn  to  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  some  such 
sura,  which  would  tend  to  check  all  extra¬ 
vagance.  He  would  reduce  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  )>atent  offices  of  the  Exche- 
(juer,  as  the  live3*and  reversions  fell  in,  to 
hxe<l  salaries,  so  that  ))ublic  rewards  for 
merit  as  well  as  public  pensions  might 
still  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  The 
offices  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
w’ere  likewise  to  be  done  away  with  ;  and 
he  proposed  to  regulate  the  salaries  of 
the  judges,  the  ambassadors,  and  the 
tradesmen  of  the  court,  on  more  equita¬ 
ble  principles  than  they  had  been  settled 
on  hitherto.  He  would  make  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  treasury  and  the  great  j)erson- 
ages  of  the  royal  household  responsible 
for  such  emoluments,  who  on  an  insolv¬ 
ent  quarter-day  would,  he  said,  be  more 
dreadful  to  the  royal  mind  than  that  of 
the  united  colonies. 

But  it  is  impossible,  in  this  dry  skele¬ 
ton  form,  to  give  any  thing  .at  all  like  an 
adequiite  idea  of  his  extraordinary  j)ow- 
ers.  The  sound  political  wisdom  which 
held  the  reins  while  the  bold  imagination 
went  forward  on  the  work  of  reform ;  the 
alluring  charms  of  poetical  illustration 
which  clothed  the  past  with  life,  and  the 
future  with  r.adiance ;  the  brilliant  flashes 
of  wit  which  played  up  like  electric  corus¬ 
cations  over  the  House;  the  condensed 
reasoning,  the  burning  emotion,  and  the 
fervid  appeals  to  the  most  noble  passions, 
rendered  this  speech  the  most  remarkable 


one  in  a  small  compass  that  the  orator 
ever  delivered.  For  three  hours  the  au¬ 
dience  were  spell-bound.  Ministerialists, 
courtiers,  sycophants,  amid  tumultuous 
cheers,  bore  testimony  to  the  greatness 
of  the  success.  The  historian  Gibbon, 
though  a  King’s  friend,  praised  it ;  and 
even  Lord  North  condescended  to  say  of 
it  that  it  excelled  all  he  had  ever  heard 
in  the  House. 

Burke’s  prodigious  labors  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  Warren  Hastings,  for  his  alleged 
cruelty  to  the  Rohillas  and  the  Begums  of 
Oude,  form.ally  began  in  1784,  and  the 
actual  trial  commenced  in  Westminster 
Hall  in  February,  1788.  The  animosity 
of  the  orator  to  Hastings  dates  as  far  back 
as  1773.*  “Mr.  Hastings,”  said  Burke 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  that  year,  “  is  to 
have  the  casting  vote.  Mr.  Hastings  is 
the  individual  nominated  by  this  Parlia¬ 
ment.  If  all  that  has  been  said  is  true,  if 
the  insinuations  of  the  Committee  of  Se- 
cresy  and  the  speeches  of  to-day  are  true, 
this  man  is  guilty  of  every  thing  charged 
against  the  Con)pany.  Yet  this  man  is  to 
be  the  First  President,  and  to  him  is 
given  a  controlling  power  in  the  council.” 

It  w.as  obvious  from  the  impeachment 
that  Burke  had  spared  no  pains  to  make 
himself  acquainted  w'ith  the  alleged 
crimes,  and  with  the  country  wherein 
they  were  transacted.  No  man  probably 
ever  understood  India  so  well,  without 
having  actually  set  foot  on  its  shores. 
There  is  something  entirely  eastern  about 
this  great  or.ation,  partly  from  the  vivid¬ 
ness  and  intensity  with  which  the  object* 
were  conceived,  and  partly  also,  it  may 
be,  from  the  excited  state  of  his  mind 
caused  by  the  protracted  tale  of  cruelty 
and  wrong  which  had  buried  themselves 
so  deeply  in  his  very  soul.  This  speech, 
while  it  has  much  more  than  the  custom¬ 
ary  share  of  gorgeous  orientalism  in  its 
composition,  betrays,  besides,  far  more 
of  embittered  sensibility,  and  even  of 
reckless  judgment,  than  we  find  in  the 
rest  of  his  great  orations.  That  “  Burke 
generally  took  up  his  side  like  a  fanatic, 
and  defended  it  like  a  philosopher,”  is  an 
unfortunate  saying  of  the  late  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay,  who  appreciated  Burke’s  genius 
highly,  and  has  done  much  to  disseminate 
his  greatness.  The  sentence,  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  present  oration,  would  be 


*  Lord  Macaulay,  in  liis  JSssmys,  dates  it  aa  far 
back  as  1781,  but  it  was  certainly  eight  years  earlier. 
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much  truer  were  we  to  reverse  it.  The  po¬ 
sition  which  Burke  took  up  on  the  present 
occasion  was  by  no  means  a  fanatical  one, 
M'hatever  his  subsequent  advocacy  of  tli.at 
position  might  be  called.  A  man,  after 
turning  a  case  over  in  his  mind  for  fifteen 
years,  as  Burke  is  proved  to  Itave  done 
in  the  case  of  Hastings,  can  not  be  said 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  without  due 
consideration.  His  feelings,  if  ever  they 
arc  to  subside  on  this  side  of  time,  have 
certainly  had  sufficient  leisure  to  do  so 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  years.  A  man 
who  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  feelings 
we  denominate  a  fanatic  ;  but  Burke,  even 
by  Lord  Macaulay’s  admission,  had  natu¬ 
rally  perhaps  the  most  solid  understand¬ 
ing  of  any  man  in  England.  But,  to  say 
truth,  these  antithetical  sentences  ring  to 
the  ear  like  adages,  but  will  not  always 
bear  too  close  inspection. 

The  iin])eachment  lasted  nine  days  in 
all,  four  of  which  were  occupied  with  the 
oratory  of  Burke.  He  opened  his  charge 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  august  assem- 
bl.age  of  rank  and  intellect  that  perhaps 
ever  met  in  Westminster  Hall  to  listen  to 
any  single  speaker.  On  the  third  day  of 
the  trial,  which  w.a«,  perhaps,  rhetorically 
considered,  the  most  important,  the  speak¬ 
er,  with  the  documents  m  his  raised  hands 
as  a  testimony  to  heaven  of  the  guilt  of 
the  person  charged,  with  streaming  eyes, 
and  with  suffused  countenance,  related 
how  slow  fires  were  made  to  inflict  un¬ 
mentionable  tortures  on  tender  women, 
how  death  met  life  at  the  very  gates  and 
strangled  it.  His  audience  could  endure 
the  agony  no  longer,  and  burst  out  many 
of  them  into  tears.  Mrs.  Siddons  con¬ 
fessed  that  all  the  terror  and  pity  w’hich 
she  had  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage,  sank 
into  insignificance  before  the  scene  she  ha<l 
just  beheld.  Mrs  Sheridan  fainted  ;  and 
the  stem  Lord  Chancellor  Tlmrlow,  who 
always  in  the  most  headstrortg  way  had 
in.sisted  on  Hastings’s  innocence,  was  ob- 
8«.‘rved  for  once  in  his  life  to  shed  a  tear. 
“  This  peroration,”  said  Windham,  him¬ 
self  an  orator  of  ^reat  accomplishment*, 
as  Burke  closed  his  address,  “  was  the  no¬ 
blest  ever  uttered  by  man.”  It  may  as¬ 
tonish  not  a  few  to  be  told  that  this  speech 
was  not  w’ritten,  that  the  speaker  trusted 
to  his  never-failing  supply  of  appropriate 
language  in  which  to  clothe  his  ideas  as 
they  crowded  upon  his  brain. 

So  thoroughly  had  Burke  mastered 
the  art  of  government,  and  so  complete¬ 


ly  new  were  his  political  speculations, 
that  this  very  thoroughness  and  novelty 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  his 
ideas  by  the  British  public,  and  even 
by  the  British  Parliament.  It  has  taken 
the  greater  |>ortion  of  a  century  to  place 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
abreast  of  what  he  spoke  long  years  be¬ 
fore.  There  are  few'  of  the  great  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  present  day  which  his  far-see¬ 
ing  wisdom  did  not  anticipate,  and  which 
his  feelings  did  not  valiantly  defend.  He 
advocated  free-  trade  many  years  before 
it  became  a  watchword  of  party,  and 
siqiported  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
when  Fox  was  a  boy  in  small  clothes. 
Catholic  emancipation  was  granted  m.any 
years  after  his  death,  but  only  ns  a  means 
of  preserving  the  loyjilty  of  the  Irish 
nation.  He  supported  the  petition  of 
the  Dissenters  to  be  relieved  from  the 
restrictions  which  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  its  own  behoof  had  imposed 
upon  them.  He  ojiposed  the  cruel  laws 
.against  insolvents,  and  attempted  in  vain 
to  mitigate  the  jienal  code.  He  strove 
to  aboIi.sh  the  ohl  plan  of  enlistment  ; 
and  he  attacked  the  slhve- trade,  which 
the  King  wished  to  preserve  as  part 
of  the  British  constitution.  His  Labors 
in  law'  reform  are  well  known,  and  he  is 
almost  univei-sally  recognized  as  the  first 
financial  reformer  whom  the  British  na¬ 
tion  produced.  By  means  of  various 
bills,  he  carried  through  Parliament  a 
system  of  official  reorganization  which, 
in  the  single  office  of  Payma.stor-General, 
saved  the  country  £25,000  a  year.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  man  who 
entertaine«l  such  “revolutionary  views” 
should  never  have  been  intrusted  with  a 
seat  at  George  HI.’s  cabinet  ?  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  as  is  well  known,  boasted  that  he 
would  transmit  the  crown,  exactly  as  he 
had  received  it,  to  his  successor.  The 
par.amount  evil  of  Burke’s  age,  and  the 
one  against  which  he  sleeplessly  battled, 
was  the  court  scheme  of  having  a  de¬ 
pendent  administration  in  opposition  to 
the  government.  It  need  in  no  way 
astonish  us,  that  the  most  eminent  of 
English  ]>oliticinn8,  whose  mind  was  fit¬ 
ted  for  far  nobler  things  than  even  poli¬ 
tics,  after  spending  thirty  years  in  the 
British  Parliament,  retired  without  ever 
having  enjoyed  so  much  as  a  seat  at  the 
cabinet.  But  he  foresaw'  all  this  well. 
Very  early  in  his  public  career,  be  re¬ 
marked  with  much  sagacity,  and,  as  lime 
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pro?ed,  with  too  much  truth,  at  the  end 
of  his  great  speech  on  American  taxation, 
(1774):  “I  know  the  inap  of  England 
as  well  as  the  noble  Lord,  [Lord  North,] 
or  as  any  other  person,  and  I  ktiow 
that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to 
preferment.”  He  was  a  poor  man  when 
lie  entered  Parliament,  and  the  genius 
who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  great 
men  held  him  too  fast  to  her  own  breast 
to  admit  of  his  gathering  much  of  the 
glittering  dust  that  the  world  in  its  mean 
way  lights  for. 

In  March,  1768,  ho  purchased  a  small 
estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  twenty-three 
miles  out  of  London,  for  some  £23,000. 
This  agreeable  residence  was  named  Grc- 
gories  ;  and  is  situate  near  Beacons- 
field,  where  Burke  now  lies  buried.  The 
money  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  this  purchase  has  given  ri.se  to 
some  curious  inquiry  and  to  knowing 
shakes  of  the  head  on  the  part  of  some 
of  Burke’s  critics.  Lord  Rockingham, 
whose  private  secretary  he  was,  lent  him 
£10,000;  he  got  by  mortgages  from  Dr. 
Saunders,  of  Spring  Gardens,  £5000 ;  and 
William  and  Richard  Burke  let  him  have 
£8000.  The  latter  sum  had  to  be  return¬ 
ed  some  years  after,  when  “  the  Burkes” 
were  ruined  by  jobbing  in  India  stock. 
Lord  Rockingham,  it  is  conjectured  by 
Mr.  Macknight,  may  have  lent  Burke 
£30,000  in  all  previous  to  that  noble¬ 
man's  death  in  1782  —  all  of  which  sum 
was  nobly  canceled  by  a  codicil  to  his 
will.  The  Irish  est.ate,  which  Burke  in¬ 
herited  from  his  brother  Garret,  was  not 
sold  till  1792  or  1793,  w’hen  it  brought 
something  le.ss  than  £4000.  He  sat  for 
Bristol  from  1774  till  1780;  then  for  Mal- 
ton,  in  Yorkshire,  till  the  close  of  his 
political  career.  On  his  retirement  from 
public  affairs  in  1794,  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  M.alton  w-as  delegated  to  his 
son,  a  young  man  of  good  promise,  who 
h.ad  previously  filled  the  post  of  deputy- 
paymaster  to  his  father,  at  £500  a  j’ear. 
liut  this  only  son,  the  joy  and  pride  of 
his  heart,  w’as  cut  off  m  a  few  months 
by  a  rapid  consumption,  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year.  The  grief  of  the  father  at 
this  great  catastrophe  is  said,  by  Dr. 
Laurence,  to  have  been  “  truly  terrible.” 
Bursting  frequently  from  all  control,  he 
would  rush  into  the  room  where  his  dead 
son  lay,  and  “  throw  himself  headlong,  as 
it  happened,  on  the  body,  the  bed,  or  the 
floor.” 


Tlienceforward,  Burke’s  life  was  im¬ 
measurably  desolate.  Ilis  affections,  which 
had  always  been  fervid,  now  became 
almost  ungovernable.  His  feelings  occa¬ 
sionally  mastered  his  reason  ;  and  the 
strong  oak  of  the  forest  sensibly  swayed. 
“I  live,”  says  this  broken-hearted  old 
man,  “  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who 
ought  to  have  succeeded  me  have  gone 
before  me.  They  who  should  have  been 
to  me  as  posterity  are  in  the  place  of 
ancestors.  The  storm  has  gone  over  me, 
and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which 
the  late  hurricane  has  scattered  about  mo. 
I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors ;  I  am 
torn  up  by  the  roots.” 

His  increased  irritability  is  observable, 
likewise,  in  the  writings  which  he  gave 
to  the  world  after  this  date.  Ilis  Obser¬ 
vation*  on  a  late  Publication^  intituled^ 
The  Present  State  of  the  Nation,  which 
appeared  in  1769,  was  admitted  by  highly 
competent  judges  to  outstrip  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  Halifax,  of  Swift,  of  Addison, 
and  of  Bolingbroke.  His  Thoughts  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discuntents, 
(1770,)  while  it  called  down  the  dignified 
.wrath  of  Chatham,  the  cynical  sneers  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  the  screeches  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Macaulay,  sister  to  Saw- 
bridge,  Lord  3Iayor  of  London,  is  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  exposition  of  Whiggism  which  has 
ever  been  made.  When  one  compares 
with  these  noble  works  his  Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord,  and  particularly  his  last  work, 
the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  we  can 
readily  perceive  how  much  the  ancient 
prowess  had  deserted  that  undaunted 
will. 

It  was  during  this  same  year,  but  be¬ 
fore  this  sad  calamity  had  befallen  him, 
that  the  final  quarrel  occurred  between 
him  and  his  generous  friend  and  pupil. 
Fox.  Fox  was  the  acknowdedged  leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  wdiat  is 
called  the  New  Whigs ;  while  Burke, 
again,  had  been  allied  all  his  life  long  to 
what  he  called  the  Old  Whigs.  In 
Burke’s  speech  on  the  Marriage  Act,  in 
June,  1781,  he  said :  “  I  .am  accused,  I  am 
told,  abroad  of  being  a  man  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  principles.  If  by  aristocracy  they 
mean  the  peers,  I  have  no  vulgar  admira¬ 
tion  nor  vulgar  antipathy  toward  them. 
I  hold  their  order  in  cold  and  decent  re¬ 
spect.  I  hold  them  to  be  of  an  absolute 
necessitg  in  the  constitution  /  but  I  think 
they  are  only  good  when  kept  within  their 
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proper  bounds.''  The  only  respect  in 
which  Burke's  recent  writing  differ  at 
all  from  those  of  an  earlier  date,  is,  that 
they  display  a  mind  much  more  alive 
than  formerly  to  the  dangers  of  popular 
illusions,  and  urge  with  ever-increasing 
fervor  the  necessity  for  those  restraining 
institutions  which  the  author  always  ad¬ 
vocated  as  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  civilised  society.  HU  emotions,  no 
doubt,  are  much  more  fervid,  and  his 
understanding  is  less  solid;  but,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  opinions  which 
he  advocated  regarding  government 
thirty  years  before,  were  precisely  those 
which  he  died  maintaining.  , 

Fox,  again,  as  we  have  said,  was  the 
darling  of  the  New  Whigs,  Avho  were 
supposed  to  be  more  on  a  level  with  the 
free  spirit  of  the  age,  ns  it  was  called, 
than  Burke,  with  his  clinging  to  old  sys¬ 
tems  and  to  old  aristocracies.  Fox,  be¬ 
sides,  at  the  critical  juncture  of  the 
French  Revolution,  seemed  to  push  his 
doctrines  of  freedom  to  an  excess,  rather 
than  to  bring  forward  the  conservative 
side  of  his  political  views  to  allay  popular 
alarm.  The  Old  Whigs  thought  tiiis 
step  was  at  variance  with  sound  discre¬ 
tion  ;  and  Burke,  who  was  very  violent 
on  every  thing  regarding  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  openly  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  his  friendsliip  with  Fox 
was  at  an  end.  Thus  these  men,  who  had 
loveil  each  other  more  than  brothers  from 
the  time  that  Fox  entered  parliament, 
were  violently  separated,  by  what  one  can 
not  help  terming  a  vile  political  squabble. 
No  doubt  the  ardent  geneixksity  of  Fox 
would  have  sought  forgiveness  in  no 
long  time  ;  but  Burke,  whose  nature  uras 
deeper,  wider,  and  more  serious  than 
Fox’s,  |>o3se88ed  something  of  that  dark 
irreconcilability  which  men  fear  rather 
than  cling  to,  and  which  has  been  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  more  than  one  great  man  in 
our  day. 

It  was  in  1790  that  his  work  on  the 
French  Revolution  made  its  ap{)earance. 
It  was  read  every  where,  and  talked 
about  by  every  body.  No  political  w'ork 
on  the  curreat  events  of  the  day  ever 
equaled  it  in  interest,  and  in  the  sudden 
reputation  which  it  acquire<l.  Nothing 
else  was  asked  for  or  thought  of.  Edi¬ 
tion  followed  edition  quicker  almost  than 
the  printers  could  throw  them  off.  Thir¬ 
ty  thousand  copies  were  soon  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  In  no  place  was  its 
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effect  grejiter  than  in  the  con  it  of  George 
III.,  where  for  long  years  the  name  of 
the  author  had  not  been  mentioned  with¬ 
out  a  shudder.  His  majesty  himself  read 
the  book,  and  would  have  every  one  read 
it  near  him.  “  It  will  do  you  good — do 
you  good,”  said  he  ;  “  it  is  a  book  every 
gentleman  should  read.”  Meanwhile 
Fox  was  consigned  to  perdition  by  the 
creatures  of  the  Court:  Burke  was  a 
great  man,  and  a  good  man.  Even 
clever  Miss  Burney  (Madame  H’Arblay) 
the  intelligent  Keeper  of  the  Robes,  felt 
her  intere.st  in  Burke  revive  on  this  royal 
criticism.  The  book  wa.s  tidked  over 
with  much  admiration  by  Pitt  and  Wil- 
berforce,  and  other  ministerialists,  at  a 
public  dinner  at  Wimbledon.  The  fame 
of  it  reached  the  banks  of  the  Isis  and 
the  shores  of  the  Liffey  ;  and  grave  ac.a- 
demicals  in  Oxford  transmitted  their 
thanks  to  the  author,  and  in  Dublin  they 
made  him  an  LL.D.  I  All  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  the  Frencli  nobility, 
and  princes  in  exile.  King  Stanislaus  of 
Poland,  the  princes  and  sovereigns  of 
Germany,  and  Catherine  of  the  icy  norlli 
sent  their  special  congratulations  to  the 
author  of  the  Jieflectiom.  This  w'as  flat¬ 
tering  to  poor  Burke,  who  had  battled  so 
long  and  so  earnestly  under  neglect  and 
depreciation.  Yet  Fox  could  not  bear 
the  book ;  Sheridan  could  not  bear  it ; 
and  young  Mackintosh,  at  the  ago  of 
twenty  six,  wrote  a  reply  to  it.  Many  of 
the  English  people  liked  it,  yet  many  of 
them  disliked  it.  Some  fifty  replies  were 
penno<l  against  it ;  but  the  only  one  that 
is  still  read  is  the  production  of  a  political 
staymaker,  the  “  infidel  ”  Tom  Paine. 
Some  two  years  before  Burke’s  death, 
the  King  saw  good  to  bestow  upon  him 
two  considerable  pensions,  which  amount¬ 
ed  in  all,  during  his  life,  to  soinething 
over  ten  thousand  pounds.  Except  the 
four  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which 
he  received  as  Paymaster  under  Shel¬ 
burne’s  ministry,  this  was  all  that  he  ever 
obtained  either  from  king  or  courtier. 
Yet  there  were  persons,  as  of  course 
there  will  always  be,  who  knew  well  the 
vast  sums  which  his  spirit  of  reform  had 
saved  the  nation,  who  were  so  mean  as  to 
/grumble  at  the  “  prodigality  ”  of  the 
government  and  at  the  “  corruption”  of 
Burke  in  this  transaction. 

From  the  time  of  his  son’s  death, 
Burke  never  dined  from  home.  His 
house,  formerly  like  a  hotel,  was  now  the 
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picture  of  desolation.  He  studiously 
avoided  visitors,  and  wrapt  himself  up  in 
the  cold  folds  of  his  own  great  sorrow. 
His  head  declined,  and  his  body  bent  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  the  peasants  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  fields,  accustomed  to  a  kind  word 
as  he  passed,  now  shrunk  oflT,  awe-stricken 
at  the  spectacle  of  so  great  a  grief.  Yet 
still  his  mind  was  fresh,  and  his  faculties 
vigorous.  He  spent  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  days  which  preceded  his  death 
on  the  perusal  of  a  good  book  sent  him 
by  a  good  man — Practical  C/iriatiainty, 
by  his  friend  Wilherforce.  On  the  niiith 
of  July,  1797,  Edmund  Burke  expired  at 
Gregories,  without  a  groan,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  disease  was  a 
scirrhous  .affection  of  the  stomach.  “  His 
end,”  wrote  Dr.  Lawrence,  on  the  mom- 
iiig  of  his  death,  over  his  lifeless  remains, 

“  was  suited  to  the  simple  greatness  of 
his  mind,  which  he  displayed  through 
life — every  way  unaffected,  without  levi¬ 
ty,  without  ostentation,  full  of  natural 
grace  and  dignity.” 

By  his  own  express  injunctions,  he  was 
to  be  interred  in  the  family  burying- 
ground  at  Beaconsfield,  beside  his  bro-_ 
ther  Richard,  and  a  yet  dearer  friend  to  | 
the  old  man’s  heart.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
the  month,  at  eight  o’clock,  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  July  evening,  while  the  sinking  sun 
sent  its  last  rays  through  the  casements 
of  the  little  church,  he  was  slowly  low¬ 
ered  into  the  grave,  and  laid  beside  the 
ashes  of  his  son.  It  was  all  over.  The 
great  noblemen  and  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  slowly  and  silently  tile  b.ack  to  their 
homes  and  their  politics ;  the  fingstones 
are  let  down  over  the  grave,  and  silence 
and  night  rule  over  the  scene.  Thus 
passes  away  the  glory  of  the  world  ! 

Burke’s  widow,  who  survived  him  for 
fifteen  years,  was  removed  to  the  same 
resting-place  in  1812. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  thsit  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  orator  and  the  actor  pass 
away  with  the  breath  of  the  individual 
performers.  It  would  bo  gratifying  in 
studying  Cicero,  to  be  able  actually  to 
confront  him  with  his  great  rival  Burke ; 
or,  in  inquiring  into  the  histrionic  powers 
of  Cicero’s  friend,  Roscius,  to  place  him 
face  to  face  with  Burke’s  friend  Garrick. 
But  as  no  such  magical  gifts  have  been 
given  to  us,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  meager  limning  of  such  men 
which  history  records.  When  Burke 


came  forward,  as  his  custom  was,  to  the 
middle  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
speak,  the  first  peculiarity  which  caught 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  was  the  glasses 
which  he  almost  constantly  wore  in  the 
days  of  his  celebrity.  He  was  tall  and 
noble-looking,  with  a  decidedly  prepos¬ 
sessing  appe.trance ;  by  no  means  sroait 
in  his  dress,  yet  possessing  a  ])ersoiial 
dignity  which  the  tailor  could  not  have 
given  him.  He  seemed  full  of  thought 
and  care ;  and  the  firm  lines  about  the 
mouth,  the  strong  jaw,  and  the  severe 
glance  of  the  dark  eye,  spoke  of  many  an 
inward  battle  which  was  knowm  to  no  hu¬ 
man  observer.  The  head  was  solid  and 
intense,  rather  than  heavy  and  massive, 
high  rather  than  broad,  and  tolerably 
prominent ;  fuller,  one  would  say  at  first 
sight,  of  the  reasoning  than  of  the  imag¬ 
ing  pow'er.  His  nose,  which  was  straight 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  after  a  bevel,  opened 
out  into  two  powerful  nostiils,  made  ap¬ 
parently  only  to  sneer.  Altogether  he 
looked  like  a  great  man,  with  a  great  les¬ 
son  to  read  to  men,  more  than  like  a  gen¬ 
tle  one  sent  into  the  world  to  please.  He 
spoke  with  a  decided  Hibernian  accent, 
even  although  he  left  the  country  early  in 
life.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  men 
of  genius  hardly  over  lose  the  tongue  of 
their  youth.  He  had  a  voice  of  great 
compass,  and  he  never  required  to  hesi¬ 
tate  for  words.  They  came  quick  and 
vehement,  frequently  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  utterance.  As  he  s|>oke,  his 
head  rose  and  fell ;  now  it  swung,  and 
anon  it  oscillated  from  side  to  side  of  his 
body,  moved  by  the  intense  nervous  ac¬ 
tion  of  his  frame.  Young  Gillray,  the 
foremost  of  English  caricaturists,  sketches 
Burke  in  various  postures  and  attitudes. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these 
represents  him  as  rapt  in  the  delivery  of 
some  splendid  oration,  with  his  hands 
clenched  and  his  arms  raised  erectly  over 
his  head,  his  whole  body  the  picture  of 
living  energy.  Yet  Grattan  complained 
of  the  w’aut  of  grace  in  Burke’s  manner 
as  a  s})eaker. 

Burke,  by  the  almost  unanimous  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  cotemporaries,  was  the, fore¬ 
most  orator  that  ever  lived.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Fox  that  no  good  speech  read 
vaell;  and  while  this  is  no  doubt  true 
of  the  style  of  oratory  which  Fox  him¬ 
self  practiced,  it  is  the  very  opposite 
of  true  as  a  test  of  the  highest  style  of 
eloquence.  A  man  with  a  grand  voice. 
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a  noble  presence,  and  with  great  plas¬ 
tic  powers  of  countenance,  may  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  speaker,  but,  nevertheless,  there 
may  be  a  style  of  oratory  higher  than 
this,  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  If  the 
passion  is  more  in  the  pereon  of  the  man 
than  in  the  thoughts  that  he  gives  forth  ; 
if  the  imagery  which  he  wields  is  quick, 
sadden,  impulsive,  not  slow,  grand,  and 
impressive,  the  chances  arc  that  his 
speech  will  not  read  well,  even  although 
it  may  have  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  hearers.  Hut  let  the  speech  itself  be 
filled  to  the  full  with  heated  emotion, 
every  thought,  every  image,  every  I 
word ;  let  it  be  delivered  with  all  the  I 
extraordinary  appliances  of  the  orator’s  | 
art,  depend  upon  it  it  will  both  be  a  ' 
gre.at  speech  to  the  hearer  and  to  the  j 
reader.  Now,  Fox’s  style  partook  more  ! 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  qualities. 
He  was  more  a  debater  than  an  orator,  I 
while  Burke  was  an  orator  all  over.  Fox  | 
gave  to  his  hearers  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  impassioned  logic  which  ever 
rung  through  the  halls  of  St.  Stephen’s ; 
while  Burke’s  declamations  were  so  full 
of  wisdom,  of  intellect,  of  knowledge,  of 
imagery,  of  wit,  that  his  hearers  were 
overjK)wered  by  the  luxurious  prodig.ality 
poured  at  their  feet.  As  one  consequence 
of  this.  Fox  M'as,  take  him  altogether,  j 
more  popular  as  a  debater  than  ever 
Burke  was.  In  any  audience,  more  than  : 


three  fourths  may  fairly  be  counted  on  as 


possessing  only  the  ordinary  amount  of 


ability,  to  which  Fox’s  j)owers  allied  him 


much  more  closely  than  Burke’s.  Burke 


possessed  more  of  the  constitutional  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  seer  than  of  the  rhetoric  of 
the  declaimer  ;  while  Fox,  again,  though 
he  possessed  real  eloquence,  was  much 
more  limited  in  the  range  and  intensity 
of  his  ideas.  Fox  possessed  logic  and 
passion  in  abundance,  but  wanted  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  while  Burke  had  all  the  three  "in 
their  fullness.  Burke’s  eyes  were  made 
to  see  hardly  any  thing  but  original  ideas; 
while  Fox  stole  as  openly  from  his  great 
friend  as  if  the  matter  had  been  arranged 
by  previous  concert.  Fox’s  celebrated 
maxim,  that  “  what  was  morally  wrong 
could  never  be  politically  right,”  was 
constructed  from  the  teachings  of  Burke ; 
and  in  countless  w  ays,  which  Fox’s  gen¬ 
erosity  rendered  him  only  the  first  to  re¬ 
cognize,  Burke  disciplined  his  mind  like  a 
schoolmaster.  In  1790,  Fo.x  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  “  if  be  were 
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to  put  all  the  jxilitical  information  which 
he  had  learned  from  books,  all  which  he 
had  gained  from  science,  and  all  which 
any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  af¬ 
fairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and 
the  improvement  which  he  had  derived 
from  his  right  honorable  friend’s  instruc¬ 
tion  and  conversation  w’ere  placed  in  the 
other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to 
which  to  give  the  preference.”  {Par. 
Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  363.)  It  w’as  only 
the  other  day  that  there  ajipeared  the 
first  installment  of  a  gr.avc,  and,  on  the 
whole,  meritorious  work,  in  which  Burke, 
as  an  orator,*  is  ranked  beneath  the  two 
Pitts  and  after  Fox.  If  the  writer  of  this 
book  means  to  place  Burke  in  the  fourth 
rank  of  those  speakers,  who  u-ere  fully 
appreciated  by  an  admiring  audience,  one 
can  find  little  to  object  to  ;  for  the  great 
Irishman,  by  the  very  prodigality  of  his 
powers,  quite  outran  often  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  his  hearers.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  meant  to  depreciate  that 
wonderful  genius  that  rendered  him  not 
only  the  foremost  speaker  in  the  British 
Parliament,  but,  unless  we  are  very  great¬ 
ly  mistaken,  the  foremost  speaker  in  the 
whole  w’orld,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are 
sorry  to  know  it,  and  shall  continue  to 
]»ray  that  Pallas  m.ay  descend  and  “  give 
light  to  men.”  Neither  is  Burke’s  love 
of  imagery  and  illustration  at  all  excess¬ 
ive,  as  this  writer  supposes.  "We  simply 
hope,  as  the  most  charitable  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  his  apparent  ignorance,  that 
Mr.  M.ay  has  never  read  Burke  patiently 
through.  Indeed,  we  hardly  know  any 
orator  of  reputation  who  is  so  chary  in 
his  use  of  imagery  as  Edmund  Burke. 
When  he  does  strike  out  a  figure,  he  often 
bents  it  so  thin,  and  lavishes  all  his  won¬ 
derful  powers  of  language  in  adorning  it, 
that  it  partly  loses  the  effect  of  carrying 
forward  the  argument,  which  every  good 
illustration  should  possess.  But  this  oc¬ 
curs  but  rarely — not  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  an  oration. 

It  is,  besides,  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Burke’s  orations,  that  they  are  nearly 
as  far  beyond  ordinary  printed  prose,  as 
they  must  have  appeared  to  the  hearers 
of  them  above  ordinary  spoken  discourses. 
While  we  can  not  sympathize  with  Mr. 
May  in  applying  the  term  “  dissertation” 

•  See  TKe  Cotutitutumal  Hittory  of  England 
from  1760  to  1860.  Yol.  I.  pp.  481,  etc.  By 
Erskine  May.  1861. 
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to  Ilurke’8  eloquent  speeches,  they  possess 
nevertheless  much  more  of  the  printed 
disquisition  than  of  the  merely  rhetorical 
harangue.  They  want  the  clo8(*ly  knit 
reasoning,  the  severe  diction,  the  con¬ 
densed  illustration,  the  restrained  lan¬ 
guage  peculiar  to  a  dissertation  ;  and 
they  possess  the  loosely  flowing  argu¬ 
ment,  the  easy  figure,  the  disengaged 
style,  the  burning  p.assion,  the  polished 
an<l  prompt  wit,  peculiar  to  a  spoken  dis¬ 
course.  That  which  distinguishes  them 
above  all  other  printed  orations,  and 
which  lends  to  them,  we  should  8.ay, 
nearly  all  their  power,  is  the  intense  sen- 
sibllitjf  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
conceived.  By  all  accounts,  Burke’s  face 
was  not  particularly  expres-sive ;  it  was 
much  less  so  than  Fox’s :  yet  he  contriv¬ 
ed  to  surpass  Fox  in  the  earnestness  .and 
intensity  with  which  he  formed  his  ide.as, 
before  they  h.ad,  so  to  speak,  taken  the 
distinct  and  expressive  form  of  words. 

Xo  one  was  more  familiar  th.an  Burke 
with  that  Dantean  [»ool  where  the  pas¬ 
sions  breed,  and  which  every  man  mu.st 
visit  who  would  move  the  affections  of 
others.  That  d.ark  tarn,  with  steep  and 
naked  sides,  rising  sheer  to  heaven,  over 
whieh  these  stern  sisters,  in  their  wild 
turmoil,  sweep,  was  as  familiar  to  Burke’s 
eve  as  any  bend  of  the  muddy  Thames. 
Every  fragment  th.at  he  spoke  was  dijiped 
most  cunningly  in  the  waters  of  this  som¬ 
ber  lake.  Every  par.agr.aph,  sentence, 
clause,  word,  and  syllable,  was  saturated 
in  this  transforming  bath.  This  is  the 
true  secret,  we  take  it,  of  the  singular 
power  which  his  speeches  still  exercise 
over  his  readers. 

Burke  never  strains  after  fervor.  Every 
thing  seems  to  come  naturally,  as  the 
sunshine  after  the  shower.  The  exquisite 
art  displayed  in  the  approaches  to  situa¬ 
tions  of  deep  interest  or  of  overni.astering 
power,  is  as  finely  natural  as  are  the  suc¬ 
cessive  breeze,  gale,  and  storm,  Avhich  he¬ 
rald  a  hurricane.  All  this  lavish  expen¬ 
diture  of  passion  is  but  as  the  pent-up 
steam  w’ithin  a  ship.  It  moves  her  for¬ 
ward  by  its  power,  to  eonfront  and  to  de¬ 
feat  its  twin  elements,  the  air  .and  the 
w.ater.  So  it  is  with  Burke’s  speeches. 
Passion  exists  simply  to  confirm  and  to 
ratify  his  arguments ;  never,  or  very 
rarely,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  with  wanton 
coruscations.  It  moves  the  speech  for¬ 
ward,  but  only  according  to  rule ;  it  sel¬ 
dom  breaks  out  into  ungovernable  lawless¬ 


ness.  He  was  an  engineer  of  almost  per¬ 
fect  knowledge,  and  ho  guided  his  ship 
with  a  pilot’s  skill. 

Burke  was  always  greatly  too  much  in 
earnest,  both  from  the  violence  of  his 
emotions  and  from  his  intense  moral  fer¬ 
vor,  ever  to  be  a  rhetorician  in  any  strict 
sense.  lie  was,  perhaps,  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  man  of  wliom  we  have  any  record, 
but  he  w.as  not  properly  a  rhetorici.an.* 

There  is  a  pretty  gener.al  impression 
abroad  among  men,  that  Burke  conveyed 
his  thoughts  in  an  ornate,  flowery  style. 
Xo  idea  of  his  writings  or  speeches  can 
be  wider  of  the  truth  than  this.  Burn¬ 
ing  emotion  abounds  every  where  in  his 
orations  and  in  his  more  studied  dis¬ 
courses,  but  there  is  nothing  like  the 
florid  pomp  of  words  which  offends  the 
taste  in  minor  rhetoricians.  The  aston¬ 
ishing  thing  is,  that  the  passion  is  so 
great,  and  that  the  imagery  is  so  small ; 
for,  in  men  of  genius,  passion  and  imag¬ 
ery  arc  nearly  always  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion.  The  passions,  like  the  hounds  of 
Aeffeon,  keep  .alw.ays  in  iull  cry  of  the 
imagination  ;  but  there  is  no  Melanchajtes 
so  cr.afty  as  to  m.ake  it  his  prey.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  extr.aordinary  solidity  of  an 
extraordinary  judgment  could  have  kept 
that  wild  faculty  so  completely  in  check 
as  Burke  did  his  imagination.  Ilis  style 
is  often  simple,  and  even  chaste,  but  al¬ 
ways  intensely  forcible.  Sometimes  it  is 
fanciful,  but  seldom  ehaborately  so,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  better  days ;  and  in  rare 
cases  wildly  and  even  recklessly  imagina¬ 
tive.  Sometimes  be  loses,  for  a  time,  the 
command  of  his  powers  ;  one  is  then  lost 
in  the  bewildering  Alhambra  of  splendors 


•  The  term  Rhetoric  is  used  in  a  twofold  way,  by 
a  twofold  class  of  persons.  It  is  employed  in  a 
eritieai  and  in  a  popular  sense.  1 .  In  its  critical 
signification  it  is  used  by  all  who  have  written  on 
it,  from  Aristotle  downward,  including  Quinctilian, 
the  gentlemen  of  Port-Royal,  Dr.  Campbell,  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  as  the  arif  of  perimaeion.  But 
here  they  differ  among  themselves  as  to  details. 
Dr.  Campbell  maintains  that  there  can  be  no  per¬ 
suasion  without  an  appeal  to  the  pantione;  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  again,  urges  that  conviction 
of  the  Mnder»ta$iding  must  form  an  essential  part  of 
persuasion.  The  sense  in  which  the  word  is  em¬ 
ployed  here,  is,  to  denote  that  voluntary  exaltation 
or  derogation  of  some  peculiar  aspect  of  a  question 
in  which  l>elief  or  disbelief  is  desired  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Thus  Rhetoric 
deals  entirely  with  opinion  or  probable  matter,  and 
with  probable  matter  of  a  peculiar  kind.  2.  The 
word  is  used  popularly,  either  to  denote  a  showy 
ornamental  discourse,  or  one  filled  with  rank  so¬ 
phistry. 
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into  which  he  has  been  inveigled.  The 
thread  of  the  argument  is  lost;  the  con¬ 
necting  link  is  araissing;  the  center  of 
the  sphere  is  forfeited,  and  few  have  the 
cunning  to  discover  it.  Yet,  again,  he 
returns  to  it,  but  with  no  advantage 
gained  by  his  mighty  illustration  ;  the 
reasoning  has  got  cold  meanwhile,  and 
it  will  take  the  arm  of  a  Thor  again  to 
hammer  it  hot.  This  was  really  the  way, 
we  believe,  that  Burke  lost  so  many  of 
his  hearers,  and,  of  course,  also  of  his 
heaily  admirers.  It  was  not  in  the  tan¬ 
gled  meshes  of  any  syllogism  ;  it  was  not 
in  the  intricacies  of  any  deduction,  that 
his  panting  auditors  broke  down  ;  for  no 
man  sends  home  a  bit  of  reasoning  with 
more  genuine  simplicity  and  force  than 
Burke.  It  was  rather  among  his  labored 
figures,  few  as  they  in  reality  were,  where 
the  imagination  of  the  man,  like  a  wild 
steed  unaccustomed  to  freedom,  as  those 
dapple  gray  coursers  of  the  dawn,  that, 
in  old  Marston’s  play, 

“Beat  up  the  light  with  their  bright  silver 
hoofs, 

And  chase  it  through  the  sky,” 

that  he  broke  entirely  away  from  all 
human  control. 

His  taste,  besides,  can  not  always  be  de¬ 
fended.  His  celebrated  picture  of  Lord 
North  will  occur  to  every  intelligent 
reader — “  extending  his  right  leg  a  full 
yard  before  his  left,  rolling  his  flaming 
eyes,  and  moving  his  ponderous  frame 
and  his  comparing  oi  North’s  ministry 
to  a  party  of  courtesans.  If  Burke  had 
possessed  less  passion  and  imagination, 
we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  gained  a  name  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  We  have  really  little  on  whicli 
to  judge  off-hand  of  his  purely  specu¬ 
lative  capacity.  Except  his  treatise  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful^  where  the 
writing  is  admirable,  but  the  thinking 
rather  lame,  we  have  nothing  to  which 
we  can  appeal  in  a  ready  way  to  settle 
his  claims  as  a  philosopher.  The  only 
M’ord  that  we  can  offer  as  an  apology 
to  speculators  for  the  immaturities  of 
thought  that  are  substituted  for  sound 
philosophy  in  the  above  treatise,  is  the 
possibility  of  its  having  been  a  favoritu 
theory  of  his  college  days — the  hot  sea¬ 
son,  as  we  all  know,  of  hot  theories,  and 
of  much  else,  which  he  had  taken  up 
before  he  had  got  entirely  away  from 
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the  keen-sighted  but  crude  views  of  his 
youth,  and  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
elaborate  at  a  period  wdien  style  (Boling- 
broke’s  and  others)  held  much  greater 
sway  over  him  than  thought  did.  This 
view  is  confiiToied  likewise  by  the  report 
of  his  having  renounced  the  theory  be¬ 
fore  it  had  well  got  before  the  public. 
There  is  obviously  no  use  pointing,  as 
his  biograjiher  does  triumphantly,  to  his 
published  speeches  for  a  refutation  of 
those  who  choose  merely  to  estimate 
him  as  a  splendid  rhetorician.  In  these 
very  speeches  Burke  is  never  done  de- 
j  crying  “  general  maxims,”  “  abstruse 
points,”  and  “  metaphysical  subtleties ;” 

I  and  unless  we  suppose  him  artfully  try-  * 
!  ing  to  stave  off  a  popular  impression 
i  regarding  himself,  we  must  admit  at 
once  that  these  orations  form  no  jiist 
criterion  on  which  this  important  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  settled. 

Aphorisms,  no  doubt,  toss  perpetually 
to  the  surface  of  his  orations,  as  foam- 
bells  adorn  a  stream ;  but  is  not  this 
one  of  his  happy  knacks  of  insinuating 
his  constitutional  wisdom  into  his  speech¬ 
es,  so  ns  not  to  make  them  heavy  or 
dull  ?  There  is  nothing  that  a  popular 
.assembly  love  more  than  apothegms : 
they  are  like  gold  coins— they  enrich  the 
possessor  while  they  do  not  burden  him. 
Those  “  short  sentences  drawn  from  long 
experience,”  as  Cervantes  called  them, 
have  always  been  admired  by  the  world, 
even  though  sometimes  they  have  not 
been  fully  understood  by  it.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  eminently  simple  in 
their  form,  and  so  far  as  the  language 
is  concerned,  easy  of  apprehension.  Ba¬ 
con,  Burke,  and  Goethe  constructed  more 
adages  than  .all  their  cotemporarie.s.  The 
first  was  a  jdiilosopher,  the  last  was  a 
poet  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  a.scertain- 
ed  what  Burke  wa**,  unless  wo  make 
him  a  mixture  of  both.  These  adages 
were  sometimes  imperfectly  expressed,  no 
doubt,  in  Burke’s  speeches  ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  apo¬ 
thegms  were  there. 

Burke’s  style  of  constructing  a  speech 
is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  highly  artistic. 
His  usu.al  w.ay  is  to  gather  up  the  con¬ 
tents  of  what  he  is  going  to  say  into  a 
series  of  aphoristic  forms,  and  afterward 
hammer  them  out  into  the  gorgeous  de¬ 
tails,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  han¬ 
dle.  Besides,  there  is  an  outer  and  an 
undercurrent  both  of  thought  and  Ian- 
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giiage  observable  in  this  process.  In  ' 
general,  tlio  adage  is  resolved  into  its 
constituent  elements  by  a  keen  process 
of  analytic  thought,  while  it  is  delivered 
M’ith  ceaseless  passion,  and  often  over  all 
there  hangs  the  6no  imaginative  nimbus 
of  genius  ;  so  that  to  a  listener,  unless 
ho  were  possessed  of  more  than  the 
ordinary  sagacity,  the  outer  surface  of 
the  oration  would  alone  strike  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  undercurrent  of  energetic 
reasoning  might  pretty  much  escape  him, 
but  he  would  receive  the  full  contents 
of  their  combined  force  in  proportion  to 
his  n.atural  ability.  Unlike  those  thrift¬ 
less  though  impressive  speakers,  who  trust 
merely  to  chance  for  what  they  are  to 
say,  nothing,  apparently,  was  with  Hurke 
adventitious,  except  [lerhaps  some  of  his 
oriental  illustrations.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  his  speeches  were  constructed, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  on 
the  principle  whicli  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  and  it  w-as  one  of  great  philoso- 
j)hic  sagacity,  .and  of  emineut  practical 
eiTectiveness.  It  was  that  art  which  con¬ 
ceals  art,  which  no  one  but  a  man  of 
genius  c.an  ever  adequately  handle.  Ba¬ 
con,  besides,  indulged  much  more  in  phi¬ 
losophical  aphorisms  than  Burke  did ;  but 
Burke  had  little  or  no  opportunity  as  a 
]»olitician  of  forming  .any  thing  else  than 
practical  maxims.*  They  are  nearly  all 
of  this  class,  and  dis|>lay  an  extraordina¬ 
ry  power  of  generalizing.  It  argues  that 
he  must  have  watched  men  and  manners 
with  the  same  sleepless  eye  for  whiuh 
the  philosopher  is  distinguished.  Men 
generally  designate  such  a  power  of 
forming  practical  aphorisms  by  tlie  name 
of  wisdom  ;  yet  it  is  much  more  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  fundamental 

♦A  few  of  those  wise  savings  for  wtiieli  wc  have 
given  Burke  credit  are  here  subjoined.  Thev  are 
t^en  at  random  from  his  writings  :  “  Diffleulty  is 
good  for  man.”  “  A  brave  people  prefer*  liberty, 
accompanied  with  a  virtuous  poverty,  to  a  depraved 
and  wealthy  servitude.”  “Vice  loses  half  its  evil 
by  losing  all  its  grossness” — a  saying  which  has  since 
often  afforded  the  moralist  a  text.  After  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution,  Burke  said,  with  truth, 
“  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone” — a  sentence  whicli 
has  been  very  pregnant  of  remark  fur  politician  and 
man  of  letters  since  his  day,  and  which  no  one  has 
handled  to  better  purpose  than  Mr.  Carlyle.  “  Geo¬ 
graphy,  though  an  earthly  subject,  is  a  heavenly 
study.”  “  It  is  the  nature  of  all  greatness  not  to  be 
exact.”  “  Like  all  great  public  collections  of  men, 
they  possess  a  marked  love  of  virtue,  and  an  abhor¬ 
rence  of  vice.”  “  Those  who  arc  bountiful  to  crimes 
will  be  rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.” 
And  so  on. 


elements,  at  least,  on  which  the  highest 
philosophy  is  based.  In  truth,  the  eye 
of  wisdom  and  the  eye  of  pliHosojiliy 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other  ; 
but  it  is  this  power  of  sagaciously  noting 
the  differences  and  the  resemblances  — 
the  differmtia,  in  short — of  affairs,  and 
of  leisurely  binding  them  together,  which 
begins  and  ends  the  process  of  abstrac¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  this,  we  take  it,  more 
perhaps  than  in  certain  other  striking  co¬ 
incidences  of  Bacon's  life  and  his,  that 
discloses  to  ns  the  kind  of  mind  which 
Burke  possessed.  Here  we  have  him 
actually  engaged,  only  in  a  different  w.ay, 
in  the  identical  process  of  induction 
which  the  great  English  philosopher  ex¬ 
pounded  so  well  ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
mteresling  that  it  is  unconscious,  struck 
out,  .as  many  of  these  adages  were,  on 
the  hc.at  of  the  moment.  Can  one  doubt 
that  Burke,  who  spoke  these  wise  say¬ 
ings  that  are  sown  up  and  down  through¬ 
out  hi*  speeches,  had  he  possessed  less 
passion,  would  have  been  a  philosopher 
with  a  fame,  perchance,’ near  to  Bacon’s? 
It  was  passion  that  urged  him  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  .and  it  was  the  same  steiai  mistress 
that  at  last  closed  his  eyes.  To  her,  like¬ 
wise,  he  must  attribute  any  falling  away 
of  which  the  speculative  part  of  the  tvorld 
accused  him,  as,  indeed,  by  the  same  aus¬ 
tere  dame  his  whole  life  was  in  a  manner 
colored. 

Yet  Burke  did  not  sell  himself  to  pas¬ 
sion  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  kept  the  reins 
close  on  it,  guided  always  by  the  sense  of 
rectitude  which  rules  the  world.  This  is, 
out  of  sight,  the  most  striking  feature  in 
Burke’s  political  character.  While  other 
men  are  content  with  propriety,  decency, 
respectahllity,  fitness,  as  the  bases  of 
their  political  views,  Burke  is  never  con¬ 
tent  until  he  has  landed  the  question, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the  arms 
of  virtue  or  of  vice.  Thus  his  political  phi¬ 
losophy  was  something  very  like  a  moral 
philosophy.  There  is  one  aspect  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  being  which  W'ould 
charm  the  heart  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  It  is 
the  entire  harmony  or  apparent  unity  of 
action  between  his  understanding  and 
his  moral  sense ;  so  entire,  indeed,  that 
one  W’ould  be  half  persuaded  to  adopt  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  ]>aradoxical  theory,  lh.at  the 
two  faculties  arc  essentially  one  in  all 
men,  did  one  not  recollect  the  number  of 
Apolloniuses;,  Cagliostros,  and  Baimums 
there  arc  in  the  world.  Speaking  to  Dr. 
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Markham,  on  one  occasion  early  in  his  ca-  described  Burke’s  character  in  one  im- 
reer  as  a  statesman,  regarding  this  man-  portant  point,  more  accurately  than  his 
ner  of  judging  public  events  and  public  latest  biographer  has  done.  It  may  have 
men,  be  said  :  “  I  neither  now  do,  nor  been  unconsciously,  but  no  one  with  eyes 
ever  will,  admit  of  any  other.”  And  he  can  help  seeing  that  Burke  more  th.an 
kept  his  w'ord.  In  tliose  orations  of  once  adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  j)arty 
which  some  account  lias  been  given,  it  is  more  from  an  associative  feeling,  th.an 
always  the  morally  wrong  that  he  de-  from  any  determination  to  proclaim  tlie 
nounccs  with  his  most  scathing  eloquence,  truth  by  his  political  conduct.  In  saying 
always  the  morally  right  that  he  contem-  this,  after  all,  we  are  merely  recognizing 
plates  with  the  most  peculiar  satisfaction,  his  proper  humanity :  no  statesman  or 
It  was  on  this  principle  that  ho  judged  politician  could  be  more  free  from  all 
tlie  conduct  of  the  English  government  sorts  of  party  charges, 
during  the  American  war,  the  cruelty  of  That  in  private  and  domestic  life  he 
Warren  Hastings  to  the  Rohillas  and  the  appeared  nearly  as  great  .as  in  public,  need 
Begums  of  Onde,  and  the  atrocities  of  in  no  way  astonish  ns.  His  convers.ation- 
the  French  revolutionists.  His  work  de-  al  gifts  are  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to 
nunciatory  of  the  French  Revolution,  w'as  have  been  remarkable.  No  doubt,  this 
answered  by  Camille  Desmoulins,  by  was  the  secret  of  the  early  attachment  of 
Anacharsis  Clootz,  by  Tom  Paine,  and  by  the  accomplished  Mrs.  Montague  and  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh;  but,  with  every  the  blundering  Mrs.  Vesey ;  .as  it  W’.as 
.allowance  for  the  violence  with  which  his  certainly,  in  the  days  of  his  celebrity,  of 
burning  sensibility  carried  away  his  bet-  Hannah  More  and  of  fickle  Miss  Burney, 
ter  judgment,  so  deeply  W’ere  thd  princi-  Goldsmith,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
pies  on  which  it  was  written  drenched  with  spontaneous  power  of  convers-ation  him- 
the  moral  nature  of  the  man,  that  Burke  i  self,  could  nevertheless  apply  himself  re- 
must  remain  forever,  in  all  the  great  es- 1  floctively  to  the  contemplation  of  it,  re- 
sentials  of  the  case,  unanswerable,  even  |  marked  of  Burke’s  power  of  t.alking  on 
by  right  honorable  dissertators  on  ethicJil  i  one  occasion,  when  the  merits  of  John- 
philosophy.  If  a  man  will  only  be  sure  I  son  and  himself  w'ere  being  canvassed, 
he  has  got  truth  on  his  side,  he  may  face  “  Burke,”  said  he,  “  winds  into  a  subject 
an  enraged  world  with  a  calm  front,  in  like  a  serpent.”  But  the  foremost  testi- 
the  sure  reliance  that  as  soon  as  mankind  mony  we  have  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
can  know  better  they  will,  and  the  time  who,  although  by  no  means  what  is  called 
w’ill  come  when  they  w’ill  write  the  very  |  an  elegant  talker,  possessed,  nevertheless, 
name  high  in  their  Temple  of  Fame  that  i  an  unrivaled  power  of  enchaining  the  at- 
they  now  decry  with  such  a  fiendish  de-  tention  by  his  emphatic  eulogiutns  or  de¬ 
light.  So  true  is  the  old  Greek  proverb,  nnneiations.  Burke  could  only  “  ring  the 
The  mill  of  tho  gods  grinds  late,  but  it  bell”  to  him.  “ Burke’s  talk,”  said  John- 
grinds  fine.  son,  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind ;  he  does 

There  is  one  line  in  that  exquisite  sar-  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction,  but 
castic  poem  of  Goldsmith’s,  the  bec.ause  his  mind  is  full.”  Again:  “That 

<ion,  in  which,  in  a  humorous,  bantering  fellow  calls  forth  .all  my  powers . 

way,  he  describes  the  ch.aracter  of  his  Were  I  to  see  Burke  now,  it  would  kill 
great  friend  Burke,  which  h.as  always  me.”  “  Burke,”  said  he  on  another  occa- 
struck  us  as  particularly  true,  and  even  sion,  “  is  the  only  man  whose  common 
happy.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Macknight  is  as-  conversation  corresponds  with  the  general 
siduous  in  his  endeavors  to  persuade  his  fame  which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take 
readers  that  this  poem  posses-ses  no  real  up  whatever  topic  you  please,  he  is  ready 
truth  ;  but  as  we  know  that  he  is  a  hero-  to  meet  you.”  Often  did  be  repeat,  that 
worshiper,  that  circumstance  need  give  “  no  man  of  sense  could  meet  Mr.  Burke 
us  no  trouble.  While  admitting  that  by  accident  under  a  g.ateway  to  avoid  a 
sarcasm,  by  its  very  nature,  tries  rather  shower,  without  being  convinced  that  he 
to  conceal  than  to  communicate  the  real  was  the  first  man  in  England.” 
state  of  the  twise,  we  nevertheless  are  of  Burke’s  modesty  was  nearly  as  notice- 
opinion  that  Goldsmith,  in  his  line,  able  as  his  gre.at  powers  of  conversation  ; 

and  women,  who  are  much  quicker-witted 
“And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  than  men  in  detecting  any  little  foible  in 
mankind,"  character,  boro  ample  testimony  to  the  fact. 
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Mrs.  Montague,  Madame  dii  DciTand,  and  '  and  devotion  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  cause 
many  others,  bore  witness  to  his  humility  ;  yet  met  Burke’s  ears  out  of  the  pages  of 
yet  we  can  uot  but  think,  that  the  spirit  romance  ?  By  Uio  time  the  narrative 
of  self-dcpreciatioii  iu  which  he  was  ac-  had  reached  this  point,  Bodly  the  lawyer 
customed  to  indulge  in  the  House  of  had  gone,  and  the  two  sat  in  Burke’s 
Commons,  had  in  it  somewhat  of  uffecta*  humble  rooms,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tion.  the  Temple.  Burke  took  out  half  a 

All  who  knew  Burke  must  have  been  guinea,  and  said:  ‘^Upon  my  honor,  this 
aware  that  benevolence  was  with  him  is  all  1  have  at  present ;  please  accept 
.almost  a  passion.  The  feeling  was  kept  it.”  But  he  had  to  do  with  as  noble  a 
in  pretty  strict  regulation  by  the  indu-  spirit  as  his  own.  Showing  Burke  iu  re-  . 
enco  of  a  discerning  judgment ;  it  was  not  turn  three  guineas  and  a  half,  Emiu  re- 
allowed  to  bubble  over  on  the  appearance  marked  :  “  I  am  worth  this  much  :  it  will 
of  every  object  of  visible  destitution,  as  not  be  honest  to  accept  of  that  !”  The 
in  the  case  of  his  countryman.  Goldsmith.  Armenian  subseipiently  learned  the  art  of 
But  no  man  could  exceed  Burke  in  syin-  war,  distinguished  himself  in  eighteen 
pathy  for  the  really  distressed.  skirmishes  on  the  Continent,  and  was  the 

The  following  stories  of  a  hero,  a  first  man  to  fire  the  French  ships  near 
piiinter,  and  a  poet,  serve  to  put  this  in  St.  Male.  lie  afterw’ard  retume«l  to  his 
a  clear  liglvt.  And  first  of  the  hero.  One  native  hills  ;  but  the  ignorance,  jealousy, 
afternoon,,  while  Burke  was  yet  an  un-  j  and  selfishness  of  the  Armenians  dashed 
known  man,  chancing  to  stroll  in  St.  I  his  sanguine  spirit,  and  he  settled  down 
James’s  Park  with  a  Mr.  Bodly,  a  lawyer  at  Calcutta  a  sadder,  and  it  majr  be  also 
who  had  been  in  Calcutta,  there  came  up  I  a  wis(?r  man.  Emin’s  Autobiography, 
to  Burke  (not  to  Bodly)  a  timid-looking  I  which  is  very  rare,  possibly  because  “  the 
little  fellow,  with  keen  eyes  ;  and  after  |  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,”  may  be  seen  as 
nnaking  his  humble  submission  to  the  two  I  it  was  revised  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
gentlemen,  he  told  Burke  that  he  wished  |  London,  1792. 

to  inquire  of  Mr.  Bodly,  whom  he  had  I  The  story  of  the  painter  is  soon  told, 
seen  in  Calcutta,  and  who  was  Burke’s  i  Burke  rescued  James  Barry  literally  from 
companion  at  the  time,  of  his  own  father’s  the  forec.astle  of  a  Dublin,  merchantman, 
welfare.  Having  done  so,  Emin  enter-  He  brought  him  to  England,  sent  him  to 
tained  the  two  gentlemen  on  their  way  ]  Italy,  where  his  own  narrow  income 
down  the  Strand,  with  a  sketch  of  his  ,  helped  to  support  him,  wrote  him  father- 
life.  He  was  an  Armenian  of  good  j  ly  letters  when  abroad,  established  him  in 
family,  who,  with  his  father,  h.ad  been  j  London  ;  and  after  all  thus,  the  impracti- 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Calcutta  cable  temper  of  Barry  made  him  quarrel 
from  the  storms  of  persecution  which  j  with  his  best  friend.  The  painter's  selfish 
raged  among  his  native  mountains.  Here  |  ingratitude  is  a  standing  reproach:  sur- 
for  the  first  time,  he  witnessed  the  effects  j  passed  only  by  that  of  Goneril  and  Began 
of  European  civilization.  I’erceiving  j  in  King  Lear. 

with  the  glance  of  something  very  like  i  Nor  is  the  tale  of  the  poet  longer  in 
genius,  that  England  was  born  for  cm-  the  telling.  George  Crabbe,  an  apothc- 
pirc,  he  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  |  cary’s  assistant  from  the  fishing  hovels  of 
desire  to  visit  that  distant  country,  the  Aldborough,  came  up  to  London  with 
mother  of  the  arts,  of  peace,  and  of  war.  the  roar  of  the  German  Ocean  in  his  ear. 
This  little  brown  Asiatic,  of  eighteen,  and  the  sounds  of  a  higher  mjusic  mak- 
worked  his  way  to  England,  and  his  ing  melody  in  his  heart.  He  wrote  to 
heart  bounded  as  his  feet  touched  Eng-  Lord  North,  he  supplicated  Thurlow,  he 
lish  soil  on  the  stairs  of  Wapping.  Now'  praised  Shelburne  in  verse,  but  all  in 
he  was  a  menial  servant,  anon  he  was  a  |  vmn.  Starvation  stared  him  in  the  face, 
bricklayer,  then  he  became  a  porter,  and  I  He  wrote  to  Burke,  who  pronounced  him 
again  he  was  a  copying  clerk.  Still  he  “  a  true  poet.”  From  that  day  hence- 
hungered  for  knowledge.  His  father  forth  his  fortune  was  made.  He  after- 
sent  him  sixty  pounds,  on  condition  that  ward  became  the  Reverend  George 
he  w’ould  return  to  Calcutta ;  but  the  Crabbe,  who  is  knoyvn  in  all  our  house- 
boy  said  he  had  yet  much  to  learn,  and  holds  as  a  true  if  not  an  elevated  poet ; 
sent  this  sixty  pounds  back  to  India !  as  one  in  whom  homely  pathos  atones  for 
Had  any  thing  like  this  youth’s  heroism  the  w’ant  of  ideal  excellence.  If  any  of 
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the  descendants  of  Joseph  Emin,  of 
James  Barry,  or  of  George  Crabbe  hold 
the  memory  of  Burke  next  their  heart,  is 
there  any  man  so  rude  as  to  tear  that 
amulet  away  ? 

*  On  one  occasion,  in  a  street  of  Lough- 
rea,  in  Ireland,  he  found  a  group  of 
ragged  urchins  intent  on  seeing  a  show. 
Some  friends,  coming  up  and  proposing 
to  share  the  cost — “No,  no,”  he  said, 
“  this  pleasure  must  be  all  my  own,  for  I 
shall  probably  never  again  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  so  many  human 
beings  happy  at  so  small  a  cost.”  “  Al¬ 
ways  preserve  a  habit  of  giving,”  were 
his  instructions  to  his  son  Richard,  then 
residing  in  France,  “  (but  still  with  dis¬ 
cretion,)  however  little,  as  a  habit  not  to 
be  lost.”  These  anecdotes,  gleaned  from 
a  field  wdiere  they  lie  thickly  strewn, 
may  serve,  in  some  faint  way,  to  afford 
an  idea  of  the  benevolence  of  that  gi’eat 
heart,  with  whom  kindness  w’as  not  mere¬ 
ly  an  instinct ;  it  was  based  likewise  on 
the  deepest  conscientious  convictions  of 
his  mind. 

The  studies  of  Burke  were  almost  as 
various  as  the  objects  with  w'hich  he 
came  into  daily  contact.  He  knew  poli¬ 
tics  far  better  than  other  men,  both  his¬ 
torically  and  speculatively ;  and  the 
width  of  that  vast  field  from  which  he  lit 
up  his  peculiar  subject,  was  only  limited 
by  the  extent  of  his  own  ardent  imagina¬ 
tion.  His  profound  knowledge  of  juris¬ 
prudence  has  gained  the  applause  of  emi¬ 
nent  lawyers;  and  Reynolds  “deemed 
Burke  the  best  judge  of  pictures  he  had 
ever  known.”  He  had  paid  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  history  and  the  filiation  of 
languages ;  and  when  Adam  Smith  came 
to  London,  he  found  to  his  amazement, 
that  Burke  was  faiyiliar  with  deductions 
which  had  cost  the  professor  half  his  life¬ 
time  to  elaborate.  But  when  Burke  be¬ 


an  to  study  a  subject,  so  intense  a  hold 
id  his  imagination  take  of  its  phenome¬ 
na,  that  henceforward  they  w'ere  like  real 
things,  which -he  could  handle  and  use. 
It  mattered  not  what  aspect  of  a  subject 
presented  itself,  by  the  aid  of  that  “  fine 
madness,”  of  wliich  old  Drayton  speaks, 
he  was  at  once  able  to  seize  upon  it  and 
turn  it  up  to  the  light  of  his  own  exqui¬ 
site  understanding.  His  memory,  beside, 
which  he  ceaselessly  cultivated,  was  pro¬ 
digious,  and  could  only  be  matched  by 
his  other  wonderful  powers. 

There  is  another  curious  and  highly 
important  feature  in  Burke’s  intellectual 
character  which  can  not  be  too  much  in¬ 
sisted  on  :  the  essential  unity  or  harmony 
of  all  its  ^reat  operations.  From  the 
preface  to  Ins  earliest  work  until  the  last 
word  he  w’rote,  there  is  a  thread  of  gold 
by  no  means  impalpably  peiA’ading  his 
M’ritings.  It  is  that  complete  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  politics.  He  profes-ses  entire 
Ignorance  of  how  possible  kingdoms 
ought  to  be  governed ;  what  he  wants 
to  know  is  the  circumstances  and  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  the  kingdom  he  lives 
in.  Tell  him  th.at,  and  he  will  suggct:t 
a  few  reforms.  Is  not  this  the  old  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “  political  expediency,”  for  which 
some  of  us  have  hardly  done  praising 
Peel,  and  for  which  a  few  of  us  have 
hardly  done  blaming  him  ?  Have  not  all 
our  statesmen  of  any  note,  literally  lived 
upon  Burke,  whether  they  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  or  no  ?  His  works  are 
like  a  perennial  fountain,  at  which  a  man 
may  gain  refreshment  to-day  and  forever. 
Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  age;  and  M’e  have  not 
yet  nearly  exhausted  the  great  mine  of 
constitutional  and  political  wisdom  which 
is  stored  up  in  his  tvorks. 
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Any  one  leveling  a  few  hundred  |  exists  in  the  earth,  and  conapare  its  ap* 
miles  Ihrougli  England,  on  one  of  our  ))earance  there  with  its  aspect  on  our 
great  lines  of  railway  north  or  west  of  fires  or  in  our  cellars,  the  eftbrt,  which  is 
London,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reminded  often  one  involving  no  trifling  amount  of 
of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  fatigue  to  those  not  accustomed  to  un¬ 
coal  interests,  some  part  or  other  of  derground  traveling,  might  result  in  a 
which  he  must  traverse.  Somersetshire,  notion  more  confused  than  useful ;  and 
South-Wales,  Warwickshire,  Stafford-  if  we  had  previously  any  book-know- 
shire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  ledge  of  the  subject,  we  should  perhaps 
and  Northumberland  exhibit  portions  of  come  away  with  the  conviction,  that 
a  vast  chain  of  mineral  fuel,  of  which  written  and  published  descriptions  of 
the  underground  links  reach  from  the  such  matters  were  far  more  interesting 
fertile  valleys  of  the  west  to  the  storm-  than  the  reality. 

beaten  shores  of  the  north-east  of  Eng-  A  visit  to  a  coal-mine  is  not,  however;, 
land  ;  and  if  the  journey  is  farther  ex-  without  v.alue,  especially  to  any  one  w  ho 
tended,  Scotland  will  be  found  to  com-  has  some  little  idea  of  mining  operations, 
prise  a  second  and  outer  line,  equally  The  descent  through  hot  aii',  foggy  with 
manifest,  and  in  its  w’ay  not  less  valuable,  floating  particles  of  coal,  the  darkness 
Through  this  wide  extent  of  British  and  gloom  but  very  imperfectly  revealed 
lands  it  is  true  that  coal  is  very  rarely  by  candles  or  lamps,  the  crowd  of  trucks, 
scon  at  the  surface,  except  when  brought  horses,  and  men  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
there  by  the  active  industry  of  man.  incessant  clanking  of  the  machinery,  ail 
From  various  depths — varying  from  a  these  prepare  the  visitor  for  his  work, 
few  yards  to  a  third  of  a  mile — up  pits  Once  landed  below,  he  is  led  past  vast 
and  shafts,  sometimes  simple  enough  in  furnaces,  burning  day  and  night  to  create 
their  structure,  sometimes  exceedingly  a  draft  of  air,  on  which  the  very  life  of  all 
elaborate  and  costly,  but  almost  alw'ays  those  employed  underground  depends ; 
by  the  aid  of  steam-pow’er,  the  coal  is  he  is  told  that  air  close  to  him,  passing 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  when  there  into  the  chimney  a  little  above  his  head, 
is  soon  distributed  and  conveyed  to  its  over  these  fires,  is  highly  explosive,  so 
destination.  The  thousands  of  men  and  that  a  single  spark  would  involve  de¬ 
boys,  the  numerous  horses  employed,  struction ;  he  is  introduced  first  through 
and  much  of  the  machinery,  all  these  broad,  and  then  into  narrower  paths, 
are  out  of  sight,  and  we  see  only  the  where  the  roof  has  once  come  down  or 
result.  Our  eyes  are  perhaps  oftended  the  floor  h.as  been  squeezed  up ;  he  sees 
with  the  interruption  and  injury  to  fine  men  w’orking  with  difficulty,  picking  a 
scenery  by  the  unpicturesquo  surface-  deep  groove  in  a  black  wall ;  he  hears, 
works  and  heaps,  or  we  are  annoyed  when  aw’ay  from  the  work  that  is  going 
by  the  smoko  vomited  forth  from  the  on,  a  dull,  singing  noise  of  gas,  always 
chimneys  of  the  numerous  steam-engines,  oozing  through  the  coal ;  at  one  place 
and  we  throw  ourselves  back  in  the  rail-  he  is  shown  where  tons  of  roof  have 
w’ay-carriagc,  indifferent  and  wearied,  car-  recently  come  down  ;  at  another,  cnacks 
ing  nothing  and  thinking  nothing  of  those  whence  hogsheads  of  fiery  gas  are  is- 
vast  mines  of  wealth  we  are  passing  over,  suing  with  rapidity,  poisoning  and  ren- 
compared  with  which  the  gold  of  Califor-  dering  dangerous  ail  the  air  of  the  mine  ; 
nia  and  Australia,  and  the  diamonds  of  he  is  taken  along  miles  of  a  vast  black 
Golconda,  may  be  regarded  as  unimport-  tunnel  cut  through  the  mineral — the  way 
ant.  is  to  him  a  perfect  labyrinth,  though 

Or  should  we  pause  and  endeavor  to  really  designea  and  executed  on  an  ad- 
mako  ourselves  familiar  with  coal  as  it  mirable  system ;  and  at  last  he  is  brought 
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gomeliow  or  other  to  a  pit-bottom,  whence 
he  is  lifted,  greatly  to  his  s.atisfaction,  to 
the  outer  world;  and  finally,  he  makes 
liis  way  to  a  warm  bath,  and  endeavors 
to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  marks  of 
liis  visit  from  his  skin  and  lungs. 

W e  have  said  that  the  impression  m.ado 
on  an  intelligent  person  by  such  a  visit  is 
not  without  some  good  result.  He  learns 
at  least  to  estimate  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  deposit ;  he  sees  some  of  the  pe- 
culi.arities  connected  with  its  position  in 
the  earth ;  he  feels  some  of  the  difBcul- 
ties,  and  recognizes  some  of  the  dangers, 
of  underground  engineering,  and  he  won¬ 
ders  that  men  can  be  found  who,  for  mod¬ 
erate  wages,  will  undertake  mining  as  a 
regular  employment,  and  give  up  so  much 
of  the  satisfaction  that  all  human  beings 
must  have  in  seeing  the  light  of  day  and 
breathing  the  fresh  air. 

But  in  looking  at  the  black  mineral  cut 
through  with  a  pick  or  blasted  with  gnn- 
jiowder  underground,  it  may  occur  to 
ijim  to  look  back  to  the  period  when  this 
m.aterial  W’as  first  formed  or  deposited, 
and  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  became  coal. 

The  floor  of  the  coal — in  other  words, 
the  earth  on  which  we  tread  in  a  coal¬ 
mine — is  generally  a  bod  of  bluish  clay; 
and  if  a  specimen  of  this  clay  is  brought 
up  and  examined,  it  will  generally  be 
found  loaded  with  innumenable  black 
stringy  markings,  crossing  each  other  in 
every  direction.  These  were  once  the 
rootlets  of  plants  that  either  grew  in  this 
clay  as  a  vegetable  soil,  or  were  matted 
up  with  it  into  a  tough  mass  before  the 
plants  had  decayed.  Overhead  there  is 
generally  sandstone ;  and  on  the  roof, 
where  the  sandstone  and  coal  were  once 
in  contact,  we  may  often  see  long  flat 
markings,  the' stems  of  ancient  trees  that 
had  not  entirely  decayed  when  the  sands 
buried  the  whole  mass.  Thus  the  coal 
lies  upon  a  cl.ay  on  which  pl.ants  grew, 
and  is  covered  with  a  material  that  con¬ 
tains  innumerable  marks  of  similar  vege¬ 
tation.  Whatever  the  thickness  of  the 
co.al  in  the  regular  coal-deposits  in  Eng¬ 
land,  these  conditions  of  the  rocks  above 
and  below  are  singularly  uniform.  In 
France,  especially  in  the  small  coal-dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  west  and  south,  such  is  not 
the  case,  but  the  coal  is  there  generally 
of  different  (||uality,  and  has  been  accum¬ 
ulated  in  a  different  way. 

The  first  thing  that  is  learnt  on  examiu- 
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ing  coal-depo.sits  in  England  is,  that  they 
are  generally  pretty  uniform  in  character 
and  thickness  over  several  square  miles  of 
country.  In  some  countries,  especially 
in  the  Northern  States  of  America  near 
the  Ohio,  where  the  extent  of  coal  is  enor¬ 
mously  greater  than  in  England,  this  re¬ 
gularity  is  far  more  striking  than  with  us, 
but  it  is  always  observable.  Beds  of  coal 
vary  much  in  tliickness,  but  each  retains 
its  own  thickness  or  nearly  so,  and  they 
are  found  lying  over  one  another  in  a  long 
scries.  Many  arc  thick  enough  to  be 
woilh  working,  and  each  of  these  is  known 
by  some  local  name ;  others  are  only  just 
thick  enough  to  be  recognized  as  coal, 
forming  a  thin  black  ribbon  among  the 
rocks;  but  all  are  generally  so  circum¬ 
stanced  with  reference  to  the  clay  below 
and  sand  above,  as  to  be  easily  known  to 
those  accustomed  to  look  for  them.  The 
clay  below  with  its  rootlets,  (the  under- 
clay^  and  the  sandstone  or  other  rock 
above,  with  leaves,  twigs,  and  trunks  of 
trees,  these  arc  almost  invariable. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  from  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  coal-de¬ 
posits,  th.at  this  mineral  is  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  vegetation,  growing  on  or  near 
the  place  where  we  now  find  it.  Even 
the  coal  itself,  black  and  opaque  as  it 
seems,  yields  under  the  searching  power 
of  the  microscope  some  evidence  as  to  its 
origin.  When  ground  down  to  the  thin¬ 
nest  possible  slice,  and  carefully  examined 
under  a  high  power,  traces  are  seen  here 
and  thereof  spiral  vessels,  such  as  belong  to 
woody  fiber,  and  of  some  other  marks  prov¬ 
ing  a  complicated  vegetable  structure. 
Fruits,  such  as  nuts  of  strange  forms,  and 
even  delicate  flowers  have  been  detected. 
Examples  of  each  of  the  two  principal  di¬ 
visions  of  vegetable  structure  have  been 
identified  from  the  mode  of  growth.  In¬ 
sects  and  other  animals  have  been  found  ; 
and  proof  exists  in  abundance  that  coal 
w-as  formed  near  land,  if  not  actually 
grown  on  the  soil  with  which  it  is  now 
buried. 

It  is  worth  while  to  look  back  into  na¬ 
ture’s  history,  and  endeavor  to  read  a 
chapter  of  the  stone  book  in  reference 
to  this  subject.  There  is  a  good  deal 
written,  and  the  illustrations  are  ample. 

From  a  pile  of  rubbish  near  the  shaft 
of  a  coal-mine  it  would  be  difiicult  to  take 
up  a  dozen  specimens  of  that  peculiar 
hardened  blue  clay  called  thaie,  that  is  so 
abundant  in  such  places,  without  finding 
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in  them  impressions  of  leaves  ;  and  a  very 
little  examination  and  comparison  would 
suffice  to  enable  any  one  accustomed  to 
plants  to  refer  these  to  some  kind  of  fern. 
Why  these  should  be  so  invariably  fern- 
leaves,  instead  of  loaves  of  the  forest-trees, 
which  one  might  have  expected  to  form 
at  least  some  part  of  the  deposit,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  first  question  that  would  sug¬ 
gest  itself  to  any  one  who  was  accustom¬ 
ed  to  find  in  the  earth  remains  of  a  former 
world. 

A  nioVe  thorough  cx.amination,  and  a 
visit  to  local  museums  where  such  things 
are  collected,  arranged,  and  exhibited, 
would,  however,  show  that,  though  notr 
entirely  absent,  leaf  fragments  of  other 
plants  than  ferns  are  so  exceedingly  rare, 
th.at  they  may  practically  be  disregarded 
in  considering  the  important  contributo¬ 
ries  to  coal. 

Either  of  two  causes  may  have  brought 
about  this  result.  The  other  plants  may 
have  been  absent  altogether,  or  they  m.ay 
have  been  less  easily  j)reserved  when  bu¬ 
ried,  perhaps  under  water,  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  for  making  coal  out  of 
wood.  Experiment  has  shown  that,  in 
fact,  the  leaves  of  our  forest-trees  do  de¬ 
cay  much  more  rapidly  than  fern-leaves, 
and  thus  there  may  have  been  Large  accu¬ 
mulations  of  them  that  have  disappeared 
or  gone  to  make  coal ;  but  the  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  ferns  seems  of  itself  to  show  that 
these  were  really  predomin.ant,  and  a  fui^ 
iher  study  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
points  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Kem.ains  of  the  trunks  of  trees  are 
sometimes  very  numerous  and  very  large 
in  the  sandstones  near  coal,  and  fine  spe¬ 
cimens  have  also  been  found  in  the  sh.ales, 
or  clayey  beds,  especially  when  these,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sandstones,  rest  upon  the 
coal  for  ming  aroof.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem,  generally,  that  the  greater  number 
of  recognizable  fossil  plants  occur  in  this 
position,  heaped,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of 
the  vcget.able  mass  that  has  been  conveil- 
ed  into  mineral  fuel. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  reproduce  an 
ancient  forest,  such  as  existed  in  and  near 
our  island  at  the  time  when  the  coal  was 
in  prefiaration ;  and,  as  far  as  the  mate¬ 
rials  will  justify,  let  us  also  people  this 
forest  with  animal  life. 

Such  a  forest  certainly  abounded  with 
lofty  plants  of  ferns,  like  those  we  now 
call  tree-ferns,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  many  places  it  probably  cont.aincd  lit- 
VoL  LV.— XO.  8 


tie  else.  As,  however,  in  Norfolk  Island 
and  other  parts  of  the  Antipodes,  where 
such  vegetation  now  prevails,  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  thick  forests  may  have  exhi¬ 
bited  a  considerable  .admixture  of  other 
trees,  and  here  and  there  groups  where 
the  ferns  were  absent.  Pines  of  large 
dimensions  wore  certainly  among  these 
occasional  trees. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
trees  which  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
agents  in  supplying  material  for  coal. 
There  are  many  portions  of  large  trunks, 
m.any  markings  of  the  bark,  many  casts 
of  the  interior,  and  not  a  few  fragments, 
which  show  the  texture  of  the  wood,  the 
springing  of  the  branches,  and  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  roots.  Occasionally  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  wood  can  be  examined  under 
the  microscope  ;  but  this  is  a  rare  excep¬ 
tion,  for  the  stone  is  generally  not  in  a 
state  to  admit  of  this  minute  examination. 
,  There  are  three  kinds  of  trees,  exceed¬ 
ingly  unlike  one  another,  that  appear  to 
have  combined  to  form  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  actual  coal.  Each  of  these 
may  h.ave  been  represented  by  a  great 
variety  of  species;  but  as,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  the  h.abit  of  plants  when  they  grow 
freely  and  abundantly  to  exclude  stran¬ 
gers,  so  there  may  have  been  then  but 
little  admixture  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
We  can,  in  a  general  way,  understand 
the  api)earance  and  nature  of  these  three 
kinds  of  ancient  forest-trees. 

Crowds  of  lofty  trunks,  not  scaled  like 
pines,  but  fluted  like  the  columns  of  a 
temple,  rise  before  us  in  large  groups,  each 
trunk  terminating  in  a  magnificent  crest 
of  fronds,  some  droo|»ing  over  the  trunk, 
some  curling  in  curious  contortions  to¬ 
ward  the  light.  Whether  of  the  dark 
green  of  some  of  our  ferns,  or  of  the 
bright  metallic  tint  of  others,  these  ferns, 
forming  the  capitals  of  natur.al  columns, 
must  have  presented  a  strange  ajtpear- 
ance.  Thickly  grouped, they  must  :ilmost 
have  excluded  light  fi  om  the  ground ; 
and  thus  there  was  perhaps  only  a  small 
amount  of  other  vegetation,  except  where 
an  opening  occurred.  Rapid  growth  and 
equally  rapid  decay,  in  a  very  moist  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  under  a  clouded  sky,  would 
accumulate  a  vast  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  in  such  forests  in  a  short  time,  and 
it  w’ould  be  left  to  the  insects  to  destroy 
the  fallen  wood.  Should  it  happen  that 
the  land  was  swampy,  and  insects  w’ere 
not  abundant,  the  trees  might  have  accu- 
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mulated,  to  form  a  thick  mass  of  half- 
rotten  matter. 

The  trunks  of  these  trees  would  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  solid,  or  at  least 
the  interior  was  liable  to  decay  more 
rapidly  than  the  bark.  Flattened  stems, 
that  have  belonged  to  trees  three  or  font* 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high,  are  not  uncommon.  Others 
have  been  found  larger,  and  some  that 
have  perhaps  been  double  the  hight  men¬ 
tioned.  At  regular  intervals  the  chan¬ 
neled  stem  is  deeply  marked  by  curious 
scars — the  places  whence  leaves  or  fronds 
liave  formed  and  grown,  and  been  after¬ 
ward  cast  off ;  within  the  thick  bark’ 
there  was  woody  tissue,  growing,  like 
that  of  ferns,  by  additions  above,  and 
not  around.  Thus  the  young  fern  shoots 
up,  and  becomes  a  tree  by  degrees,  and 
may  even  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
lofty  tree  ;  but  all  this  time  it  does  not 
enlarge  its  bulk,  .and  is  rarely  branched. 
Trees  of  this  kind  continue  to  grow'  in 
hight  as  long  as  they  live,  and  soon  break 
off  near  the  root  when  once  dead. 

Those  parts  of  the  singular  tree  we 
are  now’  considering  that  were  buried  in 
the  earth  are  not  at  all  less  remarkable 
than  the  trunk.  Large  circular  roots 
ass  off  in  every  direction  from  the 
ase  of  the  trunk,  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  Each  main  root  has  its  offsets 
of  smaller  size,  and  each  one  of  these  its 
leaf  like  long  rootlets  spreading  in  every 
direction,  and  producing thixt  complic.ated 
mass  of  tendrils  found  in  the  beds  of  blue 
clay  that  serve  as  floor  to  the  coal.  Thus 
this  tree,  instead  of  seeking  food  from 
the  air  by  a  complicated  apparatus  of 
branches,  twigs,  and  true  leaves,  obtain¬ 
ed  what  nourishment  it  required  from  the 
earth,  and  passed  this  food  by  circulation 
through  the  lofty  vertical  trunk  to  the 
fronds  at  the  top.  The  roots  and  root¬ 
lets  often  remain  in  the  clay.  They  seem 
to  have  been  little  changed  even  when 
the  trunk  and  fronds  were  converted  into 
coal,  and  they  have  lost  all  traces  of  their 
form  as  well  as  texture. 

Such  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  principal  trees 
of  the  coal  period.  How  long  it  con- 
tinned,  how  often  it  was  repeated  in  its 
essential  peculiarities  by  local  varieties, 
why  these  particular  trees  rather  than 
others  were  so  frequently  accumulated 
in  thick  masses  on  the  ground,  we  can 


not  tell.  These  speculations  we  must 
leave  for  the  present. 

Another  very  different  kind  of  tree 
demands  our  attention.  Lofty,  and  hsiv- 
ing  the  proportions  of  pines  and  firs, 
such  trees  shoot  up  into  the  clouds  on 
a  mountain-side,  and  yet  present  all  the 
peculiarities  of  leaf  -  vegetation  of  the 
club -mosses.  New’ -Zealand  and  other 
moist  insular  climates  present  us  with 
club-mosses,  like  dwai-f-trecs,  a  few’  inches 
high  ;  the  coal  seems  to  shoxv  us  these 
m.agnified  into  forest  vegetation.  There 
are  great  trunks,  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  branching  and  forking  in  the  man¬ 
ner  peculiar  to  the  club  -  mosses  ;  but 
the  trunks  are  scarred,  like  pines  ;  the 
stem  is  like  that  of  a  fern,  and  grows 
by  additions  to  the  extremity  ;  thelc.aves, 
or  wh.atever  they  may  bo  cjdlcd — delicate 
feathery  filaments,  pointed  at  the  end  — 
shoot  out  from  the  stem,  (there  are  no 
twigs  ;)  the  fruit  grows  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  and  resembles  the  very 
long  cone  of  a  fir.  Trees  such  as  these 
are  not  rare ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  numerous  as  the  other  kind 
we  have  attempted  to  describe.  Their 
remains  are  found  nearly  in  the  same 
ioc.^lities. 

A  third  singular  form  of  vegetation  is 
before  us  —  a  gigantic  reed,  made  up, 
like  a  bamboo,  of  nnmcrotis  joints,  hollow 
and  cylindrical,  now’  only  to  be  seen  crush¬ 
ed  and  flattened,  and  often  only  known 
by  the  markings  it  has  left  on  the  stone. 
This  tree  was  perhaps  limited  to  swampy 
places  ;  but  it  was  certainly  exceeding¬ 
ly  common.  It  is  met  with  wherever 
coal  is  found,  .and  the  varieties  of  detail 
are  very  great.  Some  naturalists  have 
thought  that  it  resembled  those  marsh- 
plants  called  mare’s-tail,  {EquisetU7n,)  so 
common  in  our  own  country.  Some  have 
referred  to  it  as  a  variety  of  plants  with 
true  woody  structure,  the  stem  increas¬ 
ing  by  an  annual  thickening  of  the  wood 
under  the  bark.  Leaves  seem  to  have 
preceded  in  a  fringe-like  form  from  each 
joint,  and  branches  were  given  off  at  in¬ 
tervals.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  fruit. 
These  trees  w’ere  sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  hight,  and  tw’o  or  three  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  trunk  was  deeply  fluted,  and  at 
each  joint  tliere  was  a  flat  plate  or  dia¬ 
phragm  crossing  the  stem. 

Numerous  varieties  of  tree-ferns,  such 
£is  still  abound  in  the  Southern  hemi- 
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spliere,  very  tall  coniferous  trees,  like  the 
great  Araucaria  of  Norfolk  Island,  several 
j)alni-trees  bearing  fruit  not  very  different 
from  some  form  of  dates  —  these  and  a 
multitude  of  other  plants  have  been  found 
buried  with  the  sands  and  mud  (hat  have 
in  course  of  time  made  up  the  rocks 
M’e  now  call  coal-measures.  These,  then, 
with  the  nondescripts  we  have  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  picture,  formed  the  vegetation  of 
north  temperate  land  during  the  coal 
period. 

With  these  plants  the  remains  of  a  few 
insects  have  been  found,  including  among 
them  a  scorpion.  There  were  also  a  nuiv- 
ber  of  small  lizards.  Little  else  is  known 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  at  this  distant 
period.  There  may  have  been  n)any  whose 
remains  were  not  preserved.  There  may 
also  Lave  been  many  whose  remains  are 
safely  buried,  but  have  not  yet  been  Hirn- 
ed  up.  Judging  from  the  number  and 
variety  of  additions  within  the  last  few' 
years,  since  attention  was  directed  to  the  ' 
subject,  the  last  hypothesis  is  j)robablc 
enough.  ■ 

llow'  have  these  ancient  forests  been  ' 
converted  into  co.nl,  available  for  fuel  ?  ! 


than  hinder  it,  and  are  useful  for  other 
purj)oses.  There  is  also  another  differ¬ 
ence  between  wood  and  coal,  indicated 
by  the  closer  texture  of  the  latter.  The 
cellular  condition  of  the  wood  is  in  fact 
altered,  and  the  water-contents  of  the 
cells  removed  or  decomposed  before  coal 
is  produced.  This  chemical  change  has 
never  been  produced  artificially,  either  in 
the  case  of  green  wood,  dried  wood,  the 
black  wood  obtained  from  fens  and  bogs 
or  various  deposits  in  the  earth,  nor  with 
'  such  vegetation  .as  peat.  All  these  still 
j  contain  water ;  they  do  not  contain  gas, 

'  and  they  are  not  dense  and  compact 
'  stony  substances. 

!  Nature  would  seem  to  require  a  long 

f'  )criod  of  time,  and  certain  conditions  of 
leat  and  pressure,  to  bring  about  the  re- 
'  quired  result.  The  w  oody  matter  origin¬ 
ally  accumulated  has  been  buried  with 
clay  and  sand.  The  whole  together  has 
been  sunk  down  into  the  earth,  and  has 
'  then  been  gradually  covered  up  with 
newer  deposits,  until  it  has  reached  a 
depth  where  the*  temperature  is  high 
enough  for  the  chemical  change  needed, 
b'or  thousands  .and  tens  of  thousands  of 


How  have  they  been  buried  under  such 
thick  ma.sscs  of  stone  and  clay  ?  How 
have  they  been  broken  up  into  compart¬ 
ments,  and  tilted  at  high  angles,  as  they 
are  found  to  be  in  our  coal-mines  ?  An([, 
lastly,  how  have  they  been  brought  into 
their  present  accessible  position  ?  These 
are  questions  of  great  interest,  not  very 
e.asily  answered  without  some  knowledge  ! 
of  the  general  history  of  the  earth  in  re-  j 
spect  to  other  rocks.  Let  us  consider 
each  in  its  turn.  | 

The  essential  difference  betw  een  wood  | 


tion  by  gases  never  found  there  in  a  free  [ 
state.  It  is  almost  impossible,  jrerhaps  | 
quite  impossible,  to  deprive  wood  by  ar-  | 
tihcial  drying  so  completely  of  moisture 
that  the  part  still  left  behind  shall  not  in¬ 
terfere  seriously  with  the  v.alue  of  the 
material  as  fuel ;  for,  so  long  as  any 
water  is  present,  the  wdiole  of  it  has  to 
be  evaporated  into  8te.am  before  availsvble 
heat  is  obtained,  and  the  heat  lost  in  this 
process  must  be  deducted  from  the  heat¬ 
giving  power  of  the  fuel.  Coal  contains 
no  water ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  holds 
a  certain  proportion  of  hydrogen  com¬ 
bined  with  carbon,  and  some  oxygen 
gas ;  but  these  help  combustion  rattier 


years  the  ancient  forests  have  been  thus 
!  exposed,  and  at  length  the  work  is  done, 

I  and  coal  has  replaced  w'ood,  sjind  has  be¬ 
come  sandstone,  and  clav  shale.  Who 
'  can  say  how’  long  the  be<!s  m.ay  have  re- 
'  mained  after  this  change,  or  when  the 
movements  took  place  that  h.ave  brought 
'  the  whole  .again  to  the  surtace? 

!  But  still  the  question  remains,  how 
I  were  so  many  successive  deposits  of  ve¬ 
getable  matter  produced  in  so  narrow  a 
.space,  and  only  at  one  part  of  the  earth’s 
history?  Perhaps,  in  the  .absence  of 
facts  bearing  on  the  inquiry,  it  would  be 
safer  to  leave  this  gre.at  difficulty  without 
an  attempt  at  solution.  That  sometimes 
the  trees  grew’  on  the  clay,  where  their 
roots  still  remain,  and  on  which  the  coal 
now  lies,  would  seem  unquestionable ; 
that  in  other  cases  the  whole  mass  of 
veget.able  matter  had  been  conveyed 
from  a  distance,  and  had  been  mixed  up 
with  marine  remains,  is  equally  certain. 
We  may  e.asily  lose  ourselves  in  conjec¬ 
tures  as  to  the  best  expl.anation,  not  only 
of  the  repeated  depressions  of  the  surface 
that  admitted  of  a  succession  of  deposits, 
but  of  the  mere  fact  of  the  accumulation 
of  trees  without  destniction.  They  are 
difficult  to  explain,  and  it  is  something 
in  these  cases  to  recognize  a  difficulty. 
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The  deposits  of  regetable  matter  with  ' 
sand  and  mud  once  converted  into  hori¬ 
zontal  and  parallel  layers  of  coal,  stone, 
and  shale,  the  mechanical  uplifting  could 
only  have  been  caused  by  some  great 
force  acting  from  below,  and  upheaving 
with  resistless  power  the  whole  mass. 
But  in  such  upheaval,  whether  slowly  or 
rapidly  effected — whether  a  succession  of 
violent  earthquakes  has  jerked  mountains 
into  the  air,  or,  which  seems  more  likely, 
a  gentle  pulsation  has  by  degrees  brought 
up  the  mass  at  the  rate  of  only  a  few 
inches,  or  at  most  a  few  feet,  in  a  century 
— in  any  case  there  must  have  been  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  brittle  minerals,  partial  up¬ 
heavals,  separations  of  beds,  and  liftings 
up  of  one  part  higher  than  another,  tilt- 
ings  up  of  certain  strata  and  droppings 
down  of  others,  accompanied  by  a  wash¬ 
ing  away  of  loose  material  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  especially  when  the  elevation  has 
brought  surface-beds  under  the  influence 
of  the  sea-waves.  Thus  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  all  those  results  that  at  first  seem 
so  strange ;  and  the  reader  may  safely 
accept  this  as  the  explanation  of  the  third 
and  fourth  queries. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  another  matter  concerning  these 
ancient  forests,  and  learn,  if  |)ossible,  how 
far  they  could  have  grown  in  the  climates 
in  which  they  are  now  found.  The  great 
l)eds  of  coal  are  very  widely  spread,  and 
fossil  remains  of  plants,  very  nearly  allied 
to  each  other,  if  not  identical,  x-ange  at 
no  very  distant  intervals  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  and 
extend  even  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
Similar  trees  appear  to  have  inhabited 
the  country  now  occupied  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent,  the  northern  part  of 
North-America,  and  even  China  and 
Japan.  The  same  kind  of  trees  occurring 
over  this  wide  tract  presume  a  similar  cli¬ 
mate  every  where,  and  some  means  of 
communication.  There  is  no  other  con¬ 
dition  of  land  conceivable  than  a  va.st 
archipelago  —  a  countless  multitude  of 
islands  of  various  sizes,  but  with  no  con¬ 
tinued  continent,  studded  over  the  whole 
area.  Such  an  archipelago  exists  to  some 
degree  in  the  South-Atlantic  ocean  now, 
and.  is  there  accompanied  by  a  condition 
of  depression  admitting  of  the  growth  of 
coral  islands  with  extreme  rapidity.  Such 
an  archipelago  we  may  suppose,  then, 
formerly  occupied  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere. 
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And  the  climate  that  tvould  belong  to 
lands  so  placed  may  be  guessed  at  with 
tolerable  certainty'.  The  outlying  islands 
near  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  great 
mass  of  continental  Europe,  possess  cli¬ 
mates  so  equable  as  to  astonish  all  those 
who  first  make  acquaintance  with  them. 
With  an  average  temperature  not  much 
higher  than  that  of  London,  we  have 
here,  in  tjpite  of  cold  northerly  winds  and 
the  ice  in  the  Atlantic,  spots  where  snow 
is  rarely  seen  and  water  hardly  ever 
freezes.  The  vegetation  of  the  south  of 
Europe  easily  adapts  itself  there.  The 
prange-tree  and  the  arbutus  ripen  their 
fruits  in  the  open  air,  and  delicate  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  elsewhere  confined  to  the 
greenhouse,  here  adorn  the  garden  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  winter. 

One  step  farther — a  change  that  should 
remove  these  islands  from  the  influence 
of  cold  land-winds  —  would  assimihite 
their  climate  very  closely  to  that  of  the 
isl.ands  near  Austi'alia,  where  ferns  are 
the  prevailing  vegetation,  where  they 
grow  to  gigantic  size,  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  trees  perhaps  the  nearest  in 
many  respects  to  those  of  the  coal  period. 
This  change  would  be  eflected  if,  in  place 
of  the  Alps  and  the  land  ranging  north¬ 
ward  toward  the  pole,  there  were  a  sea 
covered  only  with  islands  of  moderate 
elevation. 

There  is  really  nothing,  so  far  as  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  of  coal-plants  is  concein- 
ed,  which  requires  for  their  production 
more  than  that  amount  of  warmth  with 
moisture,  and  that  absence  from  chilling 
cold,  that  belongs  to  islands  in  temj»er- 
ate  latitudes  with  no  adjacent  large  con¬ 
tinent.  The  conditions  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  are  in  no  way  remarkably 
favorable  in  these  respects,  though  much 
more  so  than  in  the  northern  ;  for  the 
continuous  ice  extends  actually  much  far¬ 
ther  from  the  pole  in  the  former  than  it 
does  in  the  latter  hemisphere,  and  float¬ 
ing  ice  reaches  to  latitudes  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  those  of  the  3Iediterranean 
islands.  The  extreme  of  equable  heat  is 
certainly  not  obtained  in  any  part  of  the 
present  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  nowhere  such  as  to  suggest  a 
possible  limit  of  warmth  and  moisture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  land 
of  the  surface  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  must  certainly  have  been  sub¬ 
merged  during  the  whole  deposit  of  the 
great  series  of  rocks  which  we  now  find 
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overlying  the  coal-measures.  It  is  not 
only  a  conjecture,  bat  a  certainty  that 
this  was  the  case,  since  all  these  are 
marine  deposits,  and  loaded  with  marine 
productions.  The  changes  of  level  need¬ 
ed  to  bring  the  coal  within  reach  have 
been  amply  sufficient  to  lift  all  the  land 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  from  deep 
water. 

We  are  then  at  liberty  to  assume  that 
our  ancient  forests  may  have  grown  on 
islands  of  various  dimensions,  near  or 
identical  with  the  present  position  of  the 
deposits.  These  islands,  if  at  no  groat 
distance  asunder,  and  if  connected  by 
marine  currents,  might  easily  have  a 
•similar  vegetation  ;  they  might  even  pos¬ 
sess  identical  species.  That  such  islands 
should  have  a  rapid  saccession  of  forest- 
growth,  and  a  quick  accumulation  of  trees 
and  vegetation  in  their  hollows,  with  but 
few  animal  inhabitants,  is  probable  ;  and 
that  they  should  have  been  subjected 
to  occasional  depression  is  only  whjit  we 
find  now  in  the  southern  seas.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  there  would 
be  warmth  and  moisture  enough  under 
such  circumstances  to  account  for  a  rank 
growth  of  ferns  and  palms,  mixed  with 
gigantic  pines,  and  a  few  forest-trees  such 
as  those  which  we  still  possess. 

The  extent  of  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  required  to  produce  a  single  bed  of 
coal  of  moderate  thickness  is,  however,  so 
great,  and  the  number  of  coal-seams  in 
a  ‘single  district  is  so  considerable,  that 
one  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  result.  Even  if  the  whole 
growth  be  taken,  the  time  required  to 
produce  an  acre  of  coal  a  foot  thick 
from  an  acre  of  forest  would,  under  any 
circumstances  of  growth,  amount  to  many 
centuries,  and  it  can  not  be  supposed  that 
any  thing  like  the  whole  growth  could 
,  be  secured.  Look  at  it  as  w'e  may,  the 
mere  heaping  together  of  the  raw  material 
for  those  scores  of  millions  of  tons  of  fuel 
anuually  consumed  in  England  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  must  ever  present  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  understand,  and  the  more  so  as 
we  can  certainly  point  to  nothing  in  re¬ 
cent  times  strictly  analogous. 

The  interval  of  time  that  separated  the 
ancient  forests  from  the  hnman  period, 
when  their  remains  were  first  to  be 
extracted  from  the  earth  as  modern 
fuel,  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarka¬ 
ble  subjects  for  contemplation.  Each 
step  in  the  operation  demands  so  much 
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time,  and  has  been  followed  by  such 
long  repose  —  each  bed  has  had  to  be 
so  hardened  and  altered,  and  afterward 
lifted  and  depressed,  and  lifted  again, 
before  other  bods  were  placed  upon  it 
—  that  one  is  lost  in  the  endeavor  to 
trace  the  history  and  conneation  of  the 
various  movements,  and  read  the  succes¬ 
sion,  wlmse  broken  links  arc  seen  iu  the 
dittVrent  intervening  strata. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  geological  question 
that  admits  of  closer ’discussion,  none  in 
which  the  evidence  adduced  is  larger  in 
amount,  or  more  satisfactory  in  its  nature, 
and  at  the  same  time  none  in  which  the 
general  conclusion  is  more  overwhelming 
in  the  vastness  of  all  it  offers  for  considera¬ 
tion,  than  this  concerning  the  origin  and 
history  of  mineral  fuel.  No  one  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  that  the  rocks  containing 
coal  abound  with  indications  of  plants, 
and  that  they  are  essentially  deposits 
formed  in  the  vicinity  of  land.  No  one, 
again,  who  has  looked  closely  into  the 
matter  has  ever  ventured  to  suggest 
that  true  coal  can  have  other  than  a 
vegetable  origin.  The  nature  of  the 
vegetation  is  indeed  known  well  from 
numberle.s8  examples,  and  the  coal  has 
been  clearly  derived  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  of  which  we  see  the  leaves. 
But  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
to  convert  wood  into  coal  has  never 
yet  been  imitated  in  human  laboratories, 
and  its  nature  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
The  vast  heaps  of  sand  lying  over  the 
coal  are  sometimes  penetrated  for  many 
yards  by  some  .ancient  tree  now  con¬ 
verted  into  stone,  and  piercing  through 
many  successive  beds  ;  and  yet  no  one 
can  decide  absolutely  whether  such  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  sand  were  rapid  or  slow. 
Amongst  the  shales  that  alternate  with 
the  sandstones  are  numerous  and  valua¬ 
ble  deposits  of  iron  ore,  whose  origin  is 
not  less  obscure  than  the  conversion  of 
wood  into  coal;  but  which  certainly  were 
not  where  they  now  are  when  the  beds 
were  deposited,  for  many  of  the  oval 
nodules  of  rich  ore  are  formed  on  some 
small  fragment  of  a  fern,  or  on  a  fruit  of 
small  tree  a8‘*a  center.  All  these  changes 
seem  to  tend  to  a  single  great  result — an 
accumulation  of  cert.ain  mineral  treasures 
in  one  spot,  which  had  been  previously 
distributed  irregularly  through  a  large 
space — this  being,  in  other  words,  a  con¬ 
centration  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  form 
most  useful  to  man. 
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Thus  ancient  forests  distributed  over 
groups  of  islands  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere  have  here  and  there  by  some 
happy  accident  escaped  from  natural  de¬ 
cay,  and  have  become  buried  with  mud  j 
ami  sand.  The  cause,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  that  first  preserved  the  woo<ly 
and  leafy  matter  from  decay  continued 
to  act  at  the  surface,  repeating  its  effect 
on  each  successive  deposit  that  came 
under  its  influence  ;  while  those  heaps 
already  completed  'passed  downward  to 
greater  depth,  perhaps  by  the  slow  col¬ 
lapse  of  some  vast  subterranean  cavern. 
Tlie  climatic  cause  that  produced  the  ! 
coarse  and  rapid  vegetation  did  not  | 
cea.se  for  a  long  period,  and  the  forests  ' 
grew  and  were  destroyed  time  after  time,  j 
the  whole  after  each  destruction  being  i 
sealed  up  by  overlying  heaps  of  sand  I 
and  clay,  till  the  uppermost  deposit  lay  j 
some  thousand  feet  over  the  first.  The  | 
vegetation  thus  buried  was  squeezed  by 
the  vast  pressuro  of  all  this  overlying 
mass,  and  afterward  by  the  load  of 
hundreds  of  fathoms  of  water.  Other 
deposits  succeeded  ;  other  climates  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  there  were  great  changes  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  ;  even  the  ^ 
trees  and  shrubs  were  altered,  and  the  ; 
Zamia  took  the  place  of  the  tree-fern, 
to  be  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  more 
common  northern  vegetation.  All  this 
time  the  buried  forests  were  ripening 
into  coal.  Century  after  century  the 
slow  change  went  on  :  the  woody  fiber 
became  lost ;  the  cell -structure  of  the  j 
fiber  decayed ;  the  water,  unable  entirely  j 
to  escape,  was  resolved  into  its  elements,  | 
and  these  entered  into  new  combinations  | 
— carbureted  hydrogen  being  formed  un¬ 
der  great  pressure,  and  remaining  pent  I 
up  within  the  minute  interstices  of  the  1 
newly-formed  mineral. 
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Of  the  millions  of  square  miles  of  land 
on  the  islands  of  the  ancient  archipelago, 
a  few  thousands  only  are  now  known 
to  cover  coal.  Still,  buried  beneath  hun¬ 
dreds  of  yards  of  earth,  and  for  the 
most  part  out  of  sight,  this  mineral  is 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  its  value  every 
where  recognized.  North-America,  both 
the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  and 
the  British  possessions,  contains  large  de¬ 
posits,  very  easily  accessible  from  the  in¬ 
terior.  Gre.at  Britain  has  numerous  de- 
po.sits,  far  smaller,  but  of  excellent  quality, 
and  these,  as  many  of  them  are  close 
to  us,  are  for  the  most  part  re.adily  ob- 
taine«i,  though  at  some  cost.  Belgium, 
Northern  France,  and  Western  Germany 
have  each  small  slices  of  the  same  valua¬ 
ble  material.  In  Southern  Frai>ce  and 
Spain,  in  Russia  and  Hungary,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  there  is 
also  co.al.  In  various  parts  of  Asia,  in 
South-Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  some 
of  the  isl.ands  adjacent,  patches  occur  so 
similar  in  all  essential  points  that  they 
seem  due  to  similar  causes.  In  the  tro¬ 
pics,  as  well  as  in  temperate  latitudes 
and  within  the  Arctic  circle — in  the  south 
as  well  .08  in  the  north — mineral  fuel  as¬ 
sociated  with  fossil  vegetation  has  there¬ 
fore  been  found,  and  there  is  every  where 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  two  are  present. 
The  unused  forest-trees  of  old  times  have 
been  converted  into  fuel  for  our  benefit. 
There  are  large  stores  of  it,  but  these 
stores  are  not  inexhaustible,  nor  are  they 
capable  of  renovation.  The  modern  forests 
once  cut  down  will,  if  properly  managed, 
become  replaced  within  a  century;  but 
the  coal  once  gone  is  gone  forever,  and 
we  know  of  no  fresh  supply  in  course  of 
formation. 


Reactionists  in  Venice. — “  Venice,” 
says  the  Siicle,  “  appears  likely  to  become 
the  center  of  reaction  this  winter.  The 
Count  de  Chambord,  the  Duchess  de 
Berry,  the  ex-Dukes  of  Tuscany,  Modena, 
and  P.arma,  and  the  mother  of  Francis 
II.,  have  decided  on  taking  up  their  abotle 
in  that  city.  The  ex-King  and  Queen  of 
Naples,  wuth  their  little  circle  of  malcon¬ 


tents,  are  also  expected.  Venice  will  be¬ 
come  a  br.mch  establishment  of  Rome,  but 
the  conspiracies  simultaneously  hatched 
in  those  cities  e.an  only  turn  to  the  shame 
and  injury  of  their  authors.  They  plain¬ 
ly  prove  the  necessity  of  solving  the  great 
Italian  question,  and  of  fusing  in  the  na¬ 
tional  unity  the  towns  which  are  still  sep¬ 
arated  from  it.” 
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Heinrich  Otteebein  was  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  federal  cap- 
it.al  of  F r.ankfort-on-the-3rain.  To  a  stran¬ 
ger,  however,  he  appeared  poorer  th.an 
Lazarus,  and  more  miserable  than  the 
predestinated  Wandering  Jew. 

It  Av.a3  early  in  December  in  the  year 
185-,  that  Ileinricb  Otterbein  surprised 
the  good  gossips  of  that  famous  Teuton¬ 
ic  capital  by  wandering  about  the  frosty 
streets  late  one  night.  The  people  M’ho 
hung  about  the  Platz,  or  trotted  past  the 
m.agnificent  Koemer,  where  the  portraits 
of  the  (lerman  emperors  frown  down 
upon  the  spectator  in  solemn  majesty, 
wondered  to  sec  the  gaunt  tall  figure  of 
the  Usurer  emerge  from  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  Dom  as  the  old  clocks  around  were 
ringing  out  the  midnight  chimes. 

Before,  however,  the  chimes  had  ceas¬ 
ed  burdening  the  nipping  air  with  their 
melancholy  cadences,  he  had  locked  the 
door  of  his  low  dingy  mansion  behind 
him,  and  plunged  into  the  palpable  gloom 
that  shrouded  the  interior,  and  seemed 
part  and  jiarcel  of  that  old,  tumble-down, 
le.aky  edifice  of  cross-beams  and  plaster. 

Stealthily  Heinrich  Otterbein  glided 
along  the  narrow  corridor ;  stealthily  he 
clung  to  the  wainscoting  of  the  corridor, 
creeping  suspiciously  on  ward.  At  length 
he  reached  a  low  portal.  Here  he  felt 
about  for  a  lamp,  and,  by  dint  of  much 
reiterated  exertion,  struck  a  light.  How 
like  a  guilty,  conscience-stricken  thing  he 
then  looked !  As  the  feeble  flicker  of  the 
wick  threw  v.ague  shadows  around  him, 
he  paused  to  listen.  He  pressed  his  ear 
closely  against  the  door  of  his  counting- 
house  ;  yet  all  the  sound  he  could  catch 
was  the  footfall  of  a  stray  passenger  ap¬ 
proaching  his  house,  then  fading  away  in 
the  distance,  or  the  dull  soughing  of  the 
wintry  wind  down  the  solitary  passages 
of  his  home. 

Having  satisfied  himself,  however,  that 
all  was  right,  Heinrich  took  from  beneath 
his  clo.ak  a  bunch  of  keys.  Deliberately 
selecting  the  largest  and  the  smallest,  he 
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proceeded  to  unlock  the  massive  iron- 
plated  door.  Three  times  he  tui’ncd  the 
key ;  three  times  the  ward  flew  back ; 
three  heavy  bolts  were  then  successively 
unpadlocked,  and  drawm  slowly  back. 

Heinrich  Otterbein’s  bureau  to  any  oth¬ 
er  man  would  have  inspired  the  most  dis¬ 
mal  and  repulsive  impressions.  Dark  and 
dingy,  the  dusty  cobwebs  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  and  every  where  the  mold  of  de¬ 
caying  time  grew  upon  the  oaken  panels. 
In  one  corner  stood  two  or  three  iron 
chests  ;  an  iron  safe  was  also  fastened  into 
one  of  the  walls.  The  only  furniture,  how¬ 
ever,  the  room  could  boast,  was  a  deal 
desk,  a  high  stool,  and  a  battered  ink¬ 
stand  ;  unless  we  admit  into  the  category 
two  or  three  folio  volumes  bound  in  buff* 
leather,  on  the  backs  of  which  were  in¬ 
scribed  in  German  the  words  “  Day-book” 
and  “  Ledger.” 

On  the  desk  lay  a  small  oct.avo  volume. 

The  hawk-eye  of  Heinrich  Otterbein  at 
once  detected  the  intruder.  He  flew  to 
it  as  though  it  had  been  an  ingot  of  gold. 
On  taking  the  book  up  and  opening  it, 
his  .attention  was  riveted  to  a  page,  the 
corner  of  which'  had  been  turned  down 
so  as  to  dr.aw  his  attention  to  the  place. 
The  miser — for  Heinrich  w.as  reputed  to 
be  a  veritable  miser — read  the  following 
passage : 

“  Turn,  however,  to  the  miserable 
wretch  wbo  devotes  his  d.ays  and  nights 
to  the  d.amraing  love  of  pelf.  He  hoards 
his  secret  treasures  in  iron  chests;  he 
gloats  over  the  sight  of  his  glittering 
store,  as  a  mother  hangs  over  her  infant ; 
he  feasts  his  wretched  appetite  on  the 
wealth  that  perishes,  and  groans  like  a 
prisoner  on  the  rack  when  one  thaler  or 
one  groschen  is  withdrawn.  And  what 
benefit  are  his  hoards  either  to  himself  or 
the  world  ?  He  grows  thin  and  emaciat¬ 
ed  whilst  feasting  his  eyes  on  his  perish¬ 
able  treasures;  his  palsied  hand  clutches 
at  the  vanishing  coin,  whilst  charity  is  al- 
lowed  to  Languish  in  the  streets,  and  thou¬ 
sands,  n.ay  myriads,  of  human  beings  are- 
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famished  with  cold,  and  the  want  of  the 
simplest  necessaries  of  life.” 

The  features  of  Heinrich  Otterbein 
grew  pale  and  distorted  as  he  read  ;  and, 
with  a  feverish  impulse,  he  turned  to  the 
title-pacre.  There  he  saw  the  name  of 
Cakl  Heine.  He  gnashed  his  teeth  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  relaxing  his  emotion, 
exclaimed,  with  a  suppressed  breath :  In¬ 
grate.” 

A  hoarse  laugh,  which  resounded 
through  the  empty  chambers  of  the  house 
.*it  that  moment,  startled  the  raiser.  He 
looked  around  him  with  a  terrified  glance, 
gathered  his  woolen  robe  about  him,  and 
took  up  his  lamp  to  peer  into  the  gloom 
beyond.  But  silence  had  been  restored  ; 
the  echoes  had  died  away  ;  and  Heinrich 
Otterbein  was  loft  to  Iiis  own  solitary  re¬ 
flection  and  nervous  fears. 

Simultaneously  a  scene,  but  of  a  dissim¬ 
ilar  character,  was  enacting  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  town.  * 

In  a  well-furnished  and  well-lighted 
dr-awing- room — evidencing  the  wealth 
and  luxurious  taste  of  the  master — a  youth 
and  maiden  sat  side  by  side  absorl^d  in 
tlie  tender  enjoyment  of  each  other’s  so¬ 
ciety.  The  maiden  fastened  her  blue  eyes 
upon  the  youth,  who  reclined  rather  than 
sat  on  an  ottoman  at  her  feet ;  whilst  he 
was  pouring  forth  words  of  sweetest  po¬ 
tency,  filling  her  mind  with  abstract  ideas, 
and  painting  a  picture  of  life  which  none 
but  the  young  lover  can  create. 

“  Oh  I  what  sweet  sweetness  is  it  thus  to  lan¬ 
guish 

On  the  soft  bosom  of  such  smiling  anguish ; 

To  gaze  upon  those  eyes  so  brightly  beaming, 

Drink  in  their  poison,  and  then  fall  back  a 
.  dreaming !” 

“  And  do  you  believe  that  your  book 
will  do  good  ?”  asked  the  soft  voice  of 
Lotchen. 

“  Truth  must  accomplish  all  things,”  re¬ 
plied  the  interrogated.  “  It  is  impossible 
that  men  should  forever  grovel  in  the 
low  pursuits  on  which  they  now  are  bent. 
Art,  dearest,  art  will  triumph ;  beauty 
and  love  and  truth  must  prevail.  The 
world  can  not  always  be  at  strife  with  it¬ 
self.  The  time  must  soon  arrive  when 
the  hearts  of  men  will  become  enlarged, 
and  charity  bre.ik  down  the  barrier  of 
•classes.  The  rich  shall  not  then  monopo¬ 
lize  their  wealth,  nor  the  poor  be  compel!- 
-ed  to  toil  in  hopeless  bondage.  Dearest, 
I  have  said  all  this  in  ray  book.  You 
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know,  you  feel,  you  confess  ’tis  right,  ’tis 
true,  and  that  l>efore  long  the  world  must 
give  way  to  better  and  diviner  thoughts !” 

“  Have  you  no  fear,  Carl,  that  all  you 
write  will  be  set  down  as  the  views  of  a 
mere  enthusiast  and  visionary  ?  3ily  fath¬ 
er  tells  me  that,  fine  as  may  bo  your  theo¬ 
ries,  they  are  impracticable.” 

**  Impossible,  my  love.  I  have  failh  in 
the  world,  in  its  noble  aspirations,  in  its 
desire  to  be  set  free  from  the  sordid  love 
of  pelf.” 

“Alas!  my  father  tells  me  there  are 
passages  that  must  give  offense  in  your 
work.  Have  you  not  painted  your  uncle 
in  its  pages  ?” 

“No,  dearest,  no.  I  never  thought  of 
him.” 

“  But  you  have  drawn  the  portrait  of  a 
miser,  and  may  have  inadvertently,  un¬ 
consciously,  taken  him  for  the  original.” 

“  A  c.alumny,  my  dearest,  which  the 
pure  princples  I  have  laid  down  will  dis¬ 
sipate  at  once.” 

And  thus  thep  chatted  on  and  dreamed 
of  happy  days,  until  the  voice  of  the 
watchman  going  his  rounds  warned  Carl 
it  was  time  for  him  to  take  his  departure. 

Early  the  next  morning  Carl  called  on 
his  uncle.  On  drawing  near  the  misera¬ 
ble  tenement  inhabited  by  him,  however, 
he  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind  the 
strange  resemblance  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  description  he  had  given  of  a 
miser  and  his  only  relative,  whose  un¬ 
known  wealth  he  was  to  inherit.  Type 
and  jirototype  could  not  raord  neatly 
dove-tail.  Ilis  heart,  however,  did  not 
fail  him  ;  how  should  his  uncle,  who  never 
read  a  book,  hear  of  the  passage  ?  True, 
the  book  had  created  a  sensation  ;  but  his 
uncle  was  not  likely  to  go  where  its  con¬ 
tents,  its  merits  or  demerits  Avould  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  And  light-hearted  he  knocked  at 
the  door.  It  was  opened  by  Franz,  a  sin¬ 
ister-looking  clerk — in  fact,  the  only  one 
— of  the  office. 

“  Not  to  be  seen,”  was  the  reply  to 
Carl,  who  asked  for  his  uncle. 

“  Is  he  engaged  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Is  he  ill  ?” 

“  No,”  returned  Franz,  with  a  sly  leer. 

“  What  then,  can  be  the  matter  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  whispered  Franz,  who  from 
long  intimacy  with  the  nephew  of  his  mas¬ 
ter  sometimes  assumed  an  air  of  familiar¬ 
ity. 

“  But  has  nothing  occurred  ?”  repeat- 
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ed  Car],  with  alarm  emphasized  on  his 
countenance. 

“  Nothinjr,”  was  the  brief  remark. 

Car!  i)ondered  a  moment.  Tl>o  book 
and  the  obnoxious  passage  rose  before 
him  like  an  accusing  specter ;  but  just  as 
ho  was  about  to  qticstion  Franz  as  to  the 
jiossibiiity  of  his  uncle  having  seen  his 
work,  tlie  latter  drew  him  close  to  his 
side,  and,  as  if  conhding  a  valuable  and 
important  secret  to  him,  explained  tlmt 
his  uncle  had  teen  the  book  and  the  page. 

“  How  could  that  bo?”  thought  Carl 
to  himself. 

“  And  I  believe,”  suggested  Franz  ma¬ 
liciously,  to  aggravate  the  .anxiety  of  the 
nephew,  “  that  you  have  not  dedicated  it 
to  him,  or  at  least  presented  him  with  a 
copy.” 

“  But  you  know,”  returned  Carl,  with 
considerable  energy,  “ho  never  re.ads 
printed  books — he  detests  literature  ;  be¬ 
sides,  I  never  disguised  from  my  uncle  that 
I  was  eng.aged  on  the  work.” 

“  He  s.ays  you’ve  libeled  him.  But 
hark !  I  can  not  stay  any  longer.  Hein¬ 
rich  Otterbein  is  calling  me ;  so  good 
morning,  Master  Carl  Heine.”  S.aying 
this,  he  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
young  enthusiast. 

The  unfortunate  nephew  required  no 
further  explanation.  With  a  heavy  step 
and  heavier  heart  he  turned  to  leave. 
But  where  should  he  go  ?  He  was  him¬ 
self  penniless,  a  pensioner  on  his  uncle’s 
bounty.  He  had  offended  his  sole  pro¬ 
tector,  whom  he  knew  too  well  not  to  feel 
that  the  consequence  would  be  terrible. 
His  inheritance,  too,  had  vanished.  Those 
heaps  of  gold  which  were  to  be  his  .and 
Lotchen’s,  and  which  were  to  make  their 
days  so  bright  and  blissful,  and  with 
wliich  he  was  going  to  reform  m.ankind 
and  to  restore  peace  and  good-will  upon 
earth,  and  achieve  more  than  the  j)olitic.al 
economist  or  a  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  could  dream  of — all  this  fiue  treas¬ 
ure  was  lost  to  him.  And  now  what 
course  was  he  to  take  ?  what  was  he  to 
do  ?  The  heart  in  its  distress  turns  nat¬ 
urally  to  the  object  it  most  confides  in. 
To  Lotchen,  therefore,  he  went. 

On  his  arrivJil,  however,  at  the  house 
of  his  future  father  -  in  -  law,  instead  of 
smiles  he  found  mysterious  whisperings 
and  cloudy  looks.  The  servants  seemed 
disaffected  ;  and  on  entering  the  parlor 
Lotchen  was  in  tears,  and  her  father  stand¬ 


ing  by  her  side  plunged  in  profoundest 
thought.  What  was  the  matter  ? 

Wilhelm  Ritter,  a  merchant  of  good  rc- 

fuite  amongst  his  fellow-citizens  of  Frank- 
brt,  w.as  looked  up  to  on  the  I^~)rse  ns  a 
fortunate  speculator.  Not  but  that  cJilcu- 
lating  notaries  would  sum  up  casual  loss¬ 
es  he  had  incurred  of  late ;  and  prying 
gossips  would  tell  of  frequent  conferences 
with  Heinrich  Otterbein.  But  then  was 
not  rumor  also  busy  with  rei>orts  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent,  though  not  discrepant  character? 
Was  it  not  every  where  circulated  that 
the  nephew  of  the  rich  miser,  the  heir- 
expectant  of  all  his  treasure,  was  betroth¬ 
ed  to  the  fair  daughter  of  the  fairest  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  on-the- 
Main  ?  and  how  could  scandal  hold  up 
its  head  against  such  a  mighty  combina¬ 
tion  of  facts  ?  And  so  for  a  while  scan¬ 
dal  rem.ained  silent. 

It  so  h.appened,  however,  that  on  the 
morning  after  Heinrich  (itterbein  was 
seen  plodding  his  weary  way  home  late 
at  night  over  the  old  stone  bridge,  as  wo 
have  already  mentioned,  Franz,  the  con¬ 
fidential  clerk  of  Heinrich  Otterbein,  had 
been  sent  to  the  house  of  Herr  Wilhelm 
Ritter,  and,  with  an  audacity  uncommon 
in  men  of  his  st.amp,  began  to  talk  freely 
with  the  servants  in  the  merchant’s  hall. 
He  even  insinuated  to  them  that  it  was 
not  all  right  with  the  affairs  of  their  mas¬ 
ter;  that  the  fine  house  and  fine  furni¬ 
ture  he  possessed  would  soon  fall  to  the 
.auctioneer’s  hammer  ;  and  that  if  Mistress 
Lotchen  married  Master  Carl  Heine  she 
would  marry  a  pauper  who  had  not  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  enough  to  earn  his  owm 
salt. 

In  the  mean  time  a  letter  had  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  Herr  Wilhelm  ;  .and  it  was  the 
contents  of  this  letter  which  had  caused 
such  grief  and  consternation  to  the  father 
and  daughter. 

Without  entering  into  details  on  the 
subject  of  the  note,  we  may  state  that  it 
appears  the  merchant  Ritter  had  speculat¬ 
ed  considerably,  but  without  success  ;  that 
he  had  also  borrowed  largely  from  llein- 
rich  Otterbein,  and  that  by  this  means,  and, 
in  fact,  by  being  obliged  to  have  his  bills 
renewed,  he  had  placed  himself  complete¬ 
ly  in  the  miser’s  hands.  Indeed  the  let¬ 
ter,  which  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
payments  of  certain  bonds  then  due,  or 
shortlv  to  become  due,  but  which  the  mis¬ 
er  refused  as  heretofore  to  renew,  told 
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him  he  was  a  ruined  man.  There  was  a 
postscript  in  addition,  forbidding  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  harbor,  or  even  receive  into  his 
house,  his  vicious  and  unnatural  nephew 
Carl  Heine,  on  pain  of  some  disclosures 
which,  through  the  mist  of  tears  and  the 
confusion  of  her  grief,  Lotchen  conld  not 
understand. 

She  saw,  however,  that  her  father  grew 
deadly  pale  as  lie  read  the  postscript,  and 
with  a  vehemence  he  had  never  exhibited 
before,  exclaimed  that  he  was  not  only  a 
ruined  but  a  doomed  man. 

Carl  Heine  stood  cutnanced  before  Ilerr 
Ritter  aud  Lotchen.  Neither  the  father 
nor  the  daughter  essayed  to  spe.ak,  and 
his  perplexity  increased  proportionately. 
For  a  moment  a  faint  mehancholy  smile 


cheerful  and  merry,  and  the  bells  of  old 
Frankfort  rang  out  a  merry  peal. 

Heinrich  Otterbein  was  uneasy  aud 
restless  that  night.  For  eight  days  he 
had  refused  to  admit  into  his  presence 
the  stately  merchant  Ilerr  Wilhelm  Rit¬ 
ter,  his  beautiful  daughter  Lotchen,  who 
had  m.ade  many  earnest  appe.al8  for  an  in¬ 
terview,  or  his  contrite  or  broken-heart¬ 
ed  nephew.  Their  letters  and  petitions 
had  been  returned  unopened. 

Yet  Heinrich  Otterbein  was  uneasy 
and  restless  in  his  mind.  Vainly  had  he 
unlocked  his  money  -  chests,  aud  toyed 
with  the  glittering  heaps  they  contain¬ 
ed  ;  vainly  he  rummaged  his  drawers, 
and  counted  over  his  we.alth  in  bills  and 
paper  ;  v.aiuly  he  took  down  the  ))on- 


broke  through  the  tears  of  Lotchen,  aud  I  derous  tomes  that  swung  on  a  shelf 
that  was  enough  to  give  heart  to  the  young  j  above  the  desk.  Nothing  would  appease 
author.  He  sprang  to  the  side  of  his  be-  ■  his  disquieted  spirit  ;  aud  for  once  ho 
trothed,  and  would  have  seized  her  hand, !  unbarred  the  shutters  of  a  small  quaint 


but  that  she  hastily  withdrew  it 

The  hand,  however,  which  she  refused 
to  himj)ointed  to  a  letter  lying  on  the  ta¬ 
ble.  He  took  it  up,  read  it,  and  at  a 
glance  saw  through  it  all. 

“Good  heavens!”  he  exclaimed,  “  this  is 
all  my  fault !  The  fatal  passage,  the  fatal 
)»assage  !”  then,  throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Lotchen,  in  a  broken  voice  he  earn¬ 
estly  implored  her  aud  her  father’s  for¬ 
giveness,  vowing  that  he  would  appease 
his  uncle  by  any  sacrifice,  or  .at  least  that 
they  should  not  suffer  on  his  account. 
“  Resides,  who  knows  but  that  this  m.ay 
be  only  a  passing  p.a8sion  of  my  uncle’s  ? 
A  week  or  a  fortnight,  or  at  most  a  month, 
will  calm  his  anger,  and  all  will  be  right 
again.” 

“  Never,”  rejoined  Ilerr  Wilhelm ;  “  he 
never  relents.  I  know  it  all ;  you  have 
offended  your  uncle  loo  deeply.  He  is 
implacable  and  vengeful,  or  he  w’ould  not 
have  sought  to  punish  us  through  you. 
O  ray  daughter,  my  daughter !”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “you  alone  are  innocent,  yet  must 
suffer  most.” 

Lotchen  threw  her  arras  around  her 
father’s 'neck,  and  entreated  him  to  pacify 
himself. 

“  Impossible  !  I  am  a  ruined  man. 
Henceforth  I  must  bo  a  beggar  —  and 
something  worse.” 

Christraas-eve  had  commenced.  Biting 
breezes  and  icy  flakes  of  snow,  that  flut¬ 
tered  and  fell  from  a  leaden  sky,  ushered 
it  in.  Nevertheless,  the  world  seemed 


\nndow  that  looked  upon  the  street,  and, 
half-opening  them,  gazed  upon  the  scene 
outside. 

It  was,  as  we  have  8.aid,  Christmas-eve. 
The  street  was  crowded  with  persons 
hastening  in  one  direction.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  muffled  up,  for  the 
weather  was  bleak  and  tempestuous ;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  des¬ 
tination.  They  were  going  to  hear  niid- 
niglit  mass. 

Presently  three  figures,  habited  in  deep 
mourning,  flitted  past  the  hou.se  like  shad¬ 
ows.  The  miser  started  back  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  then,  bending  forward,  w.atched 
these  shadows  pass  until  they  vanished 
into  the  darkness. 

A  sudden  impulse  then  seized  him — 
an  impulse  which,  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  had  never  moved  his  frame.  Taking 
down  from  a  peg  a  thick  cloak  or  muffler 
and  his  slouched  hat,  he  quietly  quitted 
his  office,  and  followed  in  the  direction 
of  the  figures  who  had  attracted  his  at¬ 
tention. 

He  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  bottom 
of  the  city.  The  water  w.as  flowing 
thick,  dark,  and  impetuous  ;  for  the  black 
face  of  heaven  was  reflected  upon  its 
sullen  surface,  whilst  broken  floating  ice, 
rendered  visible  only  by  patches  of  snow, 
hurried  on  the  current  usually  so  placid 
and  pellucid.  From  this  old  bridge  the 
lights  in  the  cathedral  could  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  even  the  sonorous  voices  of 
the  worshipers  heard.  Heinrich  Otter¬ 
bein  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  down 
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on  the  restless  stream  beneath  him,  and  at 
the  painted  light  which  streamed  through 
the  medieval  windows  of  the  great  Dom. 
He  listened  to  the  melodious  strains  of 
music  that  pealed  forth  from  time  to 
time  from  that  sacred  edifice,  and  his 
soul  seemed  to  receive  a  new  insjaration. 
Stealthily  he  crept  forward,  as  about  to 
commit  a  deadly  crime ;  and  half  trem¬ 
bling,  yet  drawn  on  he  knew  not  by 
what  power,  he  approached  the  low  por- 
t.al  of  the  Gothic  temple.  Leaning  against 
a  cluster  of  pill.irs,  as  though  for  breath, 
a  sigh  deep  and  long  escaped  his  heart ; 
an  e.\pressiun  of  pain  passed  over  his 
features,  and  in  a  hurried  manner  I 
he  pressed  his  hand  against  his  fore-  j 
head.  A  strange  faintness  seemed  to  steal  I 
through  every  fiber  of  his  body.  At  that , 
moment  the  chorus  of  that  excpii.site  | 
liymn  “  Adeste  fideles”  burst  forth,  roll¬ 
ing  through  the  vaulted  aisles,  and  swell¬ 
ing  Avith  deeper,  richer  volume  as  the 
sound  reverberated  through  the  hundred 
galleries  of  the  structure.  Like  a  thun- 
der-el.ip  it  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  linger¬ 
ing  miser.  Entering  the  s.acred  building, 
he  doffed  his  cap,  and  in  attitude  of  peni¬ 
tential  worship  bent  low  his  head. 

What  were  the  thoughts  that  pa.ssed 
over  the  mind  of  Heinrich  OtterV>ein 
at  that  instant  ?  What  were  the  feel- 1 
ings  th.at  impelled  him  to  linger  on  the  ' 
threshold  of  a  church  he  had  not  enter¬ 
ed  for  five-and  forty  years?  It  is  enough 
that  he  Avas  there,  ajid  th.at  a  spirit  ofj 
contrition  seemed  to  bend  his  spirit.  | 
Yet,  as  if  conscious  of  his  position,  and  j 
at  the  same  time  fearing  lest  he  should 
be  recognized,  he  AvithdreAv  to  a  dark  I 
corner  of  the  building  behind  a  cluster  | 
of  pillars,  and  there  prayed  or  communed  j 
Avith  himself,  unobserved  by  those  around 
him.  AVe  Avill  not  say  that  during  this  \ 
short  interval  Heinrich  Otterbein  Avept  ;  • 
but  his  bosom  throbbed  visibly,  and  a  j 
world  of  feeling  ovei  Avlielmed  him.  ! 

The  service  ended,  the  congregation 
departed.  Not,  hoAvever,  AA’ith  the  crowd  ' 
did  Heinrich  Otterbein  depart.  He  kept ' 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  multitude  as  they  j 
pas.sed  out  by  the  narrow  postern  ;  for,  | 
on  this  occasion,  only  the  small  door  of 
the  church  Avas  opened.  SloAvly,  and 
even  tediously,  they  moved  on.  As  the 
building,  hoAvever,  thinned,  the  miser 
could  observe  a  group  of  three  persons 
standing  near  the  high  altar,  intently 
engaged  in  conversation.  They  were  the 


same  who  had  ]>assed  his  window,  and 
who  had  attr.acted  his  feverish  attention. 
Presently  they  moved  toAA'ard  the  door- 
w'ay,  and  Heinrich  slunk  still  farther  back 
into  the  gloom.  He  followed  them  as 
they  Avent  out,  at  a  short  but  secure  dis¬ 
tance.  Crossing  the  bridge,  they  again 
>assed  his  house,  and  continued  up  the 
nil  beyond.  Entering  for  a  moment  his 
office,  Avhere  he  sought  out  a  few  moldy 
p.apers,  and  calling  Franz  to  accompany 
him,  the  miser  proceeded  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  group  he  had  been  Avatch- 
ing.  FolloAving  them  for  half  a  mile,  he 
saAV  them  enter  an  elegant  mansion.  Not 
a  Avord  had  passed  betAveen  the  miser 
and  his  clerk  ;  but  the  latter  occasionally 
chuckled  Avith  malign.ant  delight  when 
he  discovered  their  destination.  At  the 
g.ate  of  the  house  already  mentioned  the 
master  .and  his  p.arasite  stopped.  The 
bell  Avas  rung,  and  they  gained  immedi¬ 
ate  admission. 

Heinrich  Otterbein  demanded  an  inter- 
A’iew  with  Herr  Wilhelm  Hitter,  and  fol- 
loAving  the  servant  to  the  salon,  was  face 
to  face  with  the  trio  —  the  father,  the 
daughter,  and  his  own  nephew — before  a 
word  could  be  uttered. 

•  Embarrassment  appeared  on  both  sides. 
Why  on  that  of  the  miser  ?  Ilis  position 
Avas  not  sudden.  He  had  probably  pre¬ 
meditated  the  step  he  Avas  about  to  take. 
AVhy,  then,  did  he  feel  confused  ?  It  AA  as 
but  for  a  moment.  Incapable  of  fathom¬ 
ing  the  object  of  this  strange  visit,  Herr 
Wilhelm  waited,  after  the  first  emotion 
had  subsided,  to  alloAV  his  bill-broker  to 
commence. 

“I  am  an  intruder  here,  I  perceive,” 
sarcastic<ally  commenced  Heinrich  Otter¬ 
bein.  “  I  am  come,  let  it  be  knoAvn,  to 
present  myself  as  a  study  to  my  fair  ne- 
pheAV.  Perhaps  he  Avould  like  again  to 
t.ake  a  sketch  of  ‘  the  miserable  Avretch 
who  devotes  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
damning  Avorship  of  pelf.’  Yes,  here  he 
is,  a  full-length  original,  and  Master  Carl 
may  draAV  him  in  his  proper  dimensions. 
See,  ‘  he  groAvs  thin  and  emaciated  ’ — 
those  are  the  Avords,  are  they  not  ? — 
‘  Avhile  feasting  his  eyes  on  his  perishable 
tre.'isures  is  it  not  so  ?  —  ‘  his  palsied 
Inuid  cla.sps  the  miserable  coin,  Avhilst 
charity  is  suffered  to  langui^h  in  the 
streets ;  and  thousands,  nay  myriads,  of 
human  beings  are  famished  Avith  cold,  and 
the  want  of  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life.’ 
Is  it  not  so  ?  Do  1  read  the  text  at  ight  ?” 
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“  Sir,”  replied  Carl,  his  impatience  no 
longer  snlfering  him  to  restrain  his  indig¬ 
nation — “  sir,  you  are  the  author  of  our 
misery ;  it  is  intolerable  that  you  should 
come  here  to  mock  and  insult  us.  God 
knows  not  how  it  is  that  I  have  offended 
you  !  If  against  myself  your  anger  rages, 
least  of  all  can  I  conceive  why  it  should 
burn  against  those  who  have  never  injur¬ 
ed  you,  and  whose  only  fault  is,  that  they 
have  extended  their  friendship  to  me,  and 
opened  their  arms  to  receive  me.” 

“No!  you  know  not,  do  you?”  hypo¬ 
critically  retorted  Heinrich  Otterbein, 
hissing  through  his  teeth.  “  Perhaps 
Herr  Wilhelm  will  recognize  these  signa¬ 
tures?” — holding  up  a  batch  of  papers 
tor  the  merchant  to  notice. 

“  My  condemnation  !”  ejaculated  Herr 
Ritter;  “produce  those,  and  I  .am  worse 
than  a  bankrupt — my  integrity,  my  honor, 
my  character  is  gone  !” 

“  I  know  it,”  replied  the  miser.  “  Let 
me  see,”  he  continued  in  a  musing  under¬ 
tone,  as  if  calculating  to  himself;  “they 
are  worth  to  me  any  hour  forty  thousand 
dollars,  and  give  me  power  to  consign 
you  ignominiously  to  the  jail.  Hand  me 
a  light,  Franz,”  addressing  his  clerk  ;  “  let 
me  see  that  the  document  is  valid.” 

F ranz  brought  the  light ;  and  while 
apparently  reading  the  contents,  the  miser 
set  fire  to  the  paper. 

“By  heavens,  the  signature  is  consum¬ 
ed  !”  exclaimed  the  miser,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm  and  surprise ;  “  the  document  is 
W’orthless,  and  can  serve  me  no  longer.” 

“  You  have  others  that  will  avail  you 
•and  can  ruin  me,  if  such  be  your  wdsh,” 
replied  the  merchant,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
indicating  a  feeling  half  of  pride,  half  of 
humiliation. 

“  True ;  they  are  in  this  pocket-book  ; 
but  w’hy  prolong  this  comedy  ?  There  ; 
take  these  papers,  and  use  them  as  you 
will.  Carl,”  he  continued,  suddenly  turn¬ 
ing  upon  his  nephew,  “  thou  liJist  triumph¬ 
ed  at  least  over  one  heart.  ’Tis  true  all 
thou  hast  written.  For  five- and -forty 
yeart  I  have  cnished  every  tender,  every 
generous  impulse  of  my  nature,  and  made 
Mammon  ana  cent-per-cent  my  god.  Ask 
me  not  more  of  the  source  of  my  conver¬ 
sion — .at  least  to-night.  Believe  it,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  her  whose  goodness  and  excellen¬ 
cy  I  have  forgotten  for  so  many  years.  I 
h.ave  broken  the  bonds  that  have  bound 
me  hand  and  foot  to  the  w'orship  of 


wealth,  and  benumbed  every  fine  attri¬ 
bute  and  qu.ality  of  the  soul.” 

Every  one  was  startled  to  hear  Hein¬ 
rich  Otterbein  moralize  in  so  eloquent  a 
strain ;  Lotchen  cast  curious  glances  at 
Carl,  and  Herr  Wilhelm  stood  petrified 
with  .astonishment. 

“  Come,  come,”  continued  the  quon- 
d.am-mi8er,  taking  hold  of  the  merchant 
with  both  his  hands,  “a  spirit-voice  whis¬ 
pered  in  my  e.ar  this  night  as  I  knelt  be¬ 
hind  a  cluster  of  pillars  in  the  great  Dom. 

■  I  could  not  see  the  angel-form  ;  but  I  felt 
as  it  W'ere  the  presence  of  wings  oversha¬ 
dow  me;  a  strsiin  of  music  solemn  and 
sacred — a  strain  that  for  half  a  century  I 
had  not  heard — sank  deep  into  my  heart ; 
a  sensation  I  can  not  express  overpowered 
me ;  two  thoughts  alone  penetrated  my 
son*,  but  they  came  like  fire  upon  my 
brain — they  fl.ashed  like  lightning  on  my 
heart.  I  w-as  then  told  that  to  he  happy 
fee  must  he  social,  and  wealth  to  he  blessed 
must  he  distributed.'^ 

As  soon  as  the  startling  effects  of  this 
declaration  passed, off,  inexpressible  joy 
beamed  on  the  face  of  all  present,  save  of 
Franz,  who  had  been  the  author  of  the 
mischief,  having  pl.ayed  the  part  of  trai¬ 
tor,  and  placed  Carl’s  book  on  his  uncle’s 
desk.  The  hope  he  had  entertained  of 
reaping  the  benefit  of  his  malicious  con¬ 
spiracy  had  vanished. 

We  might  ])rolong  our  narrative  of 
wh.at  took  place  this  Christmas  eve,  but 
to  what  good  pur|K)se  ? — eui  hono  f  The 
miraculous  change  which  had  come  over 
the  miser  was  duly  appreciated  by  Carl 
Heine  and  his  betrothed,  who,  on  tlie 
strength  of  some  munificent  checks  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  by  Heinrich  Otterbein, 
were  able  to  set  u|>  a  suitable  establish¬ 
ment  of  their  own;  while  Herr  Wilhelm 
appeared  on  the  Burse  —  the  little  inci¬ 
dents  v.aguely  alluded  to  having  reached 
no  farther  than  the  room  in  which  they 
had  been  broached — and  became  a  really 
prosperous  man. 

The  old  usurer  resolutely  abandoned 
the  vicious  habit  of  charging  sixty,  eighty, 
and  a  hundred  per  cent  for  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  appeared  never  so  pleased  or 
proud  as  when  fondling  his  grandchildren, 
which  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  do  in  the 
due  course  of  time.  He  became  a  young¬ 
er  and  a  heartier  man,  and  lives  to  tell 
his  own  tale  and  point  its  moral,  which 
he  does  with  genuine  unction  and  glee. 
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From  the  Britteh  Qoarterljr. 

DISCO  VERIES-NEW  OR  OLD.* 


Anoi  T  eight-and-twenty  centuries  ago, 
a  preacher  of  some  eminence  proclaimed 
the  dearth  of  invention,  the  world’s  ex¬ 
haustion,  and  the  lack  of  novelty,  in  | 
forcible  phrase  :  “  The  thing  that  hath  | 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be  ;  and  that 
which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be 
done ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun.  Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it 
may  be  said.  See,  this  is  new  ?  It  hath 
been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  be¬ 
fore  us.”  And  since  then,  almost  every 
age  has  had  its  complainant,  or  its  lauda¬ 
tor  (emporis  acti\  who  has  reiterated  the 
reproach  upon  the  existing  time.  Espe- ! 
cially  was  this  the  case  after  the  invention  | 
of  printing.  Very  soon  it  became  the  j 
fashion  with  a  certain  class  to  find  all  al- ! 
leged  novelties  in  the  works  of  previous 
writers,  actually  or  by  inference  —  as 
Chaucer  writes: 

“  For  out  of  th’  olde  ficldcs,  as  men  saith, 
Cometh  all  this  new  corn  from  year  to  year ; 
And  out  of  olde  books,  in  good  faith, 

Cometh  all  this  new  science,  that  were  lere.” 

Tlic  nineteenth  century  h.as  usu.ally  had 
the  credit  of  having  invented  many  new 
things;  but  we  are  told  to  correct  our 
belief.  It  h:is  improved  upon  and  utilized 
many  old  ideas  ;  but  .as  for  invention,  it  is 
eminently  barren  and  unprolific.  Do  we 
hesitate  to  a.ssent  to  this  proposition?  Per¬ 
haps  so.  Perhaps  W'e  think  that  the  Argo  j 
was  not  a  “  steam  screw-propeller that 
Caesar’s  notorious  tri-verbal  dispatch  was  ! 
was  not  conveyed  by  “  International 
Magnetic  Telegrajdi,”  in  anticipation  of 
the  European  Mail,  (limited  ;)  that  Arm¬ 
strong  guns  were  not  used  at  the  siege  of 
Troy  ;  and  that  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Jlritannica^  with  many 
“  improvements  and  additions,”  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  expansion  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  upon  the  ancient  obelisks.  Per¬ 
haps  we  do ;  but  before  we  commit  our- 


•  Le  VieHx-yevf :  Ilistoire  aneienne  des  Inven¬ 
tions  et  Decouvertea  modemes.  Par  Edouard 
Fovrxikr.  Paris. 


selves  to  any  positive  opinion  upon  these 
or  allied  matters,  it  apparently  behoves 
us  to  know  and  examine  carefully  what 
may  be  said  for  our  ancestors’  prior 
claims. 

M.  Fournier  has  recently  undertaken 
to  show*  that  the  epigrams  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  points  of  history  and  literature 
are,  in  most  instances,  untrue  ;  and  when 
true,  that  they  are  rarely  so,  in  the  first 
place,  if  at  all,  concerning  those  to  whom 
they  are  popularly  attributed.  He  has, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  undertaken  a 
similar  task  with  regard  to  inventions, 
scientific  and  otherwise.  His  theory,  if 
reduced  to  a  few  words,  would  sound 
very  like  the  old  saying,  that  there  is 
nothing  true  that  is  new,  and  nothing 
new  that  is  true.f  But  odd  and  occa- 


•  See  VEtjtrit  de»  Autfurt,  rtmeilli  et  raeonte  ; 
Paris,  1867:  and  L'Eeprit  done  C  HiMoirt :  Re- 
eherehet  et  Curioeites  tur  lee  Mote  kutorigve* ; 
Paris,  1860. 

f  M.  Fournier’s  opinion  itself  is  no  exception ;  in 
other  words,  is  not  a  novelty.  Witness  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  which  contains  a  summary  of  many  mod¬ 
em  Investigations  into  the  hi.story  of  inventions  : 

'*  Modem  writers,  by  way  of  accounting  for  their 
dullness,  explain  frankly  that  the  ancients  stole  all 
their  b^t  ideas  from  them ;  and  although  modem 
philosophers  are  slow  to  admit  the  same  fact  as  re¬ 
gards  themselves,  they  can  not  hold  out  ngaindt 
proof.  One  by  one  our  now  discoveries  and  original 
inventions  have  been  shown  to  be  thousands  of  years 
old.  Telescopes  must  have  been  directed  to  the 
stars  of  the  antique  heavens,  or  its  a.stronomy  could 
not  have  existed.  The  ‘  Emperor  8han,  222.6  s.c., 
employing  the  movable  tube  which  is  use<l  to  ob¬ 
serve  tlH3  stars,  put  in  order  what  regards  the  seven 
planets.'  (Ancient  Chinese  Chronicle,  quoted  in 
Thornton’s  Hietory  of  China.)  Alexander's  copy 
of  the  Iliad,  inclosed  in  a  nut-shell,  could  not  have 
l>een  written  without  the  microscope  ;  the  gem 
through  which  Nero  looked  at  the  distant  gladiators 
was  nothing  else  than  an  opera-glass ;  steam-rail¬ 
ways,  mesmerism,  hydropathy — all  were  familiar  to 
the  long  bygone  generations  of  the  earth.  Guano 
was  an  object  of  ancient  Peruvian  trade;  and  Hobbs 
borrowed  his  lock  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt !  And 
we  have  much  to  do  still  in  the  way  of  re-discovery. 
The  malleability  of  glass,  for  instance,  the  indelibil¬ 
ity  of  colors,  and  fifty  other  things  of  importance, 
dropped  by  the  ancients  into  the  stream  of  time, 
we  have  to  fish  up  anew.”  — See  Chambers's  Journal 
for  Sept.  2,  1854. 
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sion.illy  grotesque  as  it  is  in  some  of  its 
details,  it  is  worthy  of  a  more  full  exposi¬ 
tion  than  this.  There  is  much  ingenuity 
in  the  theory,  and  much  learning  in  the 
«letailed  support  that  it  receives,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  most  intensely  French  (and, 
need  we  add,  a  most  savage  anti-Eng¬ 
lish  ?)  spirit  in  the  commentary. 

The  nineteenth  century  {auct.  loqnent.) 
has  no  original  ideas — no  invention  ;  in 
fact,  it  came  too  late*  for  that ;  all  had 
been  thought  before.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  an  era  of  maturation  and  utilization. 
Research  and  application  are  the  chief 
glories  of  our  age.  But  further  than  this, 
there  is  no  individual  inventor, 

'*  The  first  thought  of  all  that  man  was  to  do 
and  create,  during  the  existence  of  this  earth, 
was  created  at  the  same  time  with  himself,  but 
under  the  formal  condition  that  the  maturity  of 
the  one  should  not  precede  the  maturity  of  the 
other.  What  could  the  man  of  earlier  ages, 
with  his  unskilled  hand,  his  cramped  and  lim¬ 
ited  capacities,  have  done  with  those  things 
which  were  to  be  the  glory  of  his  emancipated 
thought  and  educated  faculties  ?  What  could 
he  have  done  with  steam  7  what  with  printing 
or  gtinpow’der  7  Nothing.  If  he  knew  of  these 
things,  it  is  not  as  we  know  of  them ;  they 
were  but  playthings ;  he  had  them  in  a  rudi 
mentary  state.  ”t 

The  human  nice  is  the  only  true  inven¬ 
tor,  and  that  not  by  chance,  but  at  the 
proper  hour,  and  according  to  its  needs. 
Alan  is  little,  but  humanity  is  gre.it. 
“  When  the  modern  era  draws  nigh, 
when  thought  requires  stronger  wings, 
then  printing  is  invented,  and  gives  it 
them.  When  feudality  has  had  its  d.iy, 
•and  the  people,  crushed  by  iron  armor, 
are  prepared  for  freedom,  artillery  gives 
them  that  equality  in  fight  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  liberation.’’^  And  so  for 
all  other  discoveries ;  each  one  arose  only 
for  and  on  its  occasion ;  or  if  a  germ  of 
the  idea  had  been  known  before,  it  per¬ 
ished  for  lack  of  appreciation,  and  its  pro¬ 
mulgator  was  laughed  to  scorn  or  perse¬ 
cuted.  As  has  been  often  observed,  woe 
to  him  who  is  before  his  generation  !§ 


•  Lt  Vieux-Neuf,  toI.  L  p.  400. 

4  Le  VUux-Xeuf,  toI.  i.  p.  6. 

1  Lf  Vieux-Xtuf,  vol.  i.  p.  3S. 

V  g  According  to  M.  Fournier,  printing  only  be¬ 
came  what  it  ia,  becaiwc  it  came  exactly  at  the  time 
when  thought  required  the  expansion  that  this  could 
furnish.  Had  it  been  discovered  earlier,  it  would 
have  (loubtless  perished.  Disraeli  believes  that  the 
Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  movable 
types,  but  would  not  let  it  be  known,  for  fear  of  the 


[Marcli, 

'  Thus,  “  as  if  to  unite  all  generations,  and 
to  show  that  we  can  only  .ict  efficiently 
;  by  association  with  others,  it  has  been  or- 
j  dained  that  e.ich  inventor  shall  only  in- 
,  terpret  the  first  w’ord  of  the  problem 
'  which  he  solves,  and  that  each  great  idea 
sh.ill  be  the  resumi  of  the  past,  and  the 
‘  germ  of  the  future.” 

But  although  on  this  theory  no  one  indi¬ 
vidual  should  lay  claim  to  absolute  origin¬ 
ality,  yet,  in  order  to  an  idea  becoming 
:  practically  important,  it  must  be  some 
time  enunci.ited,  .ind  the  first  ennneiator 
has  the  proper  title  to  the  merit  of  its  dis¬ 
covery.  Now,  the  third  part  of  AI.  Four¬ 
nier’s  theory  contains  the  doctrine  that 
this  inventor  has  gener.illy  been  aFrench- 
i  man,  in  those  particulars  which  arc  the 
most  prominent  features  of  our  ape  ;  and 
that  the  ideas  have  almost  invariably  been 
subsequently  stolen  by  an  inhabitant  of 
;  perfidious  Albion.  Plagiarism,  forgery, 

:  robbery — all  are  l.ild  to  the  charge  of  our 
countrymen  with  a  lavish  pen.  We  stole 
I  our  ideas  of  macadamized  roads,  of  iron 
bridges,  of  gas  and  steam,  of  iron  ships 
!  and  'nautic.il  alnininics,  of  a  thousand  in- 
I  ventioiis,  from  the  French.  They  were 
j  ever  inventing,  and  neglecting  their  own 
I  inventions ;  we  were  always  (sjiys  the 
I  Abl)e  Prevost)  reading  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  their  Academy,  and  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  all  .available  ideas  to  claim  them, 
changed  or  unchanged,  as  our  own. 

Tiiese  alleg.itions  may  or  m.ay  not  be 
true,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  but  it  cjin 
scarcely  be  contested,  that  he  who  first 
points  out  the  practical  applic.ition  of  an 
ide.a,  may  fairly  claim  it  as  his  own.  It 
is  none  the  less  honor  to  the  discoverer  of 
the  art  of  printing,  that  some  germ  of  the 
principle  had  been  known  and  in  use  from 
almost  immemorial  time.  Nor  is  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  as 
a  means  of  warfare  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  some  inflamm.iblc  or  explosive  com¬ 
position  had  been  used  by  perhaps  both 
Komans  and  Chinese,  to  make  fireworks 
of,  for  many  centuries. 

Leaving  out  of  AI.  Fournier’s  compre¬ 
hensive  volumes  the  Anglo-Gallican  con¬ 
test,  which  certainly  occupies  a  consider- 

sproad  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  less  of 
ariftocratic  monopoly  of  enlightened  thought.  De 
Quincey  holds  that  printing  was  long  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  that  it  made  no  progress,  for  want  of 
paper !  Gunpowder  had  very  long  been  a  pyro¬ 
technic  plaything,  before  it  was  elevated  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  sad  prcetnineiice,  in  obedience  to  the  increasing 
want*  of  the  world. 
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able  space,  and  overlooking  some  other 
minor  points  of  speculation,  we  find  a 
very  considerable  mass  of  information 
connected  with  the  early  development  of 
ideas  which  have  afterward  .assumed  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  the  world’s  history. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  frequently  it 
has  occurred  that  when  the  fullness  of 
scientific  time  had  come,  a  discovery 
would  bo  announced  from  various  quar¬ 
ters  without  previous  coiTimunication,  as 
when  Newton  and  Leibnitz  both  discover¬ 
ed  the  fiuxion.al  c.alculus  about  the  same 
time ;  and  as  Adams  and  Leverrier  inde¬ 
pendently  came  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
existence,  and  pointed  out  the  position  of 
Oceanus.  Had  M.  Fournier’s  theory  of 
the  human  race  being  the  only  true  in- 1 
ventor  been  appreci.ated  on  these  and  sim- 1 
ilar  occasions,  it  might  have  happened 
that  the  heart-burnings  and  strifes  as  to  j 
priority  would  have  been  avoided,  to  the  | 
exceeding  credit  of  science.  But  tiiis  j 
could  scarcely  be  expected,  since  the  au-  j 
thor  himself  can  never  see  its  application  ^ 
when  the  question  is  between  a  French-  ] 
man  .and  an  Englishman.  No,  the  ver- 1 
diet  on  any  given  question  as  to  jtriority 
is,  that  the  former  invented,  and  the  lat-, 
ter  stole  the  idea,  adding  to  his  larceny 
general  abuse  of  the  original  proprietor. 

Another  noteworthy  phenomenon  con¬ 
nected  with  the  development  of  ideas,  is 
the  great  similarity  that  is  thereby  sug¬ 
gested  between  mind  in  all  ages.  As  the 
same  mechanical  and  dynamic  ideas  have 
pervaded  .all  research  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  tow.ard  a  true  solution  of  problems, 
such  .as  those  connected  with  the  power 
of  elastic  vaiKirs  .and  the  substitution  ofj 
inorganic  forces  generally  for  human  or  j 
animal  power;  so  in  the  foims  of  error! 
that  h.ave  vitiated  the  study  of  mental  | 
problems,  men’s  minds  have  ever  run,  as 
It  might  be  said,  in  the  same  tramroads. 
As  one  illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  may 
mention  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  great  de¬ 
lusions  of  the  present  day  was  a  delusion 
or  an  imposture  in  cl.assic  times.  Tables 
were  turned  for  the  benefit  (or  otherwise) 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  as  related  by 
Marcellinus ;  and  spirits  rapped  in  China 
and  Thibet  long  ages  probably  before  this, 
with  perhaps  as  important  communications 
as  now.  To  this  we  may  return.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  forms  of  error  and  truth  have 
ever  presented  such  striking  returns  and 
cycles,  as  to  suggest  to  the  psychologist 
the  important  inquiry  whether,  as  from 


physical  aberrations  the  true  nature  and 
direction  of  force  may  be  calculated,  so  in 
like  manner,  from  the  vagaries  of  mind, 
its  essential  nature  and  tendency  may  not 
some  time  be  inferred  ;  but  from  this  day 
we  are  still  far  removed. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  how 
much  modern  times  are  indebted  to  the 
ancients,  we  may  pass  over  the  well-known 
Hattie  of  the  Hooks^  and  quote  a  passage 
from  Nodier  on  the  contrast  between  the 
appreciation  of  modern  books  and  that  of 
old  ones,  or  bouquma.  He  says  : 

“  In  all  advancing  civilizations,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  France,  where  civilization  gallops,  there 
is  a  determined  predilection  for  the  new  and  an 
invincible  repugnance  for  the  old  ;  because  we 
do  not  consider  that  it  is  from  the  old  that  the 
new  is  made,  and  that  modem  society  is  incap¬ 
able  of  any  thing  ehe.  Thence  arises  the  uni¬ 
versal  proscription  of  the  hovquin,  which  no 
one  reads,  and  in  which  are  hid.  and  have  be«n 
for  two  or  three  centuries,  all  the  elements  of 
our  modern  perfections.” 

One  of  the  discoveries  which  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  h.as  most  unhesitatingly 
claimed  for  itself  is  that  of  light-drawing, 
daguerreotype,  or  photography,  with  its 
innumerable  varieties.  It  is  somewh.at 
strange,  however,  to  look  back  an  entire 
century,  to  1760,  .and  find  the  process 
there  described  with  even  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  of  detail  th.an  any  that  we  are  able 
to  attain  at  present — photograplty  pro¬ 
ducing  color  as  well  as  form  !  Even  if 
this  be  but  a  dream  of  science — .an  open 
question — it  is  but  little  less  remarkable 
than  if  the  design  had  really  been  carried 
out.  Tiphaigne  do  la  Roche  in  1760  pub¬ 
lished  his  Giphantie,  in  which  some  curi¬ 
ous  p.assjiges  are  found.  In  one  place  he 
represents  himself  as  transported  to  the 
palace  of  the  elementary  genii,  the  chief 
of  whom  addresses  him  thus : 

“  Thou  knowest  that  the  rays  of  light  reflect* 
ed  from  different  bodies  make  pictures,  and 
paint  these  bodies  on  all  polished  surfaces,  as  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  on  glass,  and  on  water.  The 
elementary  spirits  have  sought  to  fix  these  tran¬ 
sient  images ;  they  have  compounded  a  matter, 
subtle,  viscous,  and  quick  to  dry  and  harden, 
by  means  of  which  a  picture  is  formed  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  With  this  matter  they  cover  a  canvas, 
and  present  it  to  the  objects  they  wish  to  paint 
The  first  efiect  of  the  canvas  is  that  of  a  mir¬ 
ror  ;  all  the  bodies,  both  near  and  distant,  of 
which  light  can  bring  the  image,  are  seen  in  it 

“  But  this  web,  by  means  of  its  viscous  cov¬ 
ering,  does  that  which  a  mirror  can  not  do,  and 
retains  the  images.  .  .  .  This  impression 
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of  the  images  is  an  afiair  of  the  first  moment 
when  the  web  receives  them.  We  take  it  at 
once  and  place  it  in  a  dark  room,  an  hour  after¬ 
ward  the  covering  is  dry ;  and  you  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  so  much  the  more  precious  that  no  art  can 
imitate  its  truth,  and  no  time  can  injure  it  We 
take  in  their  purest  source,  in  light  itself  the 
colors  which  painters  obtain  from  different  ma¬ 
terials,  which  time  must  alter.  The  precision 
of  the  design,  the  variety  of  the  expression,  the 
gradation  of  light  and  shade,  the  rules  of  per¬ 
spective,  all  these  we  abandon  to  nature,  which 
traces  upon  our  canvas  images  which  impose 
upon  the  eyes,  and  make  reason  to  doubt  and 
hesitate.” 

The  elementary  spirit  then  entered  into 
some  physical  details  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  viscous  covering  that  intercepts 
and  retains  the  rays  of  light,  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  preparing  and  employing  it, 
and  as  to  the  mode  of  reaction  of  the 
light  and  this  body ;  three  problems 
which  Tiphaigne  abandons  to  the  saga¬ 
city  of  the  inquirers  of  that  day.  It  ap¬ 
pears  more  than  probable  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  made  some  progress  toward  their 
solution,  but  nothing  is  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  passage  is  exceedingly  cu¬ 
rious,  whether  as  a  detail  of  actual  ex¬ 
periment  or  a  prevision  of  science.  Ti¬ 
phaigne,  however,  was  not  the  first  who 
had  attempted  to  fix  the  images  formed 
by  the  sun’s  rays.  According  to  M.  Jo- 
bard,*  there  has  been  recently  found  in 
Russia  a  bouquin^  translated  from  the 
German  three  hundred  years  ago,  w'hich 
contains  very  clearly  “photography  ex¬ 
plained.”  The  ancient  alchemists  were 
acquainted,  under  another  name,  with 
chloride  of  silver,  and  its  pro|)erty  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  impressions,  in  various  shades, 
of  images  cast  upon  it  by  a  glass.  This, 
therefore,  has  apparently  been  in  the  old 
time  before  us. 

Steam,  which  has  a.ssumed  such  gigan¬ 
tic  proportions  in  all  the  operations  of 
our  age,  w'as  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
in  great  measure  only  as  a  toy.  And 
yet  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  through¬ 
out  its  entire  history,  how  very  nearty 
the  greater  discoveries  were  apparently 
at  iiand.  But  the  time  was  not  ripe, 
nor  the  necessity  for  so  powerful  an 
agent  imminent ;  and  so  its  power  was 
recognized  and  used  ns  a  plaything,  and 
occasionally  for  le.ss  justifiable  pur|)08e8. 
Hero  of  Alexandria,  writing  twenty  cen. 


•  For  referemes  on  this  subject,  see  Le  Vieux- 
Ktufy  voL  i.  p.  22,  note. 
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turies  ago,  described  sundry  little  ma¬ 
chines  mov'cd  by  the  power  of  steam  ; 
one  of  them  was  an  engine  of  direct 
rotation,  which  only  needed  the  capacity 
for  increased  jxiw'er  to  supply  that  which 
Watt  considered  the  great  desideratum 
in  steam  motion.  This  invention  was  act- 
u.ally  patented  by  certain  parties  in  1837. 
On  the  strength  of  this,  M.  Fournier  claims 
for  Hero  the  credit  of  having  well  nigh 
exhausted  thw  theory  of  steam-power — 
avoir  dit  U  premier  et  U  dernier  mot  des 
machintB  d  vapeur. 

This  force,  like  certain  other  natural 
agents,  was  not  unknow'n  to  the  priests, 
and  w’as  by  them  used  to  impose  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  apparent  miracles.  They  had  their 
altar  so  contrived,  that  the  force  of  con¬ 
fined  steam  filled  the  cup  from  W’hich 
their  libation  was  to  be  poured  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  the  people  forthwith  cried  : 
“  A  prodigy  !”  In  order  of  history,  the 
next  mention  made  of  the  uses  of  steam  is 
by  Agathias,  who  describes  a  complicated 
apparatus  of  boilers,  tubes,  and  planks  of 
wood  used  by  an  architect  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian  to  alarm  a  neighbor  of  his, 
Zeno  by  name,  wlio  w’as  thereby  deluded 
into  the  belief  in.  an  earthquake.  The 
device  was  foolish  enough,  but  the  effects 
produced  appear  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  suggest  the  almost  boundless  power  of 
the  agent  employed,  had  it  been  intelli¬ 
gently  handled. 

With  the  exception  of  being  employ¬ 
ed  in  some  undefined  manner  about  an 
organ,  by  Herbert,  steam  was,  previous 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  little  more  than 
an  amusement,  or  at  best  a  scientific 
curiosity.  It  had,  however,  been  used 
to  turn  a  spit !  Of  this  we  may  find 
proof  in  Cardan,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
others. 

Why  were  the  uses  of  steam  so  long 
overlooked  ?  Partly,  we  suppose,  be¬ 
cause  man  needed  them  not  ;  partly, 
because  electricity  was  yet  elementary  ; 
and  (says  our  author)  “electricity  and 
steam  are  two  forces  which  must  arise 
together  and  act  together.  They  are 
body  and  soul.  This  one  is  impatient 
of  distance,  but  can  not  annihilate  though 
it  may  abridge  it ;  thought  requires  still 
more  rapid  wings,  and  electricity  gives 
them.  The  one  devours  space,  the  other 
suppresses  it.*” 


*Ia  Vieux-Ktuf,  vol.  1.  p.  202. 
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Tlie  application  of  steam  to  naviga¬ 
tion  'appears  to  have  been  its  earliest 
important  use.  Paddle-wheels  had  been 
known  from  a  very  remote  period,  “  hav¬ 
ing  been  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tuins,  the  Romans,  and  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  for  propelling  their  war -gal¬ 
leys  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  ad¬ 
vantage  was  thus  obtained  in  economy 
of  labor,  as  compared  witli  the  use  of 
oars.”*  .In  1643,  Blasco  do  Garay  appears 
to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  applying 
the  force  of  steam  to  the  paddles,  in  some 
manner  not  described,  and  thereby 

“  succeeded  in  propelling  a  ship  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  tons  burden  in  the  harbor  of  IJarcelona, 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  .  .  .We 
can  only  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  engine,  hut  it  seems  probable  that  it 
owed  its  efficacy  to  the  reaction  of  a  jet  of  high 
pressure  steam,  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
famous  classical  toy,  the  ..I'lolipile  of  Hero,  in¬ 
vented  B.c.  120.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
scheme  was  commended  by  the  Emperor 
(Charles  V.)  and  his  ministry,  and  its  author 
promoted,  we  do  not  read  of  any  second  at¬ 
tempt  being  made,  or  of  any  further  notice 
being  taken  of  the  invention.  We  may  assume 
therefore,  that  in  this  case  the  propelling  pow'er 
was  found  to  be  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  experiment  was  worthless  in  its  re¬ 
sult.”! 

Rut  may  we  not  rather  assume  that 
this  most  important  discovery  was  mere¬ 
ly  undergoing  the  fate  of  all  such — name¬ 
ly,  that  they  must  be  discovered  again 
and  again,  until  the  time  be  ripe  and 
men’s  minds  prepared,  and  a  favorable 
conju'nction  of  circumstances  occur  ? 
What  may  be  the  law  presiding  over 
such  events  it  is  not  po.ssible  to  say,  but 
it  is  certain  that  no  invention  has  ever 
been  made  and  aj)plied  at  once  on  its 
first  enunciation ;  at  least  we  do  not  now 
recall  one  such. 

M.  Fournier  throws  great  doubt  and 
discredit  upon  this  experience  of  RIasco, 
that  he  may  claim  the  merit  of  the  ori¬ 
gination  of  steam  navigation  for  one 
whose  name  is  sufficiently  illustrious 
without  this  contest — we  refer  to  Papin, 
whose  contributions  to  science  are  inesti¬ 
mable.  The  writer  in  the  Encyclomfdia 
liritannica  appears  to  think  that  Papin’s 
suggestions  for  the  apjrlication  of  steam 
to  navigation  must  oe  considered  as 

•Vide  Encyelopadia  Britanniea,  vol.  xx.  Steam 
Narisation. 

f  Vide  Encyelopordia  Drilanmiea,  vol  xx.  Steam 
Navigation. 
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theory  only,  never  carried  out.  But  his 
correspondence  with  Leibnitz,  which  has 
only  been  brought  to  light  recently,  fully 
proves  that  he  actually  constructed  a 
steam-boat,  which  he  navigated  npon  the 
river  F ulda ;  which  said  boat  may  serve 
as  a  warning  to  men  not  to  be  too  clever 
for  their  age.  M.  Fournier  relates  that 
Papin  labored  at  his  construction  for 
some  years  at  Ilanau  ;  and  that  at  Cassel, 
in  the  presence  of  the  landgrave,  the  boat 
was  launched.  The  experiment  succeed¬ 
ed  ;  but  from  it  he  derived  nothing  but 
scorn,  ridicule,  or  abuse.  He  was  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  charlatan  and  a  fool.  M.  Four¬ 
nier 

“  Is  not  a.stonished.  In  every  age  we  have 
the  conceit  to  believe  ourselves  possessed  of  su¬ 
preme  science  ;  and  consequently  every  preten¬ 
sion  to  further  advances  is  considered  as  an  ef¬ 
fort  of  folly  or  vanity.  Men  must  not  be  in  ad¬ 
vance  any  more  than  clocks.  Far  from  seeing 
in  such  a  fact  any  gain  upon  time,  it  is  only 
considered  as  an  index  of  derangement  and  dis¬ 
order.  Regulate  your  thoughts  by  your  age,  as 
your  watch  by  the  sun ;  otherwise,  poor  impa¬ 
tient  genius,  the  W'orld  will  mock  at  your  ideas, 
and  whilst  you  advance,  those  whom  you  leave 
behind  will  vent  their  wrath  in  reproaches.” 

Meanwhile  Papin,  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Hessians,  who  saw  in  him 
nothing  but  a  visionary  or  madman,  at¬ 
tempted  to  go  to  London  in  his  own  ves¬ 
sel.  He  descended  the  Fulda  as  far  as 
Miinden,  and  was  entering  the  Weser, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fulda  and 
the  Werra,  when  the  boatmen  of  MUn- 
den,  envious  or  suspicious  of  what  might 
arise  from  the  invention,  laid  violent 
hands  upon  him  and  his  boat — he  escap¬ 
ing  with  difficulty,  but  his  boat  being  de¬ 
stroyed.  He  tried  in  vain  to  get  re¬ 
dress  ;  and  then  came  to  reside  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  ho  died  three  years  after¬ 
ward,  without  having  built  a  new  boat. 

It  is  strange  that  after  these  experi¬ 
ments  doubt  should  have  so  long  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  question  whether  there 
could  be  found  any  substitute  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  in  moving  large  vessels. 
So  late  as  1753,  the  Academy  decided  in 
the  negative,  and  concluded  ;  “  que  I’on 
devait  perdre  toute  esperance  de  pouvoir 
substituer  sur  lea  grandes  vaisseaux  avec 
I  quel({ue  succes  considerable,  les  forces  mo- 
trices  renfermees  dans  les  choses  natur- 
I  elles  aux  travaux  des  hommes.”  And 
j  .again  in  1804,  when  Fulton  introduced 
I  his  invention  to  Napoleon,  aud  it  was  re- 
86 
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more  ra]>idity,  a  little  less  violence,  («iV) 
.and  the  steam  locomotive  would  be  found  ; 
but  whatever  Cugnol  andGribcauval  could 
do,  these  results  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  the  machine  was  abandoned !  ”*  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  find  that  even  though 
it  is  still  a  Frenchman  that  invents,  it  is 
not  always  an  Englishman  that  steals ;  in 
this  case  M.  Gribcauval,  as  the  superior 
officer,  assumed  the  credit  of  the  inven¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  not  for  many  years  that 
the  truth  was  known.  But  in  all  this,  M. 
Fournier  s.ay8  nothing  of  a  design  for  a 
steam-carriage  published  by  Dr.  John 
Robison  in  the  Universal  Magazine  for 
1767.  This  is  at  least  twelve  ye.ars  too 
early  for  his  purpose ;  but  in  the  same 
year  Dr.  Robison  directed  Watt's  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  steam-engine,  with  a  view  to 
this  very  application  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Watt  constructed  a  model  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  in  allusion  to  this,  how¬ 
ever,  but  to  a  later  plan  in  1784,  that  Dar¬ 
win  wrote  those  well-known  lines  in  the 
Botanic  Garden : 


ferred  to  the  Academy,  they  again  de¬ 
cided  against  it — the  Emperor  for  once 
distrusting  his  own  judgment;  j>erhaps 
fortunately,  for  the  moment  at  least,  for 
England.  The  Marquis  Jouffroy  after¬ 
ward  followed  in  the  same  track,  but 
only  earned  for  himself  the  soubriquet  of 
Jouffroy-la-pompe.  But  the  time  had 
now  arrived  when  the  world  was  nre- 
]<ared  for  steam-vessels,  and  their  aiter- 
lustory  is  well  known. 

We  do  not  find  that  onr  century  can 
strictly  claim  the  invention  of  railways 
any  more  than  that  of  steam  n.avigation, 
although  it  has  developed  and  perfected 
both  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Railroads 
or  tramways,  have  been  known  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  ;  and  even  the  true  steam 
locomotive  engine  is  not  an  invention  of 
this  century.  The  combination  of  the 
two  now  inseparable  elements  is  certainly 
our  own.  Dr.  Forbes,  speaking  of  the 
railw.ay,  says : 

“Of  all  the  inventions  which  have  power¬ 
fully  affected  the  interests  of  mankind,  none 
have  been  more  slowly  perfected,  or  can  be  less 
certainly  traced  to  a  single  individual  as  the  in¬ 
ventor,  than  those  of  the  Locomotive  Engine 
and  the  Railway.  These  two  great  and  essen¬ 
tially  connected  portions  of  the  greatest  n  e- 
chanical  and  commercial  efforts  of  any  age  or 
country,  had  their  origin  in  obscurity.  Each 
appeared  several  times  to  be  rising  into  the  im¬ 
portance  it  deserved,  but  failing  the  concurrence 
of  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  permanence  to  invention,  was  once 
more  forgotten,  and  was  left  for  rediscovery  at 
a  happier  epoch.” 

Another  illustration  only,  how  neces¬ 
sary  something  else  is  besides  an  invention 
and  .an  inventor,  for  any  practical  innova¬ 
tion.  It  is  curiously  uncertain,  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  such  notoriety,  to  whom  the  origin¬ 
al  idea  w.is  due ;  apparently  to  no  one 
man.  Perhaps  one  suggested  it,  another 
“  paid  attention  to  it,”  and  a  third  carried 
it  out  partially  and  imperfectly,  to  be  im¬ 
proved  upon  by  a  fourth.  M.  Fournier 
claims  the  invention  for  M.  Cugnol,  about 
1769,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  General 
Gribcauval,  discovered  this  method  of 
moving  artillery  rapidly  on  steam  car¬ 
riages.  How  it  w’as  accomplished  is  not 
related  ;  but  of  the  result  it  is  said  that 
“his  carriage  marched  onward  with  such 
violence  that  it  was  impossible  to  direct 
it.  At  one  time  it  overthrew  a  wall  that 
stood  in  the  way.  With  such  a  carriage 
the  cannon  became  useless — it  usurped 
the  place  of  the  bullet  itself.  A  little 


“Soon  shall  thine  arm,  unconquered  steam, 
afar 

Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car.” 

As  it  is  only  w’ith  the  early  foreshadow¬ 
ings  of  modem  inventions  that  w’e  are 
concerned,  we  pursue  the  history  of  the 
locomotive  no  further,  but  turn  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  that  of  the  railro«(?itsclf.  On  this 
again.  Dr.  Forbes  remarks,  that  “  if  the 
idea  of  a  locomotive  belongs  to  no  one 
m.an,  still  less  does  that  of  a  railway, 
which  being  one  of  the  most  elementary 
of  mechanical  contrivances,  may  be  traced 
under  some  modifications,  almost  indefin¬ 
itely  backward,  .as  a  means  of  conveying 
heavy  loads  with  facility.  Hence  it  was 
chiefly  confined  to  quarries  and  collieries, 
cs|iecially  in  underground  passages  and 
dnfts.f  M.  Fournier,  however,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  claims  the  merit  of  the  first  in¬ 
troduction  of  rails  or  tramw.ays  into  Eng¬ 
land  for  France,  in  the  person  of  one 
Beaumont,  who,  he  asserts,  came  over 
from  France,  and  established  about  1630, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Newc.astle,  “the 
first  of  those  r.ailroads,  the  immense  net¬ 
work  of  which  will  soon  girdle  the  world.”| 
We  find  no  such  history  as  this  in  our 
owm  chronicles  ;  and  the  only  authority 


*  Ijt  Vitur-Neuf,  vol.  i.  p.  306.  f  Op  ext.  p.  SSI. 
X  Lt  Vievx-^euf,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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given  by  our  author  is  that  of  an  obscure  [ 
duodecimo  Menwrial  of  Chrotiology,  pub- 1 
lished  by  an  unknown  writer  in  Pans  in 
1829. 

On  still  slighter  authority  are  we 
charged,  and  in  a  much  grosser  form, 
with  having  stolen  our  iron  bridges  from 
France.  The  story,  as  told  here,  is  wor- 
ihv  a  moment’s  attention.  About  1767, 
a  Lyonese  painter,  whose  name  M.  Four¬ 
nier  does  not  know,  occupied  himself  one 
idle  day  in  sketching  an  iron  bridge  of  one 
arch,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  given. 
It  was  intended  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
St.  Vincent  bridge.  Calculations  were 
made,  and  plans  drawn  in  detail,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  authorities,  but  not  execut¬ 
ed.  “  The  ordinary  destiny  of  first  ideas ! 
This  poor  industry  follows  .the  fatal  route 
spoken  of  by  a  Chinese  ])roverb,  upon 
which,  if  you  have  ten  steps  to  make,  you 
find  that,  having  made  nine,  you  .are  not 
advanced  one  quarter  of  the  way.”  So* 
it  happened  (following  31.  Fournier)  to 
this  poor  painter,  who  got  nothing  but 
vex.ation  for  his  pains;  until  an  English 
engineer  pas.sing  through,  heard  of  this 
abortive  project,  got  acquainted  with  the 
painter,  gave  him  a  few  guineas  for  his 
j)lan.s,  etc.,  and  returned  to  London  to 
make  fame  therefrom.  The  final  result 
was  the  bridge  of  Wearmouth. 

“Much  was  said  every  where  of  this  struc¬ 
ture  ;  and  France,  be  it  observed,  was  not  the 
last  to  utter  cries  of  admiration.  Every  where 
eulogies  upon  this  system  hitherto  unknown  to 
Europe — upon  the  precision  of  the  plans  and 
calculations — upon  the  rare  genius  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  engineer ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  Lyonesc 
painter.  It  was  not  until  fourteen  years  after¬ 
ward  that,  I  know  not  how,  he  was  remember¬ 
ed  even  at  Lyons.’’! 

Then  it  appears  that,  in  answer  to  some 
remarks  of  an  English  journal,  a  Lyons 
newsp.aper  claimed  the  invention  for  one 
of  its  citizens,  and  told  this  tale,  which 
the  Moniteur  repeated.  Our  countryman 
being  thus  convicted  (!)  of  theft,  (for  no 
other  proof  is  adduced,)  31.  Fournier 
])roceeds  to  moralize  upon  the  French 
and  English  characters  in  relation  to  in¬ 
ventions  : 

“  Is  not  there  here  great  occasion  to  repeat 
one  of  the  thousand  invectives  launched  ages 
ago  against  the  carelessness  of  France  toward 
her  own  works  —  against  this  weakness,  this 


horror  of  perseverance,  which  leads  her  to  aban¬ 
don  every  tiling  which  a  brilliant  genius  has 
suggested  f  England  is  a  better  manager  ; 
with  her  every  invention  prospers,  even  those 
that  are  found  as  well  as  those  that  are  stolen. 
It  is  the  genius  of  England  to  neglect  nothing, 
but  to  make  capital  of  all,  even  the  ideas  of 
others.  It  is  the  genius  of  France,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  take  nothing,  but  to  let  every  thing  be 
taken.  This  was  as  notorious  even  in  the  sixth 
century  as  now.”* 


Perliaps  the  tale  may  have  some  slight 
foundation  —  we  can  not  tell.  Perhaps, 
and  more  probably,  it  is  too  flimsy  to 
merit  consideration.  However  this  may 
be,  we  would  suggest  one  idea.  If  the 
merit  of  an  invention  be  due  to  the  fret 
promulgator  of  an  idea,  it  is  not  in  this 
case  due  to  the  painter  in  question  ;  for 
so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  propo¬ 
sals  for  similar  undertakings  were  made 
by  certain  Italian  writers.  Plans  also 
were  drawn  in  1719  for  bridges  of  this 
sort,  but  not  carried  out.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  merit  should  attach  to  him  who 
first  executes  the  work,  it  must  be  given 
to  3Ir.  Thomas  Farnolls  Pritchard,  an 
architect  of  Shrewsbury,  who  designed, 
and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Coalbrook- 
dale  Iron  Works,  3Ir.  Darby  and  31r. 
Reynolds,  who  erected  the  bridge  across 
the  Severn,  commenced  in  1777,  and 
completed  in  1779.  It  appears  more  than 
probable  that  all  these  were  cases  of  in¬ 
dependent  invention,  of  which  we  meet 
so  many  in  science  and  art. 

Thus  far  the  claims  of  our  century  to 
originality  appear  not  to  be  successful. 
We  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  al¬ 
though  steamers  and  railw.ays  are  not  no¬ 
velties,  except  in  detail,  that  our  tele¬ 
graphs  at  least  would  prove  to  be  modern ; 
but  let  us  see  what  h’story  says  about  it. 
Profe8.sor  Forbes  says,  that  “  the  idea  of 
using  the  transmission  of  electricity  to 
communicate  sign.als  is  so  obvious  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  inven¬ 
tion,  the  prodigious  velocity  of  common 
electricity  in  wires  having  been  establish¬ 
ed  by  Watson  before  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.”  The  earliest  proposal  for 
its  utilization  mentioned  by  this  writer  is 
dated  1753  ;  but  31.  Fournier  adduces 
tolerably  satisfactory  proof  that  more 
than  a  century  previous  to  this  the  elec¬ 
tric  or  m.agnetic  telegraph  h.ad  been  in¬ 
vented,  and  had  been  again  forgotten,  in 
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obedience  to  the  laws  so  often  mentioned 
as  presiding  over  inventions. 

In  1636,  Schwenter  proposed  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  two  individuals  could  communi¬ 
cate  by  means  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
and  seems  to  have  come  near  to  its  solu¬ 
tion.  To  complete  his  discovery,  he  only 
required  to  know  the  effect  of  the  galvanic 
current  upon  the  deflexions  of  the  needle, 
as  obseiwed  by  Oersted  two  centuries  af- 
terw'ard — “  two  centuries  between  theory 
and  practice,  between  the  germ  and  the 
fruit.”*  In  1746,  Lc  Monnier  made  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  upon  the 
transniissibility  of  electricity  by  iron,  and 
obtained  very  decisive  results  mth  threads 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  toises  in  length. 
In  1782,  Lesage  constructed  a  telegraph 
with  as  many  wires  as  there  are  letters  of 

*Lt  Viemx-Ntvf,  Tol.  L  p.  190. 
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the  alphabet ;  they  were  each  insulated, 
and  communicated  at  the  other  end  with 
small  pith  -  balls,  suspended  by  silken 
threads.  When  any  one  of  these  wires 
received  the  charge  of  electricity,  the  lit¬ 
tle  ball  was  repelled,  and  went  to  strike 
upon  an  opposing  surface,  the  letter  to 
which  it  corresponded.  Five  years  after¬ 
ward,  and  M.  Lomond  came  still  nearer 
to  our  modem  mechanism,  having  con¬ 
structed  an  alphabet  of  movement  much 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  swing  of 
our  present  needles.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  foreshadowings,  it  was  not  until 
our  century  was  nineteen  years  old  that 
Oersted  invented  or  observed  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  needle  under  the  galvanic 
current,  and  so  provided  a  certain  and 
practical  foundation  for  all  future  opera¬ 
tions. 


From  the  London  Qaarterl/. 


THE  STRUGGLE 


The  lapse  of  three  months  has  too  I 
mournfully  confirmed  our  expectation  of 
a  long  war.  Writing  while  the  shadows 
of  Bull  Run  were  throwing  greater  ob¬ 
scurity  on  the  path  of  the  North  than 
ordinarily  lies  before  a  country  at  war, 
we  did  not  hesitate  to  say :  “  The  war  is 
only  begun ;  and  we  do  not  pretend  to 
see  its  end.  Many  seem  to  think  that  a 
week  or  two  is  a  long  time  in  such  a 
struggle.  We  fear  that  a  year  or  tw'o 
may  pass  before  any  one  is  entitled  to 
form  decided  opinions  as  to  how  it  may 
tom.” 

This  was  thought  bold,  at  a  moment 
when  the  popular  language  of  the  press 
was,  that  tne  North  had  “  collapsed,”  had 
“  broken  down,”  “  broken  up,”  “  failed,” 
“  burst,”  and  so  forth ;  when  we  w’ere 
morning  by  morning  assured  in  rotund 


*  The  MetMogt  President  Lixcour  to  Congreu, 
Lemdon.  Dmily  JVem,  Tuesday,  December  seven¬ 
teenth,  1861. 
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I  phrases  that  the  conflict  must  soon  como 
to  an  end :  to-day,  because  the  people 
would  turn  in  disgust  on  the  government 
which  had  dragged  it  into  the  w’ar;  to¬ 
morrow,  because  the  army  conld  never 
be  recruited ;  the  next  day,  because  loans 
would  not  be  subscribed ;  the  following, 
because  New-York  would  break  loose 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Lincoln  Cabinet, 
and  proclaim  itself  a  free  city ;  the  day 
after,  because  the  population  would  rise 
against  the  taxes ;  and  finally,  because 
the  great  West  would  separate,  and  con¬ 
stitute  itself  an  independent  republic. 

"While  thus  we  prophesied  of  the  North, 
assurance  equally  plump  and  downright 
came  thence,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Soutli 
were  but  a  momentary  spasm  of  desperate 
energy  ;  that  the  Union  party  would  soon 
rise  to  the  surface  ;  that  provisions  w’ould 
fail ;  that  funds  would  come  to  an  end ; 
that  disaffection  and  disunion  would  set 
in ;  that  the  slaves  would  revolt ;  and, 
one  way  or  another,  that  Jefferson  Davis 
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would  be  hanged  within  a  moderate 
time. 

W e  claim  no  credit  for  having  breasted 
this  tide  of  anticipations ;  for  any  one 
who  undertakes  to  write  in  a  Quarterly 
on  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  ought  to 
have  some  little  knowledge  of  them  ;  and 
the  least  possible  amount  was  sufbeient 
to  satisfy  us  that  events  would  soon  tell 
another  tale.  No  one  who  had  been  at 
the  pains  to  digest  a  few  of  the  simplest 
facts  as  to  the  numbers,  resources,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  tempers  of  the  Americ.an  peo¬ 
ple,  could  have  thought  of  deluding  the 
British  public  by  treating  the  war  as  a 
paltry  quarrel,  to  bo  blown  out  by  the 
sneers  of  foreigtiers.  lie  must  rather 
have  prepared  them  for  a  gigantic  strug¬ 
gle,  worthy  to  be  discussed  with  gravity, 
and  certain  not  to  be  ended  till  it  had 
left  momentous  traces  on  the  history  of 
man :  a  struggle  which  foreigners  might 
view  with  wishes  for  the  success  of  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  w'hich  they  could 
only  embitter  by  making  light  of  it,  or 
by  oftering  gratuitous  counsels,  w’hich,  as 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  wisely  said,  only 
showed  the  combatants  that  we  did  not 
understand  their  affairs,  and  might  be  told 
to  mind  our  own. 

They  are  great  mischief-makers,  though 
not  deep  observers,  who  abuse  their  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  public  ear  by  representing  a 
nation  as  populous  as  Great  Britain,  and 
roused  by  overt  rebellion  to  fight  for  the 
integrity  of  their  country,  not  in  its  for¬ 
eign  dependencies,  .as  we  did  in  Indka, 
but  in  their  own  land,  w’hcre  their  rivers 
ran,  and  their  telegraphs  flashed — for  the 
safety  of  the  capital  which  boro  the  name 
of  the  nation’s  father — for  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  government  which  they  idol¬ 
ized — by  representing  such  a  [leople  rous¬ 
ed  to  such  a  struggle,  as  hurried  to  squab¬ 
ble  for  trifles,  by  a  momentary  petulance, 
which  would  forthwith  expend  itself.  This 
was  to  come  to  pass,  .according  to  our 
daily  teachers.  Had  it  done  so,  it  would 
have  been  proof  that  man  had  entered  on 
a  new  phase,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
past  had  ceased  to  be  useful  in  judging  of 
the  future.  It  was  equally  shallow  to 
expect  that  a  jxiwerful  oligarchy,  believ¬ 
ing  both  its  ascendency  and  its  property 
to  be  at  stake,  and  fully  committed  to  the 
struggle,  with  plenty  of  men,  officers,  and 
ability,  would  offer  other  than  a  long  and 
mighty  rosist.ance. 

Of  dl  the  magniloquent  prophecies,  not 


one  has  been  fulfilled.  The  people  of  the 
North,  instead  of  flying  incensed  upon 
!  the  government  which  had  hurried  them 
:  to  war,  blamed  themselves  for  having 
hurried  the  government  to  the  premature 
j  advance  which  brought  on  the  disaster 
1  at  Bull  Ilun.  They  did  for  a  time  hesi- 
I  tate  as  to  whether  the  cabinet  had  en¬ 
ergy  enough  to  administer  the  war  with 
spiiit  answerable  to  that  of  the  nation. 
They  hesitated,  yet  again,  as  to  whether 
the  President  ought  not  to  be  forced 
to  depart  from  legal  fprms,  and  to  put 
the  war  avowedly  on  the  ground  which 
most  directly  appealed  to  a  deep  popu¬ 
lar  symp,athy  —  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  The  people  said  :  “  That  is  the 
real  drift  of  the  war;  it  was  about  slavery 
it  began,  and  it  is  only  for  slavery  the 
rebels  rose.  Let  us  pass  by  the  Con- 
I  stitution,  say  wh.at  we  mean  ;  and  as 
I  this  government  refuses  to  exceed  its 
I  legal  powers,  let  it  make  place  for  one 
I  that  M'ill  have  fewer  scruples.”  For  a 
j  moment  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  this 
sentiment  would  not  prevail,  and  the 
complication  of  a  revolution  in  the  North 
be  added  to  those  already  created.  But 
,  the  leaders  of  the  popular  movement 
soon  came  to  reason  thus  :  “  Any  Consti¬ 
tution,  even  a  tainted  one,  is  better  than 
none.  The  government  is  already  obliged 
to  go  quite  far  enough  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  provisions  of  law  —  indeed,  so  far, 
that  the  beginnings  of  military  despotism 
I  may  be  not  distinctly  discerned  ;  and 
[  now  to  call  upon  it  to  set  itself  above 
[  the  very  Constitution  bjr  which  it  ex- 
I  ists,  and  assume  powei's  it  has  sworn  to 
j  preserve  to  others  would  be  to  bury  the 
I  foundations  on  which  the  liberties  of  all 
rest,  in  order  to  hasten  —  and  perhaps 
not  hasten  —  the  deliverance  of  a  class.” 
It  is  cui-ious  to  read  American  orations, 
delivered  when  our  writers  M’ere  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  people  of  the  North 
thought  no  more  of  slave  em.ancipation 
than  those  of  the  South  ;  in  which  the 
speakers  apologize  lor  tlieir  forbearance 
in  not  forcing  a  revolution  upon  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  console  their  audience  by 
the  consideration,  that  though  this  su^ 
jeots  the  North  to  the  disadvantage  of 
not  waging  “  a  war  of  passion,”  and  coi>- 
fines  it  to  the  ground  of  law,  compara¬ 
tively  tame  as  a  popular  appeal,  neverthe¬ 
less  they  avoid  the  anarchy  among  them¬ 
selves  of  ruining  the  Constitution  ;  and 
secure  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  the 
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negroes  perhaps  even  more  certainly  than 
if  the  avowed  object  of  the  war  was  their 
emancipation.  Any  murmurs  ever  ex- 
pressetl  against  the  government,  even  by 
the  organ  of  the  South,  the  Herald — to 
gain  hearing  at  all,  must  be  murmurs  not 
tor  going  to  war,  but  for  insufficient 
energy. 

Yet,  while  w’e  write,  fresh  evidence 
comes  that  a  conflict,  quite  as  irrepressi¬ 
ble  as  the  one  foretold  by  Mr.  Seward, 
is  drawing  nearer.  Dr.  Russell  showed 
long  ago,  that,  In  spite  of  the  laws,  the 
war,  as  it  proceeded,  would  become  more 
and  more  a  war  against  slavery.  The 
Secretary  for  War  has  all  along  shown 
this  tendency;  and  lately  has  gone  so 
fir  as  to  openly  approve  the  doctrine, 
that  the  slaves  should  be  called  to  arm. 
This  extremest  of  measures  his  colleagues 
have  disavowed  ;  but  they  have  not  dis¬ 
avowed  his  published  instructions  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  —  a  document  which  sets 
all  doubts  at  rest  as  to  how  slaves  seek¬ 
ing  national  protection  are  to  be  treated 
—  they  are  all,  whether  owned  by  rebel 
or  loyal  masters,  to  be  received,  treated 
as  freemen,  employed,  if  they  accept  em¬ 
ployment,  even  in  squads,  and  with  arms, 
(but  not  a  general  arming  ;)  and  after¬ 
ward  loyal  masters  are  to  be  compensated. 
This  official  manifesto  is  proudly  quoted 
by  Charles  Sumner,  .and  other  anti-slavery 
leaders,  as  proof  that  the  principle  of  re¬ 
lease,  and  even  of  ransom,  is  now  admit¬ 
ted  by  the  government,  and  that  it  will 
be  compelled  to  go  forward. 

From  the  expedition  of  the  South,  the 
only  English  witness  whose  testimony  we 
have  seen  is  the  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Star,  known  to  be  Mr.  Edge, 
author  of  Slavery  Doomed,  whose  length¬ 
ened  residence  in  Americafits  him  to  judge 
of  the  re.al  feelings  of  the  people.  He 
thus  describes  what  is  passing  around 
him  : 

"Living  here  amongst  Americans  of  the 
North,  I  daily  trace  the  precipitous  change  in 
their  opinions  witli  regard  to  this  exceedingly 
difficult  question.  The  few  days  they  have 
been  in  these  latitudes  have  sufficed  to  make 
them  emancipationists  of  the  most  radical  de¬ 
scription  ;  and  that  not  so  much  from  political 
reasons  as  from  humane  motives.  When  five 
hundred  thousand  Northern  troops  move  down 
into  the  slave  districts,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  man  to  stay  the  destruction  of  the 
system.  I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  what 
I  see  passing  around  me,  and  the  effects  of  our 
victory  upon  whites  and  blacks  alike.  I  have 


conversed  with  many  of  the  latter  on  this  and 
neighboring  islands,  and  at  Beaufort;  and  every 
colored  man,  whether  house  •  servant  or  field- 
band,  expresses  the  utmost  contempt  for  his 
late  master  ;  whilst  the  soldiers  and  sailors  feel 
sava^  with  themselves  for  having  formerly  be¬ 
lieved  the  slaves  were  kindly  treated,  when  they 
now  learn  their  food  consisted  of  but  eight 
quarts  of  Indian  corn  a  week,  and  no  animal 
food,  and  that  the  use  of  the  lash  was  of  con¬ 
tinual  occurrence.  The  government  at  Wash¬ 
ington  will  not  be  long  in  feeling  the  infiucncj 
of  this  altered  public  opinion ;  but  proclama¬ 
tions  and  such  like  state  weapons  will  not  have 
a  tithe  of  the  effect  upon  the  slave  sy.stcm  which 
the  presence  of  Northern  soldiers  is  producing, 
and  will  continue  to  produce.” 

This  was  W'liat  the  real  anti  -  sl.avot^ 
men  foretold.  "  Let  the  cabinet,”  they 
said,  “do  what  it  likes;  but  when  once 
Northern  troops  come  into  real  slave 
countries,  the  campaign  against  the  ‘  in¬ 
stitution’  must  begin.”  And  if  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  setting  in  already  in  the  army,  it 
is  coming  forth  with  new  vigor  in  many 
forms  at  the  North;  and  even  men  of  the 
democratic  party,  the  old  allies  of  the 
slaveholding  interest,  are  now  seeking 
popular  favor  by  outbidding  their  rivals 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  who  may  be  the  best  of 
Presidents,  but  is  the  worst  of  state-paper 
writers,  gives  us  little  more  light  on  the 
intentions  of  the  government  than  that  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  protest  ag.ainst  press¬ 
ure  for  extreme  measures ;  and  yet  seems 
to  admit  that  such  pressure  may  become 
so  groat  that,  to  save  the  Union,  it  mint 
be  yielded  to.  lie  does  take  a  step  fully 
as  offensive  to  the  South  ;  perhaps,  as  mere 
matter,  not  of  injury,  but  pure  offense, 
more  so  than  an  attempt  to  declare  their 
slaves  free  :  namely,  advising  the  opening 
of  diplom.atic  relations  with  the  two  ne¬ 
gro  states  of  Ilayti  and  Liberia,  as  if  they 
were  men  !  His  view’s  about  colonization 
may  be  clear,  but  his  sentences  are  not ; 
and  we  have  not  one  particle  of  faith  in 
“  all  that.” 

The  tide  of  public  feeling  is  show’n  in 
the  Congress,  where,  not  only  in  the 
House,  but  in  the  Senate,  motions  on  the 
subject  are  coming  thick  and  fast.  The 
plan  of  turning  the  flank  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  —  by  tre.ating  the  seceded  country 
not  as  States,  in  which  capacity  “  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  ”  can  not  touch  their  slavery  ;  but 
as  military  districts,  now  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
volt,  in  which  capacity  it  can  act — seems  to 
be  likely  to  strike  a  joint  in  the  legal  liar- 
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ness  by  wliich  the  government  has  hith¬ 
erto  turned  off  the  arrows  launched  against 
its  legality  by  popular  feeling.  One  thing 
is  certain,  Mr.  Lincoln  ha.s  touched  the 
subject,  proposed  a  beginning  of  meas¬ 
ures,  however  undecidedly  and  vaguely ; 
and  such  a  beginning  being  once  made, 
neither  he  nor  any  power  living  can  keep 
reforms  of  a  system  so  hateful  and  vile 
within  any  fixed  bounds.  The  work  of 
handling  the  rottenness  once  begun,  its 
removal  necessarily  follows ;  and  if  the 
government  does  not  lead,  it  tnust  follow  ; 
and  if  it  do  neither,  it  and  the  nation  will 
part. 

As  to  the  recruitirig,  history  has  few 
tales  so  remark.able  as  the  facility  with 
which  the  shattered  forces,  that  seemed 
to  invite  extinction  afler  Bull  liun,  have 
increased  to  swarming  hosts.  Could  the 
government  h.ave  made  soldiers  as  easily 
:is  it  filled  up  regiments,  the  war  had 
been  ended  even  now  ;  but  the  spectacle 
of  political  power,  presented  by  the  array 
of  force,  massed  at  different  points  of  a 
line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri — 
further  than  from  the  west  of  Fnuice  to 
the  frontiers  of  llussia — is  scarcely  more 
striking  in  one  way,  than  in  another  is 
that  of  military  im[)Oteuce,  rendering  this 
unformed  dock  of  men  with  muskets  in¬ 
capable  of  performing  one  great  military 
exploit  in  all  this  time.  It  now  appears 
to  be  placed  beyond  question,  that  more 
than  half  a  million  of  men  arc  in  the  field, 
probably  more  than  six  hundred  thousand. 

The  loans  were  to  be  refused  by  the 
capitalists,  and  by  the  people  too,  as  the 
nie.ans  of  forcing  the  government  to  con¬ 
clude  peace.  This  was  not  only  asserted 
in  political  articles  where  passion  may  be 
allowed  scope,  but  over  and  over  again  in 
those  money  articles  where  men  in  busi¬ 
ness  have  a  right  to  look  not  for  bile,  but 
for  information.  So  far  from  this  occur¬ 
ring,  the  popular  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  w.as  so  vehement,  that  the  capitalists 
were  told  that  if  they  hesitated,  they 
would  be  at  once  set  aside,  and  the  loans 
filled  up  without  them  ;  but  they  even  an¬ 
ticipated  the  wants  of  the  goveruiuent  by 
arrangements  among  themselves  Up  to 
tlie  present  time,  the  tone  of  Americans, 
on  the  financial  aspects  of  the  war,  so  far 
from  being  what  has  been  represented, 
errs  by  the  o|>posite  extreme.  They  are 
far  too  confident  in  their  resources,  far 
too  boastful  of  the  cheering  aspect  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  fullness  of  their  coffers ;  and. 


with  a  levity  they  will  one  day  rue,  talk 
of  the  ease  with  which,  “  by  fifty  millions 
at  a  time,”  they  may  “  change  the  form 
of  their  investment,”  or  “  pass  the  nation’s 
money  from  one  pocket  to  another,”  by 
sending  it  down  the  greedy  gulf  of  war. 

To  them  the  suspension  of  specie  pay¬ 
ment  has  not  the  horrors  that  it  has  for 
us ;  and  as  the  South  has  long  ago  come 
to  that  ()oint,  and  yet  does  not  grow  tired, 
they  take  the  possibility  of  it  more  light¬ 
ly  than  we  could  imagine.  But  let  them 
beware  of  the  weary  loads  they  are  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  broad  back  of  their  country, 
young  yet,  and,  like  many  a  stately 
youth,  in  great  danger  of  overgrowing 
its  strength  !  Mr.  Chase  does  not,  even 
now,  admit  the  idea  of  a  permanent  debt, 
but  means  that  the  whole  shall  be  paid  off 
in  thirty  years  —  a  good  intention,  but 
debts  die  hard. 

They  were  to  rise  against  the  taxes. 
This  was  the  one  prophecy  that  had  strong 
ground  of  probability  ;  for  patience  is  the 
virtue  in  which  America  is  poorest,  and 
p.aying  to  government  is  an  operation 
by  all  means  disagreeable  to  the  country 
folks,  who  comjKJse  the  great  majority  of 
the  people.  Still,  government  is  one 
thing,  and  a  popular  war  another.  As 
to  the  former,  every  American  thinks  that 
he  is  the  best  government  in  the  w’orld 
himself,  and  c:in  hardly  understand  why 
he  should  have  to  pay  for  another ;  but 
w’hen  slave-owners  in  arms  are  threaten¬ 
ing  Washington,  there  is  something  to 
be  done  w’orth  paying  for.  IIow  long 
this  willingness  will  continue,  we  can  not 
s.ay.  It  is  the  testing-point  of  the  North, 
and,  perhaps,  when  a  visitor  who  is  more 
familiar  than  welcome  at  our  own  doors, 
presents  himself  the  third  or  fourth  time, 
on  behalf  of  “Uncle  Sam,”  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  called,  he  may  find  strange 
and  troublesome  receptions.  Yet  the  re¬ 
presentations  of  a  certain  popular  politi¬ 
cian,  on  the  blissful  freedom  of  America 
from  taxes,  arc  valid  in  no  circle  wider 
than  the  brim  of  his  own  hat.  Many  a 
citizen  of  that  exempt  nation  has  served 
a  harder  apprenticeship  to  tax-paying 
than  we  poor  subjects  of  down-trodden 
England.  They  have  throe  separate  cir¬ 
cles  of  taxes — national,  provincial,  muni¬ 
cipal  :  the  first  to  the  government,  light ; 
the  second  to  the  “State,”  not  heavy, 
(but  uaioersaly  laying  a  poll-tax  on  the 
humblest  working  m.an ;)  and  the  third, 
to  the  town,  incredibly  burdensome.  In 
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some  years  the  municipal  taxes  of  the 
city  of  New-York  alone  are  eleven  dol¬ 
lars,  more  than  two  guineas  per  head — 
man,  woman,  and  child  ;  and  this  money 
is  most  corruptly  spent. 

If,  in  the  face  of  the  Northerns  at 
Beatifort,  with  certain  exposure  at  hand, 
the  negroes  “  were  shot  down  like  dogs, 
because  they  would  not  follow  their  mas¬ 
ters,”  as  Captain  Dupont  states  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter,  what  must  be  the  deeds  done 
■when  no  stranger  could  overlook  ! 

“  Why  did  you  change  your  lodging  ?” 
we  heard  a  Southern  illember  of  Con¬ 
gress  ask  of  a  Northern,  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Hoase,  at  the  moment  when  the. 
South  was  first  confronted  with  an  anti- 
slavery  majority,  on  the  question  of 
Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  Banks’s  elec¬ 
tion.  “Shall  I  tell  you  why.  Sir?”  said 
the  Yankee,  with  a  fiery  flash  of  his  black 
eye.  “  If  you  like,”  replied  the  Southern. 
“  Then,  sir,  I  changed,  because  they 
whipped  that  slave  girl  in  the  house. 
Yes,  siree,  whipped  her  1  And  do  you 
think  a  man  from  Massachusetts  is  going 
to  stay  in  a  house  where  a  woman  is 
whipped  ?”  The  Southern  saw  that  a 
foreign  eye  was  taking  note  of  the  scene, 
and  walked  off  without  uttering  a  word. 
God  bless  the  “  man  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  !  ” 

Such  were  the  provocations  that  made 
the  “  Southern  gentlemen  ”  curse  their 
connection  with  the  Yankees,  and  sigh 
for  a  free  State,  in  which  they  might 
whip,  hunt,  and  brand  their  “  property” 
without  vulgar  criticism. 

“  Do  you  hold  the  natural  equality  of 
the  white  and  black  races  ?”  asked  Mr. 
Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  of  each  of  the 
candidates  for  the  speakership,  in  much 
such  a  tone  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  if 
allowed  to  catechise  c,andidates  for  the 
woolsack,  might  ask :  “  Do  you  believe  in 
the  ecclesiastical  equ.ality  of  bishops  and 
female  preachei*8  ?”  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
Southern  nominee,  rejdied :  “  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  natural  equality  of  the 
races.  I  hold  that  the  black  race  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  subordinate  to  the  white.” 
Mr.  Banks,  another  man  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  said,  with  a  bold  look  and  com¬ 
manding  voice :  “  I  believe  that  God 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  as 
to  superiority  of  race,  I  have  learned  that 
whenever  an  inferior  race  meets  with  a 
superior  one,  on  the  same  ground,  it  melts 
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aw.ay  before  it.  The  negro  race  has  not 
yet  disappeared  before  the  Southern 
whites ;  and  it  is  for  future  history  to 
show  which  will  prove  itself  the  su|K‘rior 
race.”  From  the  day  that  the  North 
carried  that  man  into  the  speaker’s  chair, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Slave  States  felt 
that  their  ascendency  w.as  shaken,  and 
their  “  jn-operty”  no  longer  the  ruling 
power  of  the  state. 

A  few  days  after,  a  lady  from  Alabama 
exclaimed  with  vehemence  :  “  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  ought  to  be  .a.sh.anied  of 
herself  for  such  exaggerations.”  On 
being  told  that  before  entering  the  coun¬ 
try  we  thought  Uncle  Tom  a  fair,  but 
now  a  too  favorable  picture,  Avith  its  three 
slave  establishments;  Shelby’s  humane 
and  generous,  St.  Clair’s  foolishly  in¬ 
dulgent,  and,  for  a  scene  of  cruelty*,  an 
out-ofthe-way  place,  and  an  excejitional, 
monstrous  man ;  the  lady  cried :  “  It  is 
horrible  to  paint  such  a  character  as  Le- 
gree.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montgomery,  who  was 
said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  his  ne¬ 
groes  ;  but  he  was  never  received  into 
society  !”  The  natural  English  reply  : 
“lie  ought  to  have  been  hanged!  A 
man  who  flogged  his  horse.s  to  death 
ought  not  to  be  received  into  society,” 
confounded  and  silenced  the  impassioned 
pleader,  who  thought  the  fact  that  slave¬ 
owners  “cut”  one  known  to  kill  negroes 
by  cruelty,  a  clear  proof  that  there  are  no 
Degrees. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  a 
warm  Southern  concluded  a  repulse  of 
English  arguments  by  a  burst  of  wrath 
against  Uncle  Totn^  and  all  such  “  lies.” 

A  young  man,  who  had  up  to  th.at  mo¬ 
ment  seemed  rather  the  ajAologist  than 
the  assailant  of  slavery,  changed  color, '' 
and,  looking  his  enraged  countrymen  in 

the  face,  “  Mr. - ,  yon  know,”  he  said, 

“  that  I  am  a  Virginian,  bom  and  raised 
in  Loudon  county ;  atid  I  will  engage 
any  day  to  give  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
out  of  Loudon  county,  materials  for  an¬ 
other  TTncie  Tom — oW  a  rrorte  oneP 

This  witness  is  also  useful,  as  showing 
at  every  step,  without  any  intention  of 
doing  so,  that  slavery  is  the  ground  of 
the  quarrel ;  his  summary  of  which  he 
concludes  by  ssiying  that  Lincoln’s  elec¬ 
tion  secured  the  triumph  of  a  party 
“  pledged  to  the  destruction  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  institutions  and  material  interests  of 
the  South.”  If  this  witness  be  “  impar- 
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tial,”  which  we  are  far  from  saying,  (for 
he  evidently  bears  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the 
anti-slavery  party,  which  he  calls  the  tri¬ 
umphant  faction,  keen  dislike,)  the  Times 
which  vouches  for  it,  must  cancel  some 
hundreds  of  columns  devoted  to  proving 
that  anti-slavery  feeling  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  dispute. 

Ills  undesigned  testimony  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  blockade  is,  to  us,  unex- 
ected  :  “The  blockade  has  undoubtedly 
een  productive  of  great  individual  incon¬ 
venience.  All  communication  bv  letter 
has  been  cut  off.  Friends  are  unable  to 
correspond.  Painful  instances  are  met 
with  every  day  of  the  .anxiety  to  hear 
tidings  of  relations  abroad.” 

His  discernment  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  view  of  the  Xorthern  army :  “  It  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  many  of  the 
American  soldiers  calculated  on  or  desire 
the  invasion  of  the  Southern  States.”  If 
not  Americans,  who  does  ?  The  Irish  ? 
the  Germ.ans  ?  Who  cried,  “  On  to  Rich¬ 
mond  ?”  Who  clamored  for  the  speedier 
sailing  of  the  Armada?  He  c.alls  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Maryland,  “  yw<Mi-Vcnetian ;” 
whereas  a  jiopular  vote  in  th.at  State,  in 
which  more  electors  took  part  than  in 
ordinary  times,  has  given  a  large  majori¬ 
ty  for  the  Union.  If  Venetia  be  per¬ 
mitted  by  Austria  to  vote,  and  will  give 
a  similar  decision,  we,  at  le.ast,  will  not 
rej)ro,ach  Austria  for  occupying  it.  It  is 
poor  work  to  spend  one’s  time  m  noticing 
such  trifles ;  but  it  is  a  work  of  charity 
to  give  some  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  shavers  is  artfully 
commended  to  the  people  of  this  country 
by  men  who  affect  candor. 

We  tell  such  men  they  do  not  know 
how  to  serve  the  liritish  monarchy ; 
they  are  its  worst,  though  its  unconscious 
foes.  Our.s  is  a  monarchy  eminently 
graced  with  love  of  order,  and  discourag¬ 
ing  rebellion,  e.xcept  when  a  people  o|v 
pressed  have  faileil,  after  p.atient  efforts 
to  obtain  by  |)oacc.able  means  natural 
rights  from  nnrea.sonable  m.asters.  But 
these  men  would  commit  it  to  friendship 
with  that  rebellion,  which,  however  p.as- 
sion  and  misrepresentation  may  now  gloss 
it,  is  a  crime  unknawn  to  history^  and 
will  take  its  [dace  in  its  page  as  the  first 
recorded,  wherein  the  ruling  class  in  a  free 
country,  when  by  a  legal  act  politic.al  au¬ 
thority  was  voted  away  from  them,  rose 
against  the  nation ;  dismembered  first, 
and  then  attacked  it,  without  alleging 


that  one  liberty  had  been  curtailed,  much 
less  destroyed,  or  one  right  endangered, 
but  that  of  rendering  slavery  “  eternal,” 
and  extending  it  far  and  wide.  Tbe 
English  monarchy  is  not  more  the  stay  of 
order  th.an  the  shield  of  liberty  ;  yet  these 
men  would  make  it  the  nursing  mother  of 
the  first  conspiracy  ever  originated,  with 
a  view  of  forming  a  nation,  “  the  corner¬ 
stone”  of  which,  not  according  to  our  re¬ 
presentation,  but  according  to  the  words 
of  Alexander  Stephens,  Vice-President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  of  their  or.ators,  “the  corner-stone” 
of  which — the  “  stone  rejected  by  the 
builders”  of  the  United  States — is  slav¬ 
ery  !  They  would,  moreover,  accept  for 
our  aristocracy  what  we  take  to  be  the 
blackest  insult  ever  cast  upon  it ;  namely, 
that  the  natiinil  allies  of  the  aristocracy 
of  England  are  the  “  gentlemen  of  the 
South.” 

Aristocracy  of  England — gentlemen  of 
the  South  !  It  is  hard  to  write  the  two 
on  the  same  line.  Mr.  Bright  or  Ernest 
Jones  might  be  indignant,  if  accused  of 
s.aying  any  thing  so  monstrous ;  yet  men 
professing  not  hatred,  but  res^>ect,  for 
our  aristocracy,  are  found  to  8.ay  it.  Two 
•classes  more  dissimilar,  or  with  traditions 
and  tastes  more  repugnant,  can  not  be 
named  in  the  world.  The  English  aris¬ 
tocracy  are,  above  all  men,  noted  in  pri- 
v’ate  life  for  love  of  law.  The  “  gentle¬ 
men”  of  the  South  imitate  them  in  man¬ 
sions,  sports,  wine,  in  free  expenditure, 
and  ea.sy  manners ;  but  will  shoot  men  in 
the  streets,  brutally  .attack  them  in  the 
Senate,  shake  their  fists  in  their  fuses  in 
Congress,  as  the.so  eyes  have  seen  them 
Ji'>d  head  lawless  mobs  to 
murder  any  suspected  dissemimator  of 
anti-slavery  opinions ;  and  run  riot  over 
all  law  that  crosses  their  [tassion  or 
checks  their  notions  of  properly.  The 
English  ari.stocracy  are  a  pattern  and  an 
admiration  to  the  worhl  for  that  patriotic 
sagacity  which  has  led  them  to  sacrifice 
their  cherished  prejudices — and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  corn-laws,  their  supposed  ma¬ 
terial  interests — rather  than  break  with 
the  n.ation,  or  push  political  dificrences  to 
violent  collision;  and  they  now  justly  en¬ 
joy,  .and  their  country,  too,  enjoys,  the 
fruit  of  this  their  loy.afty  and  large-mind¬ 
edness.  The  “  SouUiern  gentlemen,”  on 
the  other  hand,  the  moment  they  find 
themselves  out-voted  by  their  nation,  fly 
to  arms,  tear  down  the  flag  under  which 
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they  had  fought,  destroy  the  government 
to  which  they  had  sworn  allegiance,  bom¬ 
bard  the  first  officer  they  find  standing  by 
his  oath,  march  upon  tl»e  Capitol,  rush  to 
the  shores  of  its  protecting  stream,  w’^here 
the  arm  of  a  scarcely-awmkened  people 
was  thrown  np  spasmodically  only  in  time 
to  arrest,  and  be  desperately  woundetl  in 
arresting,  the  blow.  No;  the  British 
.aristocracy  are  no  fit  allies  for  men  whose 
passions  are  their  law  in  private  life, 
w'hose  property  is  their  charter  to  tear 
their  country  to  pieces  ;  and  they  are  no 
tit  allies  for  the  English  aristocracy,  who 
have  on  their  library -tables  papers  sidver- 
tising  bloodhounds  to  hunt  human  beings, 
who  sell  the  daughters  of  their  own 
nurses,  the  sons  of  their  own  fathers,  who 
divide  child  and  mother  on  the  auction- 
block,  who  live  in  splendor  on  the  gains 
of  trade — not  honest  industry,  but  the 
meanest  trade — tr.ade  cjirried  on  with  un¬ 
paid  labor. 

They  have  poor  faith  in  the  monarchy 
.and  aristocracy  of  England  who  would 
hoi>e  that  any  greater  lustre  would  bo 
shed  upon  them  by  friendship  with  a 
slaveholding  community,  or  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  great  republic.  Our 
faith  in  them  is  on  this  wise :  we  believe 
that  were  the  two  best  and  most  prosper¬ 
ous  rc|niblics  possible  established  —  one 
on  the  east  of  us,  in  France;  one  on 
the  west,  in  America  —  that  our  own  1 
throne,  standing  in  the  midst,  would,  by 
the  natural  teaching  of  events,  sensibly 
gain  ui)on  them  during  every  period  of 
ten  years  —  g.ain  not  only  in  the  convic¬ 
tions  and  atiachinent  of  the  British  peo¬ 
ple,  but  in  the  envy  of  the  jealous,  in  the 
admiration  of  the  wise,  in  the  other  two 
nations.  The  British  tnonarchy  h.as  every 
thing  to  gain  by  the  existence  of  favora¬ 
ble  Kpecimens  of  a  republic  to  compare  it 
with.  It  received  fresh  strength  from 
its  glorious  contrast  with  the  French  re 
public  of  1B48;  as  some  foretold  that  it 
would  do,  when  men  who  fancy  that  they 
have  faith  in  it  were  trembling  for  the 
consequences.  It  has  also  gained  im¬ 
mensely  by  comparison  w’iih  America, 
and  by  Mr.  Bright’s  anxiety  to  make  us 
look  thither  for  .an  elysium.  The  true 
policy  of  lh.at  peerless  throne,  and  the 
peerless  aristt>cracy  which  adorns  its  ap¬ 
proaches,  is,  to  stand  by  every  free  n.a- 
tion  in  trouble,  and  to  frown  on  every 
slave-owner  ainl  op|)ressor. 

Young  English  gentlemen  who  find  in 
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the  large  plantations  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  country-seats  of  England,  and  in 
the  planters’  style  and  manners  the  best 
copy  of  those  of  our  country  gentlemen  ; 
who  are  sedulously  well  treated,  and 
shown,  with  the  e.asiest  air,  yet  the  most 
artistic  combination,  all  that  can  ple.ase, 
and  kept  away  from  .all  th.at  can  offend, 
and  who  leave  the  Slave  States  without 
having  witnessed  one  horror — m.ay  easily 
be  forgiven  for  reversing  their  boyish 
ideas,  and  jumping  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  It  is  like  the  impression  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  youth  visiting  a  continental  city, 
and  seeing  nothing  to  offend  him,  and 
much  to  satisfy  him  that  things  are  better 
th.an  at  home.  But  once  let  a  corner  of 
the  vail  be  lifted,  then  let  the  discovery 
go  on  ;  and  what  realities  come  to  view 
from  under  that  fair  exterior!  So  in  the 
Slave  States :  the  covering  once  disturb¬ 
ed,  horror  after  horror  comes  to  light  — 
horrors  of  the  market,  the  field,  the  bed, 
the  Church  —  till  the  stranger  either 
loathes  human  nature,  or  sinks  down  into 
c.allous  familiarity  with  accredited  abo¬ 
minations. 

Natural  allies  of  the  English  aristocra¬ 
cy  !  Modest  creatures  to  set  up  such  a 
claim!  Mr.  .Tefferson  Davis,  the  man 
w’hom  the  South  has  delighted  to  honor, 
ever  since  his  heroic  denunciation  of 
“  crocodile  tears ;”  w’hom,  while  able,  it 
forced  on  the  North  as  a  great  officer  of 
state  —  when  it  could  do  so  no  longer, 
electing  him  to  guide  its  own  destinies — 
this  chosen  leader  of  the  diivalry  of  the 
South,  this  prophet  .and  high-priest  of  re¬ 
pudiation,  is  a  natural  ally  of  our  Palmer- 
stons,  Somersets,  Granvilles,  and  Ar- 
gyles!  And  Mr.  Vice-President  Ste|>hen8, 
the  histoiico- philosophical  orator,  who 
boasts  that  “  our  new  government  is  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based 
upon  this  great  physical  and  moral  truth, 
....  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the 
white  man;  that  slavery  —  subordination 
to  the  superior  race  —  is  his  natural  and 
moral  condition  ;’’  that  this  stone,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  first  builders,  is  be¬ 
come  the  “chief  stone  of  the  corner  of  our 
new  edifice,”  ....  a  natural  .ally  of  our 
llussell,  Lewis,  and  Gl.adstone !  Mr.  S.-- 
cretary  of  Suate  “  Bob  Toombs,”  a  rough¬ 
mouthed  reviler  of  England — whose  am¬ 
bition  has  been  first  to  “  cover  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  with  first  chass  steamers  to  pull  down 
Great  Biatain,”  the  dea«lly  foe  of  “  our 
institution  ;”  and,  secondly,  to  call  over 
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the  muster-roll  of  his  shives  on  Bunker  ed ;  if  sick,  doctored;  if  idle,  whipped; 
Hill,  ns  the  knell  of  freedom  iii  New-  and  if  it  suit  the  master,  sold  In  the 
England  —  he  is  a  natural  ally!  Well,  one,  if  the  master  values  liis  servant,  he 
perhaps  he  may  be  the  ally  of  a  certain  says,  “  I  would  not  that  man  shouM  take 
namesake  of  his,  who,  if  not  of  our  aris-  it  into  his  head  to  leave  me  for  a  hundred 
tocraev,  is,  unhappily^,  of  our  goveinment ;  pounds;”  in  the  other:  “I  would  not 
and,  if  rumor  be  right,  the  best  helper  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  that  servant.” 
Mr.  Toombs  has  had,  as  writer  of  the  In  the  one,  if  the  master  is  displeased,  he 
nualevolent  articles  against  the  Free  States  '  says,  “  I  shall  give  you  notice  to  find  an- 
iu  our  leading  journal.  other  place;”  in  the  other:  “I  shall  sell 

No,  no,  no!  The  n.atnral  allies  of  the  you  down  South.”  In  the  one,  if  the  ser- 
British  aristocracy  are  the  British  people,  vant  fears  his  master,  he  says,  “Sir,  I 
And  should  the  labor  too  effectually  ex-  must  change  ;”  in  the  other,  he  asks  him- 
pended  by  the  Times  to  deceive  these  as  1  self:  “  Will  he  whip  me,  or  put  me  in 
to  the  character  of  the  present  struggle,  |  irons,  or  sell  me?” 

and  the  relative  motives  of  South  and  Here,  when  it  is  known  that  the  master 
North,  le.ad  to  a  war,  .and  that  to  more  is  in  debt,  the  domestics  .ask,  “  Will  he 
misery  in  England  ami  France — and  this  mortgage  the  estate  ?”  there  :  “  Who 
to  the  latter  countr}'  joining  in  the  fr.ay  holds  a  mortgage  on  us?”  In  Eiigl.and, 
to  keep  her  cities  from  revolution — then,  when  a  d.aughter  of  the  house  is  married, 
though  the  people  will  soonest  feel  the  the  question  i.s,  which  pony  tvill  be  her 
pinch  of  want,  the  ultimate  dangers  will  ^  present ;  in  Carolin.a,  wliich  man  or  wo- 
fall  on  those  who  favored  the  sl.avehold- 1  m.an.  When  death  darkens  the  English 
ers’ insurrection,  and  fathered  this  offense  !  mansion,  the  people  speculate  as  to  how 
•against  freedom  on  the  aristocratic  senti-  the  will  disposes  of  ornaments,  horses, 
ment ;  as  if  nobility  drew  closer  to  traders  and  other  property  ;  but  no  m.an,  as  it  is 
who  live  by  cotton  -  growing,  W'ithout  lo.ad,  listens  at  the  keyhole,  with  sick 
p.aying  their  work-people,  than  to  those  heait,  to  learn  whether  he  .and  his  children 
who  live  by  cotton  -  spinning,  and  pay.  are  left  to  the  same  owner,  whether  he 
every  m.an  honestly.  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  gentle  Miss  or  the 

As  to  the  resemblance,  dear  to  the  pride  odious  son  —  his  torment,  though  the  fa- 
of  the  slaveholder,  between  the  mansions  ther  of  his  daughter’s  children.  When 
of  England  and  those  of  the  planters,  we,  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the  old 
who  are  neither  otvners  nor  neirs  of  any  men  and  w’omen,  in  the  English  mansion, 
of  those  lordly  seats  w’hich  glisten  on  the  witness  the  sale  with  sorrowful  he.arts, 
landscapes  of  our  fatherland,  like  stars  on  and  see  the  familiar  articles  departing  in 
the  bre.ast  of  a  king,  nevertheless  can  the  hand  of  strangers,  as  if  ]).art  of  them- 
feel  our  he.arts  fire  at  the  insult  of  such  a  selves  was  sold  ;  but  they  do  not  watch 
comparison.  Trees  and  sward,  halls  and  the  filling  of  the  hammer  over  “  My 
chambers,  furniture  and  appointments.  Hose,”  or  “  My  Dick,”  and  then  go  up  to 
may  bo  m.ado  to  look  somewhat  alike;  the  purcha.ser  and  cry :  “Massa,  you  have 
entertainments  .and  manners  may  be  a.ssi-  bought  my  child  ;  do  buy  me.  I  am  old  ; 
milate<l ;  but  what  a  difference  in  all  hu-  but  I  c.an  work  yet.” 
man  relations  !  The  one  is  a  home,  a  free  And  the  maiden  sisters  that  gr.ace  the 
home,  of  free  men,  where  every  serv.ant  circle  in  both  mansions — both  gentle  and 
dwells  because  it  suits  him,  .and  seeks  a  wom.anly,  (.as  long  as  you  do  not  touch 
h.appier  abode  when  his  hope,  his  .anger,  the  burning  question,  of  the  family  mode 
or  his  whim  inclines  him ;  and  the  other  of  g.aiuing  a  livelihood,) — the  one  finds 
is  a  whited  sepulcher,  fiir  on  the  outer  her  pocket  money  in  some  quiet  legaev, 
side,  but  inwardly  full  of  corruption  and  or  in  her  brother’s  affection  ;  the  other  in 
rottenness.  lu  the  one,  no  man  goes  to  the  purse  of  “  My  Moll,”  hired  as  a  cook, 
labor  but  on  terms  to  which  he  has  and  of  “  My  Pompey,”  as  a  coachman  or 
agreed,  and  which  he  can  revoke ;  in  the  gardener,  some  twenty  miles  away,  for 
other,  men  and  dogs  within  doors,  men  wages  which  come  regularly  to  buy  the 
.and  horses  without,  stand  on  the  same  brocades  and  laces  th.at  vie  with  those  of 
footing  :  they  are  bred  for  the  house,  the  proudest  duchess.  But  this  lady  has 
farm,  or  market,  as  the  c.ase  m.ay  be ;  they  a  far  finer  contempt  for  the  traders  of 
are  trained,  petted,  and  kicked ;  they  are  Lowell  than  the  duchess  for  those  of 
worked  and  dnven,  fed,  housed,  cover-  Manchester;  and,  perhaps,  if  you  take 
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kindly  to  family  interests,  will  incidentally 
let  you  know  that  she  hopes  for  large 
returns  from  the  numerous  children  of 
her  own  lady’s  maid — that  beautiful  wo¬ 
man,  not  far  from  white,  who  resembles 
her  so  strongly,  having  the  family  nose, 
with  but  a  touch  of  negro  hair :  she  is 
her  pro}>erty,  her  father’s  daughter,  and 
her  brothers  concubine, 

Mr.  Edge’s*  first  letter  from  South-Car- 
olina  gives  us  some  strange  materials. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  found 
iu  the  town  of  Beaufort  is  given,  with  the 
name  of  the  writer ;  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  this  natural  ally  of  our  noblemen 
is  addressed  to  “  My  dear  Mother,”  the 
natural  ally  of  our  own  noblewomen : 

“  How  are  niy  new  friends  of  the  ‘  Huntreas  ’  f 
I  have  heard  not  a  word  cither  from  them  or  of 
them.  I  suppose  you  remember  my  promiang 
them  a  Yankee  skull  for  a  drinking  cup ;  well, 

I  tried  hard  to  get  one,  but  I  have  not  succeed¬ 
ed  yet,  although  1  do  not  mean  to  give  up,  but 
will  see  how  things  turn  out,  and  the  first 
chance  I  get  I  shall  not  fail  to  take  otf  the  crown 
of  his  head.  May  be  you  will  like  one,  too,  to 
put  on  your  what-not,  would  you  not?”  .... 

“  I  suppose  you  know  that  after  Beauregard’s 
refusal  to  Cameron’s  request”  [this  refers  to  the 
United  .States  Secretary  of  War]  “of  searching  | 
for  the  dead  body  of  a  relative  Cameron,  [his  | 
brother,]  he  sent  two  men  on  the  sneak ;  and  i 
the  rascal-s  were  caught  just  in  the  act,  and  will 
bo  regarded  as  .spies.  I  hope  they  will  be 
hanged.  I  think  I  know  where  the  dead  Cam¬ 
eron  lies ;  and  I  intend,  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  go 
and  dig  up  my  man,  and  sec  if  my  suspicions 
are  right  or  not  Until  then,  I  am  your  affec¬ 
tionate  son,  Robekt  Chisholm.” 

When  wo  last  wrote,  the  disaster  of 
Springfield  bad  just  been  added  to  that 
of  Bull  Run.  It  was  then  thought 
more  than  probable  that  a  passage  of 
the  Potomac,  effected  at  two  points,  one 
above  and  one  below  Washington,  would 
bring  the  rebels  upon  it  from  both  North 
and  South,  that  Maryland  would  rise  and 
join  them,  that  Missouri  would  be  entire¬ 
ly  lost,  that  Kentucky  would  secede,  and 
that  thus  the  goveniment  would  be  expell¬ 
ed  from  every  Slave  State  but  the  insig¬ 
nificant  Delaware.  If  we  could  not  share 
these  anticipations,  we  did  not  commit 
ourselves  to  auy  opinion  that  the  national 
cause  would  make  sensible  progres-s  in  the 
three  months  then  coming,  'rhe  position 
of  the  government  is  now  very  different; 
it  has  since  then  suffered  the  heavy  loss 

*  See  Homing  Star  for  I>e&  14. 
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of  Lexington,  and  the  sanguinary  repulse 
before  Leesburg  ;  but  it  has  gained  armies, 
fleets,  forts,  votes,  and  territory. 

Its  forces  by  sea  and  land  arc  now  im¬ 
posing  ;  .and  while  the  South,  with  its  vic¬ 
tories,  has  never  been  able  to  advance ; 
iu  Eastern  Virginia  not  able  to  hold  all 
the  ground  occupied  after  Bull  Run,  and 
losing  two  counties  and  fifteen  hundred 
men  at  one  blow;  iu  Western  Virginiii, 
driven  by  repeated  defe.ats  ofl’ihe  ground  ; 
in  Missouri,  losing  Lexington  ;  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  completely  worsted ;  the  North 
has  pushed  down  the  coa.st,  taken  Eastern 
Virginia  ;  and  in  North-Carolina,  the  next 
state  in  geographical  succession,  Ilatteras ; 
in  South-Carolina,  the  next.  Port  Royal ; 
in  the  next,  Georgia,  Tybee  Island,  com¬ 
manding  the  approach  to  Savannah ;  in 
the  next,  Florida,  it  has  held  Fort  Pick¬ 
ens,  in  spite  of  .all  the  power  of  the  South  ; 
in  the  next,  MUsissippi,  Ship  Island;  in 
Louisiana,  a  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  iSlis- 
sissippi ;  thus  replanting  the  national  flag 
on,  at  least,  one  point  of  each  maritime 
State,  except  Texas. 

Each  of  these  posts  distracts  the  enemy, 
and  furnishes  a  pivot  both  for  political  and 
military  .action.  The  one  at  Tybee  Island 
places  the  capital  of  Georgia  under  com¬ 
plete  blockade,  and  exposes  it  to  easy  at¬ 
tack.  That  at  Port  Roy.al  throw's  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Savannah  both  into  alarm,  dis¬ 
turbs  the  Carolinans  and  Georgians  in  the 
field,  and,  above  all,  drives  the  ]>lantcrs, 
by  a  precipitate  flight,  from  the  rich  dis¬ 
trict,  famed  for  its  Sea  Island  cotton,  leav¬ 
ing  it  entirely  in  the  possession  of  negroes 
and  Northerns.  In  this  one  district,  out 
of  a  population  of  thirty-nine  thousand, 
thirty-two  thousand  were  black.  These, 
of  course,  believed,  or  were  supposed  to 
believe,  in  the  omnipotence  of  their  mas¬ 
ters,  and  were  taught  to  consider  Yan¬ 
kees,  English,  and  all  such  monsters,  as 
devouring  enemies  of  the  hap])y  slave.  A 
few  weeks’  observation  of  [ilanters  flying, 
wrecking  their  own  houses,  burning  their 
crops,  and  Yankees  gaining  victories,  and 
protecting  blacks,  will  open  their  eyes  to 
a  new'  world  of  facts  and  hopes. 

If  it  be,  as  reported,  that  the  planters 
are  burning  their  crops  all  along  the 
coast,  it  shows  how'  completely  the  de¬ 
sign  of  terrifying  them,  by  these  numer¬ 
ous  descents,  is  answering  its  end.  Yet 
we  do  not  suppose  that  the  government 
means,  for  the  present,  to  advance  into 
[  the  interior  from  any  of  these  points — a 
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measure  which  would  lead  the  enemy  to  ! 
concentrate  his  forces,  and  oblige  a  con¬ 
centration  of  its  owui.  It  is  probably, 
rather,  its  plan,  for  the  present,  to  dis¬ 
tract,  not  only  the  .army,  but  its  support¬ 
ers,  at  a  hundred  points  at  once,  with 
apprehensions  of  descents,  every  now  and 
then  intensified  by  a  reality. 

The  great  gains  of  territory,  how’ever, 
are  not  on  the  coast,  but  on  the  frontier 
line.  The  two  counties  of  Eastern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  recently  conquered,  give  all  the 
eastern  b.ank  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
government.  In  Western  Virginia,  the 
gain  is  clear  and  great.  In  Kentucky,  it 
is  still  more  marked  ;  for  the  State 
avowed  neutrality,  and  Hreckinridge,  its 
powerful  Sen.ator,  and  other  leaders,  were 
frank  secessionists ;  but,  strangely  enough, 
after  Bull  Run,  a  State  vote  declared  for 
the  Union,  and  now  the  greatest  j>art  of 
its  surfiice,  since  Gen.  Nelson’s  important 
victory,  is  strongly  occupied  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  In  Missouri,  wo  hardly  know 
how  to  judge  of  the  position  of  the  two 
parties ;  for  confusion  worse  confounded 
18  once  more  exemplified  in  the  accounts 
from  that  State,  Gen.  Fremont  did  noth¬ 
ing,  and  spent  much  ;  and  Gen.  Price 
gained  one  notable  victory.  The  Confed¬ 
erates  ought  to  have  cleared  the  St.ate, 
according  to  appearances,  yet  they  seem 
to  have  only  the  power  of  disturbing  it ; 
and  President  Lincoln,  whose  statements 
on  other  points  are  sober,  says :  “  It  is 
comparatively  quiet,  and,  I  believe,  can 
not  again  be  overrun  by  the  insurrection¬ 
ists.”  The  three  border  slave  States — 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  — 
whicli  at  first  refused  .any  troops,  now 
give  forty  thousand,  and  the  amount  of 
slave  territory  securely  in  the  possession 
of  the  Union  is  at  le.ast  twice  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales.  We  challenge  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  statement.  The  South 
has  won  battles,  but  never  advanced ;  the 
North  h.os  lost  battles,  but  made  notable 
progress.  Military  superiority  was  on 
one  side,  political  jiower  on  the  other. 

Now  the  government  stands  prepared 
for  the  development  of  its  real  plan  of 
campaign.  It  may  be  remembered  that, 
after  its  great  defeat,  a  statement  was 

Iiut  out,  under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Thur- 
ow  Weed’s  name,  and,  therefore,  received 
as  from  the  Cabinet,  though  not  officially, 
to  the  effect  that  the  advance  had  been 
against  Gen.  Scott’s  judgment,  forced  on 
by  the  clamor  of  the  press.  Ills  plan  was 


to  use  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  only  to 
defend  Washington,  and  detain  the  ene¬ 
my’s  forces  on  his  northern  frontier, 
while  a  great  expedition  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  West,  to  descend  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  in  autumn,  carry  the  war  into  the 
South,  and  open  up  the  river,  while  oth 
ers  descending  by  the  coast  should  join 
it  on  the  gulf. 

The  overthrow  of  the  firat  army  before 
it  WMS  formed,  and  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  Gen.  Fremont,  in  the  West,  have  com¬ 
pelled  changes  in  this  pl.an  ;  but  its  sub¬ 
stance  will  be  kej>t  in  vieiv.  Already 
stepping-stones  and  halting-places,  all  the 
way  between  the  North  and  Florida,  are 
secured.  The  next  object  is  to  take  Fer- 
n.andinn,  in  th.at  State,  which  would  then 
be  resolved  back  into  its  chrysalis  condi¬ 
tion  as  a  “  territory then  to  cross  the 
Gulf,  descend  at  Galveston  on  the  coast 
of  Texas,  resolve  that  State  also  back 
into  a  “  territory  then,  the  army  of  the 
South,  crossing  the  Gulf  again,  and  that 
of  the  West  descending  the  Father  of 
Waters,  together  to  assail  iMississippi, 
the  State  of  Jefferson  Davis;  that  se¬ 
cured,  those  on  its  West  must  fall,  the 
river  would  be  open,  and  the  highway  of 
Western  produce  be  once  more  free.  If 
all  this  were  done,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
and  ALabama  would  not  long  resist. 

This  is  a  grand  conception,  one  which 
the  government  has  steadily  followed, 
aird  which  is  daily  brought  more  into 
view — one,  too,  which  the  North  feels  no 
dqubt  of  its  power  to  carry  out,  if  Euro- 

fean  war  does  not  come  in  to  hinder, 
low  much  of  it  may  miscarry,  even  with¬ 
out  the  last  dread  alternative,  none  of  us 
can  foretell ;  but  Gen.  McClellan  has  been 
draining  more  life-blood  from  the  South 
every  day  that  he  has  ke[)t  its  main  arm^ 
inactive  at  the  extreme  edge  of  its  terri¬ 
tory,  than  he  could  have  done  by  any  mil¬ 
itary  operation,  short  of  a  total  over¬ 
throw.  The  immense  distance  from  one 
another,  of  the  points  now  threatened  by 
the  expeditions  prepared  during  his  in¬ 
action,  and  the  fact  that  every  one  of 
them  appeals  to  the  desire  of  some  regi¬ 
ment  to  return  to  its  own  State,  are  ele¬ 
ments  of  distraction  to  the  Southern 
army,  which  the  hopes  of  the  North 
naturally  anticipate  may  grow  to  disso¬ 
lution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
army  has  the  untold  advantage  of  pi-ac- 
ticed  professional  officers ;  and  those  who 
are  not  so,  are  appointed  by  authority, 
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not  by  election.  The  latter  folly  in  the 
Northern  army  continues  still,  and  prob¬ 
ably  M'ill  do  so  till  weary  experience 
works  it  out 

When  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Port 
Roy-al  was  cheering  the  prospects  of  the 
North — when  even  here  American  secu¬ 
rities  were  rising,  and  some  hope  in  the 
ower  of  the  nation  to  right  itself  was 
eginnhig  to  spring  up — suddenly  came 
tidings  that  thrilled  England  from  end 
to  end.  The  Trent,  mail-steamer,  bear¬ 
ing  our  neutral  flag,  sailing  from  a  neu¬ 
tral  port  to  a  neutral  port,  was  stopped 
by  the  Jacinto  man -oi- war,  whose  cap¬ 
tain  had  seen  her  before  she  sailed,  and 

Iierfectly  knew  whither  she  was  bound, 
ie  did  not  hre,  as  if  in  amity,  a  blank 
cartridge,  but  a  shotted  gun,  and  soon 
after  a  live  shell.  He  ran  out  his  guns, 
as  if  to  sink  the  }>oor  packet,  lie  sent 
armed  men,  and  followed  them  up  by 
men  with  bare  cutlasses ;  and,  against 
the  protest  of  the  captain  of  the  steam¬ 
er,  and  a  queen’s  officer,  carried  aw.ay 
four  juissengers  by  force.  As  to  tliese 
persons,  England  had  no  love  for  them, 
any  more  than  for  Ledru  liollin,  Charles 
the  Tenth,  or  Mazzini.  They  were  all 
utterly  unknown,  and  the  fact  th.at  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Mason,  was  the  author  of  i 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  prccMigage  all  onr  national  sym¬ 
pathies  against  him.  But  never  had 
England  stooped  before  any  human  pow¬ 
er,  to  allow  the  man  w'ho  claimed  the 
protection  of  her  flag  to  be  torn  from 
under  it  by  violence.  If  proved  by  law 
to  be  not  entitled  to  it,  then  the  refugee 
might  sufler,  and  the  refuge  be  still  sa¬ 
cred  ;  but  he  that  d.ared  to  dispense 
with  such  proof,  and  take  upon  himself 
to  violate  the  refuge,  roused  indignation 
by  insult,  and  provoked  force  by  force. 

We  did  not  reclaim  against  the  right 
of  search,  nor  against  the  right  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes  to  take  the  Trent  before  a 
tribunal,  if  he  alleged  that  she  carried 
contraband  of  war,  any  more  than  we 
object  to  a  policeman  carrying  before 
a  magistrate  persons  charged  with  mis¬ 
demeanor.  But  we  should  dismiss  any 
police  officer,  however  high,  who  took 
law*  into  his  owm  hands,  and  executed 
punishment  without  a  hearing  ;  and  we 
started  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  an 
armed  vessel  dragging  men  from  under 
our  flag,  without  any  process  of  law,  or 
show  of  any  thing  but  fire  and  sword. 


The  cabinet  at  once  consulted  its  law 
officers,  w'ho  unanimously,  and  without 
hesitation,  fixed  upon  the  ill^al  point  in 
Captain  Wilkcs’-s  procedure.  Then  follow’- 
cd  an  instant  demand  for  reparation,  by 
the  restoration  of  the  men  to  the  refuge 
which  had  been  violated.  That  has,  ere 
now,  reached  Americ.a,  and  perhaps,  while 
we  write,  the  dreadful  die  is  cast;  and 
we,  who  had  chidden  Americans  for  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  existence  of  their  nation,  may 
soon  be  fighting  simply  for  the  honor  of 
our  flag,  and  protesting  that  we  deserve 
no  abuse  for  doing  so,  but  rather  pity 
that  the  necessity  is  forced  upon  us. 

It  is  in  vain  to  speculate  on  pi'obabili- 
ties  which  a  short  time  will  resolve.  We 
can  only  utter  our  humble  hope  that  Pro¬ 
vidence  will  avert  from  us  the  disaster 
of  a  war  which  would  be  to  our  loss, 
both  when  wo  destroyed  the  property  of 
the  enemy  and  suffered  the  destruction 
of  onr  own  ;  from  the  carnage  of  a  war 
in  which  kinsman  would  fight  kinsman, 
and  brother  kill  brother;  from  the  shame 
of  a  M'ar  in  which  the  flag  of  Engl.and 
would  fly  side  by  siile  with  the  flag  of  the 
slaver,  in  hostile  march  on  the  homes  of 
the  free. 

This  must  chiefly,  so  flir  as  human 
power  is  concerned,  depend  on  America. 
At  first  it  was  universally  assumed  that 
Captain  Wilkes  acted  upon  sj»ecific  in¬ 
structions,  and  therefore  the  insulting 
details  of  his  attack  were  taken  to  be 
proof  that  his  government  had  planned 
an  outrage  which  must  bring  on  a  war. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  he  acted  on  his 
own  responsibility  ;  and,  therefore,  so  far 
as  men  of  thought  are  concerned,  all  the 
conclusions  which  were  b.ased  on  the  op¬ 
posite  supposition  are  dismissed.  It  was 
further  to  be  feared  tliat  the  President, 
in  his  mess.age,  would  make  declarations 
binding  him  to  resist  our  demand.  This 
he  has  not  done,  but,  alluding  to  one 
British  ship  unlawfully  detained,  he  does 
say,  “  J iistice  requires  that  W’e  should 
commit  no  belligerent  act  not  founded 
in  strict  right  as  sanctioned  by  public 
law” — a  caution  which  may  be  intended 
to  bear  only  on  the  obscure  case  of  the 
Perthshire,  but  which  may  possibly  have 
been  penned  with  a  glance  at  a  far  more 
conspicuous  one.  The  fact,  that  not  the 
Congress,  but  the  Lower  House,  has 
voted  its  thanks  to  Captain  Wilkes,  is 
unfavorable  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  that,  in 
America,  says  but  a  little.  Had  the  Senate 
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]>.is8ed  such  a  vote,  it  would  1^  a  different ' 
thing. 

The  feeling  on  hearing  that  Mason  and 
Slidell  were  caught  was  much  the  same  asit 
wouM  have  been  here  if  we  had  heard,  in 
thehight  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  that  Nana 
Sahib  was  secured  ;  the  means  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  capture  were  things  for 
afterthought.  The  popul.ar  demonstr.a-  I 
tions,  the  speeches,  the  newspaper  and  ' 
])latform  legal  arguments,  are  all  adverse  | 
to  hopes  of  peace,  but,  we  must  admit,  | 
perfectly  natural  ;  and,  we  will  yet  trust, 
not  final.  The  weightiest  of  them  is  thus  I 
disposed  of  by  what  Dr.  Russell  calls  “  a  | 
respectable  paj>or,”  the  Ncw-York  Times. 
We  may  remark  that  the  term  “  Con- 
gres-s”  is  often  used  in  America  as  “  Par¬ 
liament”  is  here,  when  only  the  Lower 
House  is  intended.  So  in  this  extract : 

”  Congress  has  signalized  its  first  sitting  by 
passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Wilkes  for 
the  seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell.  Nothing  ' 
is  more  natural  than  that  what  is  uppermost  j 
in  the  public  mind  should  leap  to  expression  { 
through  tho  voice  of  the  people’s  representa-^i 
tives.  In  thus  putting  on  record  a  formal  ap-  i 
proval  of  an  act  which  has  called  forth  univer-  I 
sal  public  satisfaction,  there  is,  of  course,  no  > 
intention  to  prejudge  a  case  on  w'hich  neither 
our  own  nor  tho  British  government  has  as  yet 
pronounced  an  opinion,  and  which  is  now  pro¬ 
perly  a  matter  of  diplomacy  alone.  We  all 
liked  the  bold  doisl,  and  we  liked  it  all  the  l>et- 
ter  because  it  seemed  to  he  perfectly  justified 
by  the  princiiiles  and  precedents  of  international  ; 
law.  Shouhi  it  not  be  so  justified,  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
However  gratifying  the  seizure  of  the  reliel  am¬ 
bassadors  may  have  been,  it  is  not  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  a  single  principle  of  the  public  mo¬ 
rality  of  nations.  Meanwhile,  we  can,  of  course, 
but  await  further  developments.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  of  thanks  which  Congress  has  voted  to  ! 
Captain  Wilkes,  therefore,  embodies  a  perfect¬ 
ly  just  sentiment,  without  at  all  binding  the 
policy  of  the  government,  or  erabarra-ssing  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  pursuit  of  such  a  j 
course  as,  on  a  full  examination  of  the  question 
in  all  bearings,  may  seem  to  be  dictated  by  right 
and  the  law  of  nations.” 

We  lean  to  the  opinion  that  the  re¬ 
ticence  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  stronger  on  tlie 
side  of  hope,  than  all  the  talk  of  papers, 
secretaries  of  the  navy,  and  votes  of  the 
House  against  it.  But  in  this  we  only 
speak  of  the  posture  of  things  before  the 
arrival  of  our  demand.  If  it  be  possible 
for  the  President  to  conform  to  inter¬ 
national  law,  and  deliver  up  the  prison¬ 
ers,  we  incline  to  exjwct  that  he  will  do 
so ;  but  if,  as  is  believed,  our  demand 


shuts  him  up  to  the  alternative  of  abso¬ 
lutely  doing  so  or  refusing  within  seven 
days,  it  places  the  American  cabinet  in 
a  position,  witli  its  fiery  and  quarrel¬ 
some  people,  that  may  make  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  ill-omened  commissioners,  on 
its  part,  an  impossibility.  Had  it  proved 
true,  as  w’as  once  whispered,  that  our 
admirals  had  instructions  to  begin  re¬ 
prisals  .as  soon  as  Lord  Lyons  should 
leave  Washington,  all  the  bl.ame  of  rush¬ 
ing  to  war  would  not,  even  .at  first,  have 
been  laid  on  America  ;  and,  when  the 
pinch  of  deeper  distress  came  upon  our 
people,  would  have  been  transferred  to 
the  authoi-8  of  such  medieval  proceed- 
ings. 

Strongly  .as  we  should  support  the  de¬ 
mand  for  reparation,  just  as  strongly 
should  we  condemn  this  abrupt  way 
of  throwing  down  the  gauntlet.  When 
Austria  acted  thus  with  Piedmont,  she 
had  tho  excuse  that  negotiations  had  been 
tried  and  failed.  We  should  not  have 
given  one  chance  of  rendering  a  reason, 
proposing  an  alteniative,  c.alming  public 
excitement,  or  gradually  reconciling  a 
proud  jMJople  to  what  at  first  will  seem 
humbling  terms. 

Our  statesmen  acted  under  great  pro¬ 
vocation.  They  had  loyally  held  by  our 
neutrality,  and  by  acts,  not  words,  proved 
their  superiority  to  inducements  to  devi¬ 
ate  from  it ;  though  we  were  often  told, 
in  public  and  private,  by  the  organs  of 
the  North,  that  we  meant  do  the  opposite. 
Mr.  Seward  had  openly  advised  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  our  territories  ;  had  in  society 
let  both  private  persons  and  public  men 
know  that  he  thought  that  insulting 
England  was  “  necessary  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  had,  without  a  shadow  of  provo¬ 
cation,  issued  a  warlike  circular,  and  al¬ 
together  had  made  tho  impression,  on 
high  and  low  in  this  country,  th.at  he 
was  mad  enough  to  wish  for  a  collision. 
Large  orders  for  saltpi'ter,  and  other 
signs  of  preparation  for  a  long  war,  had 
alarmed  those  many  sages  among  us  who 
had  settled  it  that  America  could  not,  for 
any  time,  sust.ain  a  war  against  the  South, 
and  were  again  quite  ready  to  settle  it, 
that  she  was  going  to  enter  upon  one 
with  England  and  the  South  at  the  same 
time.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  whisper¬ 
ings  came  the  terrible  tidings  of  round- 
shot,  live  shell,  bare  cutlasses,  all  display¬ 
ed  against  an  unarmed  ship,  to  add  gratu¬ 
itous  insult  to  a  daring  capture. 
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Tliis,  put  together  with  all  Mr.  Seward’s 
words  and  deeds,  left  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  outrage. 
One  set  of  men  ^ave  as  a  motive  that 
he  wished  to  retire  fi’om  the  war  with 
the  South,  under  cover  of  one  with  Eng¬ 
land  ;  which  simply  showed  their  igno- 
rancaj  of  the  man,  his  country,  .and  his 
cause.  Othere  supposed  th.at  he  did  not 
desire  a  war,  knowing,  .as  he  must,  that 
in  the  actual  position  of  America  it  would 
be  suicid.al ;  that  instead  of  conquering 
the  South,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  he 
would  bring  about  its  independence,  .and 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Federal  navy; 
but  that,  blinded  by  the  habitual  forbear¬ 
ance  of  England,  he  thought  he  might 
add  insult  to  outrage,  reap  the  popular 
applause  consequent  on  his  defiance,  .and 
escape  unhurt.  To  Englishmen  this  lat¬ 
ter  supjiosition  is  more  irritating  than  the 
other ;  for,  while  able  to  respect  a  man 
who  thinks  he  can  beat  England,  .and  re¬ 
solves  to  try,  they  can  only  scorn  one 
who  would  trade  upon  her  honor. 

But  whatever  Mr.  Seward’s  faults,  and 
whatever  Captain  Wilkes’s  provocation, 
England  could  not  afford  to  be  harsh, 
any  more  than  weak.  The  former  would 
touch  her  honor,  the  latter  only  her  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  whisper 
about  insl.ant  repri3<als  was  unfounded. 
Even  if  redress  be  refused,  and  Lord 
Lyons  .at  the  end  of  seven  days  should 
leave  Washinjiton,  we  are  sure  that  still 
the  door  of  reconciliation  h.as  not  been 
hopelessly  closed.  We  believe,  farther, 
that  three  things  will  be  established — 
first,  that  Captain  Wilkes  acted  on  his 
own  responsibility ;  secondly,  that  in  not 
carrying  the  Trent  before  a  tribunal,  he 
was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  do  a  less 
injury,  (not  seeing  that  he  was  doing  a 
lawless  injustice  ;)  and  thirdly,  that  he 
felt  that  he  was  foregoing  such  a  ch.ance 
of  prise-money  for  himself  and  his  men, 
:\s  he  had  never  had  in  his  life.*  These 
facts  will  make  it  e.a8ier  for  the  American 
government  to  meet  our  demands,  and  for 
us  to  listen  to  what  they  may  have  to  say. 
As  certainly  as  the  |>eople  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  prepared  to  fight,  if  they  can  not 
have  peace  without  dishonor ;  so  certain, 
ly  would  their  feelings  soon  revolt  against 


*  This  wM  in  type,  founded  on  private  infomuition, 
before  Captain  Wilkes’s  oflSeial  report  placed  these 
three  points  beyond  conjecture.  (iSee  7i;/ies,  Dec. 
24th.) 
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'  .any  war  began  before  all  honorable  means 
j  of  averting  it  have  been  exhausted. 

At  such  a  moment  as  this,  when  Eng- 
'  land  is  strong  beyond  precedent,  when 
j  America  is  torn  by  a  woml  civil  war,  and 
Must  beginning  to  make  lie.adw.ay  against 
Its  difficulties,  to  strike  her  in  li.aste  would 
j  leave  a  st.ain  on  our  m.agannimity,  and  a 
sting  in  her  recollections.  In  these  pages 
three  months  ago  we  reproached  America 
for  forcing  u.s  to  war  in  1812;  but  now 
that  the  case  is  alterc<l,  we  must  confess 
that,  bad  .as  Captain  Wilkes’s  provocation 
is,  ours  at  that  time  was  threefold.  All 
research  h.as  faile<l  to  find  a  precedent 
that  would  cover  his  captnre  of  non  mili¬ 
tary  persons  from  a  neutral  ship,  out  of  a 
neutral  port,  bound  for  a  neutral  port ; 

:  but  if  our  cruisers  did  not  do  the  same 
i  thing,  they  did  worse,  and  that  not  once, 
but  often  ;  and  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
onr  own  pen,  sixty  years  .after,  from  stig¬ 
matizing  the  conduct  of  America  as  “  un¬ 
generous.” 

If  England,  without  t.aking  care  that 
every  atom  of  blame  must  fall  on  Amer¬ 
ica  alone,  hastens  a  war,  probably  the 
American  navy  will  8o<»n  be  extinct ;  and 
possibly  peace  mav  be  enforced  before 
very  long.  But  the  wound  will  rankle 
in  twenty  millions  of  breasts ;  and  a  w.ar 
well  prepared  for  on  the  part  of  America 
will  follow  in  lime.  The  bitterness  of  the 
:  last  war  has  not  yet  worn  away,  though 
we,  not  they,  were  taken  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  ;  and  a  war  begun  in  the  moment  of 
their  national  agony  would  be  the  death¬ 
blow  to  the  amity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
struggles,  which  probably  a  century 
would  not  see  closed  ;  and  neither  the 
British  Empire  nor  the  United  States  in 
their  integrity  would  survive. 

If  the  Americans  show  that  their  ob¬ 
ject  is  war  with  us,  we  have  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  If  they  meet  us  in  .an  amicable 
spirit,  and  we  yet  force  on  a  war,  it  will 
be  a  sjid  day  for  them,  with  a  sadder  mor¬ 
row  for  ourselves. 

We  can  not  believe  th.at  tlicir  law- 
officers  will  take  a  substantially  different 
view  from  ours;  we  can  see  th.at  their 
statesmen  might  draw  great  advantage 
from  taking  us  fully  on  our  own  terms  ; 
but  we  do  not  btdieve  that  they  will  stop 
short  of  some  respectful  proposition  wor¬ 
thy  of  consideration.  If  such  is  submitted, 
is  it,  or  is  it  not,  to  be  considered  ?  Are 
we  to  follow  the  whoop  of  men,  who 
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would  rather  see  the  miseries  of  a  war 
added  to  the  straits  of  the  people  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  palace,  tl>an  temper 
their  spite  for  a  single  hour,  when  they 
mix  the  daily  draft  of  venom  ?  Are 
we  to  shut  our  ears,  draw  our  swords, 
and  rush  on  men  who  are  saying — “  Let 
us  reason  together”  ?  Tliis  is  what  wo 
are  told  :  no  parley,  no  reason,  no  nego¬ 
tiation,  no  mediation  ;  surrender  or 
war ;  instant  submission,  or  instant  hos¬ 
tilities.  iVIen  wlio  want  to  fight  first  and 
rea.son  afterward,  are  likely  to  prove  weak 
enemies,  as  they  are  dangerous  citizens. 
They  wlio  will  strike  only  when  they 
must,  are  made  of  stronger  as  well  as 
safer  stuff.  If  our  cousins  do  not  give  us 
redress,  let  diplomatic  relations  cease  by 
all  means ;  but  if  they  at  the  same  time 
make  .any  offer  fit  to  be  entertained,  must 
we  at  once  fly  to  war  ?  If  ever  a  c.ase 
can  come  into  existence,  for  the  friendly 
offices  of  another  power,  for  that  mode  of 
intervention  which  England  had  the  glory 
of  commending  to  the  difflomatists  of 
Europe,  at  the  Congress  at  Paris ;  surely 
this  is  the  c.asc.  An  act  of  an  individual 
officer,  under  excitement,  wounding  more 
deeply,  in  the  point  where  he  meant  to 
avoid  wounding,  than  in  tho^e  where  he 
consciously  struck,  or  wantonly  ch.afed 
— an  act  which  does  not  less  embarrass 
his  own  government,  owing  to  the  j>ecu- 
liaritiesof  persons  and  times,  than  it  of¬ 
fends  a  foreign  one — an  act  which,  if  han¬ 
dled  by  jurists,  may  be  the  me.ans  of  set¬ 
tling  an  important  point  of  intem.ational 
law,  but,  if  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of 
war,  c.an  only  torment  two  nations;  if,  in 
such  a  case,  the  offended  country,  strong, 
free-handed,  and  full  of  confidence,  can 
not  listen  to  a  proposal  to  invoke  media¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  government,  whose 
right  hand  is  w'ounded,  and  its  left  tied, 
surely  .all  hope  of  turning  to  account  such 
a  provision  of  mercy  must  be  abandoned 
for  onr  time. 

The  Count  Agenor  de  (Tasparin  looks 
on  England  w'ith  no  ordinary  foreigner’s 
eye.  He  says,  in  a  pamphlet  just  is¬ 
sued  :  * 

“  I  have  the  right  to  speak  thus  to  them ;  for 
I  am  of  the  number  of  those  who  love  Englaid, 
and  have  proved  it.  In  my  first  speech  in  the 
Assembly,  and  with  reference  to  this  very 
question  of  the  right  of  search,  I  exposed  my¬ 
self  to  much  animosity  to  defend  her.  Later, 
in  the  Pritchard  affair,  I  did  not  draw  back. 

•  Words  of  Peace,’  Low  A  Son. 
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Even  from  the  depths  of  my  retreat,  I  rarely 
take  my  pen  without  rendering  homage  to  a 
country  and  a  government  which  are  not  popu¬ 
lar  among  us.” 

And  what  does  the  tried  advociite  of 
England  abroa<l  say  to  this  loud  clamor 
for  war  without  mediation  ? 

“  England  has  been  full  of  condescension  and 
forbearance  for  America  when  she  was  strong. 
If  they  should  have  the  misfortune  to  have  no 
more  condescension  and  forbearance  now  she 
is  weakened,  they  would  authorize  suppositions 
much  more  fatal  to  their  honor  than  is  the  grave 
error  (yet  easily  reparable  with  good-will  on 
both  sides)  just  committed  by  Captain  Wilkes.” 

In  the  moment  of  our  wrath  has  come 
the  momont  of  our  sorrow.  While  all 
hearts  were  boiling  with  indignation,  the 
unseen  I  Land  was  t.aking  aw.ay  all  but  our 
greatest  national  treasure.  In  these  dark, 
days  of  doubt  and  preparation — prepara¬ 
tion  which  th.at  doubt  fully  justifies — our 
palace,  which  the  loves  and  virtues  of  a 
matchless  pair,  the  scenes  of  a  pattern 
family,  and  the  lapse  of  tranquil  years, 
had  taught  us  rather  to  love  as  a  warm 
English  home,  th.an  to  contemplate  in  the 
.isolated  elevation  of  royalty,  was  sudden¬ 
ly  «larkened  ;  and  from  ns  who  sorrowed 
and  were  stupefied,  from  her  who  sor¬ 
rowed  more,  and  for  whose  grief  we  felt 
more  than  for  our  own,  was  carried  away 
by  death  a  Prince  who  h.ad  united  more 
manly  be.auty  and  personal  accomplish¬ 
ments,  more  natural  wisdom  and  acquired 
science,  more  private  worth  and  kingly 
capacity,  more  domestic  virtue  and  pub¬ 
lic  usefulness,  than  have  been  combined 
by  any  royal  person  for  many  a  reign. 
God  grant  that  to  this  sorrow  may  not  be 
added  that  of  a  war  wherein  all  would 
lose,  and  none  gain — wherein  the  English 
blockade  of  America  would  starve  many 
of  the  best  missions  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  heathen  lands — wherein  our 
victory  would  introduce  into  the  fiimily 
of  nations  the  first  state  ever  founded,  as 
its  chosen  orator  declares,  on  the  “  chief 
corner-stone”  of  human  bondage,  and 
make  England  the  foster-mother  of  this 
hideous  novelty  !  Should  that  woe  come, 
these  hands  can  be  raised  in  prayer  for 
the  quenching  of  flames,  which  they,  at 
least,  have  not  assisted  in  kindling. 

If  peace  with  England  continue,  and 
the  North  triumphs,  in  any  tract  that 
falls  again  under  tne  Flag  of  the  Union — 
whether  by  instant  emancipation  or  some, 
26 
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slower  process — slavery  will  be  put  on  the 
pathway  of  extinction.  If  the  whole 
^uth  become  independent,  with  the  navy 
of  the  North  unbroken,  and  her  frontiers 
armed,  slave-property  on  the  border  must 
soon  cease,  and  perpetual  feuds  must  make 
its  tenure  every  where  uncertain  and  in¬ 
creasingly  hazardous.  If  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  Border  States  united  to  the  Free, 
the  Planting  States  should  become  inde¬ 
pendent,  hemmed  in  by  free  land  on  all 
sides,  their  slavery  would  be  a  (Question 
of  time.  And  if  we  should  give  our 
hand  to  the  South,  the  North  will  proba¬ 
bly  hesitate  no  more  about  a  servile  in¬ 
surrection.  Then,  England  allied  with 
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the  slavers,  and  the  United  States  with 
the  slaves,  the  former  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  the  latter  for  those  of 
belligerents,  the  world  may  see  the  negro 
race  lifting  up  its  head  over  seas  of  blood 
wherein  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  drown¬ 
ing  its  ascendency.  We  could  not  pro¬ 
test  th.at  did  Providence  work  out  at  the 
same  time  the  rescue  of  the  African  race 
and  the  decline  of  our  own,  we  have 
merited  a  better  lot ;  but  mercy  rejoices 
over  judgment,  and  we  will  firmly  hope 
that  theirs  may  be  raised,  and  ours  yet 
reserved  for  ages  of  peace,  growth,  and 
Christian  usefulness. 


CORONATION  A 

Konigsberg  is  an  ancient  and  renowned 
city.  Its  historical  associations,  stretching 
back  upward  of  six  centuries,  are  richly 
colored  with  striking  incidents;  and  al¬ 
most  every  street  and  public  building 
quaintly  tells  a  tale  thoroughly  character¬ 
istic  of  some  bygone  age.  An  intelligent 
tourist  can  scarcely  thread  its  narrow 
streets,  or  look  round  its  squares,  or  gaze 
upon  its  palace,  or  fioat  down  the  livcr 
which  bisects  the  city,  without  descrying 
many  an  object  interesting  either  for  its 
own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  some  roman¬ 
tic  event  of  which  it  remains  a  picturesque 
memorial.  It  is  a  place  in  which  the  arch- 
teologist  may  revel,  and  in  which  all  the 
instincts  of  the  historian  may  find  ample 
and  varied  matter  of  gratification. 

This  city  has  been  selected  as  the  scene 
of  the  roost  impo»ng  of  regal  solemnities, 
the  coronation  of  King  William  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  on  the  spot  where  six  hundred  years 
ago  the  Teuton  Knights  founded  their 
stronghold  as  an  advanced  post  from 
which  to  w'age  war  against  the  surround¬ 
ing  heathen — the  pomp  and  magni6cence 
with  which  the  act  was  performed — the 
festivities  by  w'hich  the  ceremonial  was 
accompanied — and  the  immense  concourse 
of  strangers  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
,  world  to  witness  the  gorgeous  spectacle — 
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have  raised  this  little  city,  for  the  time 
being,  into  European  importance,  and 
have  even  eclipsed  the  jubilee  celebrated 
there  in  1855. 

Konigsberg,  though  roost  of  its  streets 
are  narrow,  is  a  far  larger  jilacc  than  its 
population  would  argue,  comprising,  as  it 
does,  a  considerable  water  surface,  a  great 
many  gardens,  and  no  less  than  thirty  pub¬ 
lic  squares  and  market-places,  some  of 
them  very  spacious.  The  site  of  the  town 
is  uneven,  and  in  parts  the  ascents  are  in¬ 
conveniently  steep,  a  fact  to  which  the 
particular  meager  condition  of  the  hack 
droschki  horses  seems  mournfully  to  tes¬ 
tify.  Like  Home,  it  is  built  on  seven  hills ; 
it  has  also  seven  bridges  and  seven  gates. 
The  city  itself,  however,  is  by  no  means 
uninteresting  or  unpicturesque.  It  has 
been  so  often  besieged  and  maltreated, 
partly  demolished  and  again  rebuilt,  that 
it  presents  a  curious  variety  of  house  archi¬ 
tecture,  comprising  specimens  of  the  taste 
prevalent  and  of  builders’  caprices  at 
almost  every  period  of  the  last  five  cen¬ 
turies.  To  the  archaeologist  it  is  decided¬ 
ly  interesting;  common-place  ramblers, 
especially  if  p^estrian,'  might  desire  the 
streets  rather  wider  and  the  pavement 
less  painfiilly  uneven.  Through  the  heart 
of  the  town  runs  the  river  Pregel,  some- 
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tliinw  more  than  eighty  yartls  across  dur¬ 
ing  tiie  greater  part  of  the  urban  course, 
and  whicli,  when  nearly  lialf-way  tlirough, 
divides,  like  the  Spree  at  Berlin,  and  the 
Seine  at  Paris,  to  form  an  island  in  tlic 
center  of  the  city ;  but,  after  uniting,  it 
again  separates  and  pursues  its  way  out 
of  the  town  in  two  distinct  streams.  Tlie 
island  thus  formed,  and  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  main-land  by  live  bridges, 
has  upon  it  the  cathedral,  the  university, 
the  exchange,  and  the  busiest  commercial 
]>ortions  of  the  town.  The  bridges  open 
to  permit  the  passage  to  and  fi<»  of  the 
schooners,  galliots,  and  other  small  sailing 
craft  in  which,  as  well  as  by  screw  steam¬ 
ers  of  larger  tonnage,  the  extensive  trade 
of  the  place  is  chiefly  carried  on.  Itows 
and  groups  of  tall  warehouses  —  frame 
works  of  heavy  beams,  which,  as  well  as 
the  doors  and  windows,  are  painted  red, 
yellow,  green,  and  other  bright  colors,  the 
interstices  being  filled  up  with  whitewash¬ 
ed  brick — rise  in  gaudy  elevation  alotig 
the  banks  of  the  stream  and  its  branches, 
increasing  the  general  motley  cflect  oftlie 
whole  city.  A  very  peculiar  and  orna¬ 
mental  feature  of  Kbnigsborg — although 
it  probably  does  not  greatly  contrilmle  to 
its  salubrity — is  the  Schloss-Teich,  the 
Palace  Pond,  a  piece  of  water  of  great 
length  and  of  nearly  forty  I'eet  higher 
level  than  the  river,  which  extends  from 
the  Palace  completely  up  the  northern 
ramparts  of  the  city.  It  is  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  shrubberies  down  to  the 
water’s  edge,  the  banks  are  well  wotuled, 
little  more  than  the  summits  of  a  few  of 
the  loftier  buildings  of  the  town  are  seett 
above  the  foliage,  and  viewed  from  the 
bridge  wliich  spans  the  serpentine  lake  at 
a  short  distance  from  its  southern  extrem¬ 
ity,  the  scene  is  rural  and  even  romantic. 

ENTRY  OF  THEIR  MAJESTIES  INTO  KoNIGS- 
RERO. 

A  special  train  arrived  on  Sunday  night 
at  twelve  with  the  King  and  Queen,*  the 
Princes  an<l  Princesses  of  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily,  and  most  of  the  personages  ofticially 
invited  to  the  coronation.  At  all  the 
rincipal  stations  from  Berlin  to  Konigs- 
erg  the  {K)[)ulations  assembled  en  maise 
to  greet  the  King  and  at  several  others, 
where,  according  to  the  programme,  no 
stoppage  was  to  be  made,  the  King  oi der- 
ed  the  train  to  go  more  slowly,  and  the 

*  The  beautiful  portrait  of  the  Queen  will  appear 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Kclkctic. 


populations  followed  it  a.s  far  as  they 
could. 

On  Monday  morning  at  an  early  hour 
all  the  ])opulation  of  Kdnigsberg  was  on 
loot  to  receive  the  King  and  Queen,  who 
passed  the  night  in  the  mansion  of  Count 
Dohnna,  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  At 
seven  o’clock  all  the  bells  of  the  churches 
rang  merry  ]>eals.  At  eight  the  trades’ 
corporations,  in  number  about  three  thou¬ 
sand,  assembled  in  one  of  the  principal 
squares,  and  proceeded,  headed  by  a  band 
of  music,  to  the  Brandenburg  gate  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  royal  cortege. 
Within  the  gate,  which  forms  part  of  the 
fortified  enceinte  of  the  town,  was  erect¬ 
ed  a  triumphal  arch,  surmounted  with  gi¬ 
gantic  royal-crowns,  and  ornamented  with 
the  arms  of  Prussia  and  Saxe-Weimar, 
(the  Queen  is  a  Princess  of  that  Grand 
l)uchy,)  and  with  the  inscription:  “Salu¬ 
tation  and  happiness  to  the  King  !”  At 
ten  o’clock  two  stands  erected  near  the 
gates  were  occupied,  one  by  ladies  and 
the  other  by  members  of  the  municip.ality, 
and  close  to  them  were  waiting  fifty 
young  ladies  clad  in  white,  with  scarfs 
of  the  national  colors  and  crowns  of  flow¬ 
ers  on  their  heads.  At  about  eleven  the 
oflicial  deputations  went  to  the  Summer 
Palace,  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
from  which  their  Majesties  and  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  royal  family  were  to  come. 
The  representatives  of  the  town  having 
been  jnesented  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
M.  Sperling,  the  first  burgomaster,  in  its 
name,  oflered  congratulations,  and  the 
King  replied,  llis  Majesty  afterward  got 
on  horseback,  and  the  cortege  set  out. 

After  a  detachment  of  the  third  regi¬ 
ment  of  cuirassiers,  with  the  band,  came 
two  aids-de-cimp ;  and  then  appeared  die 
King  on  horseback,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
General  of  the  Guard,  with  a  helmet  bear¬ 
ing  a  white  plume.  Close  behind  him  came 
the  Crown  Prince,  followed  by  the  other 
Princes.  When  the  King  reached  the 
stands,  one  of  the  young  ladies,  Mdlle. 
Bigork,  daughter  of  the  second  burgo¬ 
master,  addressed  to  his  Majesty  a  compli¬ 
ment  in  verse,  very  neatly  turned,  and 
then  presented  on  a  cushion  a  copy  of  it, 
which  was  printed  on  satin  and  elegantly 
bound  in  black  velvet  with  silver  orna¬ 
ments.  The  King,  after  thanking  the 
young  lady,  took  the  copy,  aiid  handed  it 
to  his  aid-de  camp,  and  the  cortege  re- 
sumeil  its  march.  Next  ciune  the  Queen, 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  eight  hoises,  two 
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equerries  precceding  it,  and  General  de 
AVillisen,  Grand  Equerry,  riding  by  the 
aide.  Tlie  carriage  was  surinounted  by 
silver  eagles,  and  the  horses  had  crimson 
harness  picked  with  silver.  The  Queen, 
who  was  in  mourning  costume,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Grand  Mistress  of  the  Pal¬ 
ace.  When  her  Majesty  reached  the 
stands  another  young  lady,  Mdlle.  Rosen- 
kranz,  daughter  of  a  celebrated  professor 
of  the  University,  delivered  an  address 
in  verse,  and  then  presented  a  copy  of  it, 
which  was  bound  in  the  Saxe- Weimar 
colors  of  green  and  gold.  The  Queen, 
who  appeared  delighted  with  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  reception  given  to  her,  affectionate¬ 
ly  pressed  the  hands  of  Mdlles.  Rosen- 
kranz  and  Bigork,  and  said  that  she  would 
see  them  again  before  her  departure  The 
rest  of  the  cortege  consisted  of  several 
court  carriages,  of  a  number  of  generals 
on  horseback,  and  of  the  caiviages  of  the 
members  of  the  municipality.  During 
the  entrance  a  salute  of  one  hundred  and 
one  guns  was  fired  from  the  cannon  of  the 
ramparts. 

The  castle  church,  where  the  coronation 
ceremonies  were  gone  through,  was  re¬ 
splendent  with  gilded  deconations  and  vel¬ 
vet  drapery  ;  and  at  ten  o’clock  the  royal 
])roccssion,  being  duly  mai*shaled,  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  castle  to  the  church,  herald¬ 
ed  by  the  Coronation  March,  composed 
by  Meyerbeer  exjtressly  in  honor  of  the 
event.  Included  in  the  procession  were 
the  chief  officers  of  the  court  and  royal 
household,  the  representatives  of  the  v.a- 
rious  districts  of  the  kingdom,  the  bear¬ 
ers  of  the  royal  insignia,  and  all  the  re¬ 
cognized  “  trappings  of  monarchy.”  Next 


came  his  Prussian  Majesty  King  William 
I.,  gorgeously  appareled  in  the  robes  of 
the  Order  of  the  Black  Eag'e,  followed 
by  the  Crotvn  Prince  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  royal  family,  together  with 
the  Queen,  the  Crown  Princess,  and  their 
attendant  suites.  The  graver  features  of 
the  ceremonial  comprised  a  sermon  and 
prayer  by  Dr.  Smethlage,  courtly,  yet 
earnest  in  tone.  Then  came  that  portion 
of  the  coronation  drama  in  which  his 
Prussian  M.ajesty  was  the  chief  .actor. 
The  crown,  scepter,  orb,  and  sword  being 
duly  arranged  on  the  altar,  the  King,  hav¬ 
ing  offered  up  a  silent  prayer,  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head.  More  prayers  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  which  his  ^Majesty  put  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  royal  spouse. 
A  series  of  congratulations  and  stilutes 
among  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
then  took  place. 

After  the  coronation  ceremony  the  pro¬ 
cessions  proceeded  to  the  throne-room, 
where  Cardinal  Geissel  (in  the  name  of 
the  Catholic  clergy)  and  Prince  Solms 
Lych  (in  the  name  of  tlie  nobility)  ad¬ 
dressed  the  King. 

llis  Majesty  tlien  proceeded  down  the 
gr.and  staircase  to  the  courtyard,  and, 
surrounded  by  the  whole  court,  his  min¬ 
isters,  and  the  invited  witnesses  of  the 
coronation,  received  the  addresses  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Prussian  Chambers,  and 
of  Count  Dohna-Lauck,  representative  of 
the  Estates. 

The  King,  when  the  ceremonies  had 
been  concluded,  lowered  his  scepter  three 
times,  and  reentered  the  ciistle  amid  the 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. 


Poi'ULATIOX  OF  THK  GlOBK. — A  profcs- 
sor  of  the  Berlin  University  has  been 
making  curious  researches  respecting  the 
]x>pulation  of  the  globe.  The  following 
is  il>e  result:  Population  of  Europe,  372,- 
000,000;  of  Asia,  720,000,000;  of  Amer- 1 
ica,  200,000,000;  of  Africa,  89,000,000; 
of  Australia,  2,000,000 — total  population 
of  the  globe,  1,283,000,000.  The  average 
number  of  deaths  per  annum  in  cert.ain 
places  where  records  are  kept,  is  about 
one  to  every  forty  inhabitants.  At  the 


present  time  the  number  of  deaths  in  a 
year  would  be  about  32,000,000,  which  is 
more  than  the  entire  present  population 
of  the  United  States.  At  this  r.ate  tlie 
average  number  of  deaths  per  day  is  about 
87,861  ;  the  average  per  hour,  3653  ;  the 
average  per  minute,  61.  Thus,  at  least, 
every  second  a  human  life  is  ended.  As 
the  births  con.siderably  exceed  the  deaths, 
there  are  probably  seventy  or  eighty  hu¬ 
man  beings  born  |H‘r  minute. 
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The  last  mail  from  Melbourne  brinjis 
US  llic  painful  intelligence  tlint  a  few 
more  names  have  been  added  to  the  long 
list  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  scientific 
inquiry.  (Jeographical  discovery  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  been  marked  of  late  years  by  a 
series  of  tragedies,  and  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Burke  and  his  companions  is  but  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  melancholy  histories  of  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  of  Leichardt.  Tlmre  appears, 
iiowever,  in  this  case  to  have  been  more 
than  the  ordinary  amount  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  ill  the  conduct  of  the  expedition, 
and  one  at  least  of  the  subordinates  by 
his  own  account  stands  convicted  either 
of  gross  incapacity  or  of  culpable  negli¬ 
gence.  We  are  forced  to  believe  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
system  on  which  exploring  parties  are 
fitted  out  anil  organized  at  the  Antipodes, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  North- American 
continent,  though  peopled  by  hordes  of 
fierce  and  wily  savages,  and  presenting 
formidable  obstacles  to  travel,  in  the 
shape  of  wide  tracts  of  waterless  desert, 
has  been  surveyed  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  without  the  recurrence  of  any 
such  wholesale  disaster  as  the  one  now 
reported.  The  difficulties  encountered 
by  Colonel  Fremont  in  his  joumeys  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  were  more  appall¬ 
ing  than  any  which  are  to  be  met  with 
between  Melbourne  and  the  (iulf  of  Car- 
jientaria,  the  extent  of  unsettled  country 
to  be  traversed  was  gre.ater,  his  men  en¬ 
dured  the  horrors  of  thirst  on  the  plains 
and  were  nearly  overwhelmed  by  snow 
on  the  highlands ;  but  even  his  most  dis¬ 
astrous  expedition  was  far  from  being  a 
mere  history  of  suffering  and  of  blunders. 
Since  1840  the  goveniment  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  out  numberless  explorers 
to  tlie  territories  of  the  far  west,  and  al¬ 
though  in  addition  to  all  the  usual  perils 
of  the  wilderness,  they  have  been  harass¬ 
ed  during  their  operations  by  a  race  of 
warriors  provided  with  horses,  and  in 
many  cases  with  fire-arms,  whose  .attacks 
are  infinitely  more  formidable  th.an  the 
feeble  hostilities  of  the  aborigines  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  we  find  no  instance  of  a  surveying 


party  being  murdered  en  masse  or  lying 
down  to  die  in  utter  misery  and  despair. 

!Mr.  O’Hara  Burke  left  Melbourne  in 
August,  1860,  in  comm.and  of  a  corps  of 
eighteen  men,  of  whom  four  were  officers, 
and  three  natives  of  British  India,  select¬ 
ed  on  account  of  their  presumed  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  habits  of  the  camel.  Twenty- 
seven  of  those  animals,  besides  a  number 
of  horses  and  baggage- w.agons,  composed 
the  caravan,  so  that  it  is  evident  that 
supplies  for  upward  of  a  year  could  easily 
be  carried  along  with  the  party,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  necessary  implements  of  the 
traveler  and  the  apparatus  for  scientific 
observation. .  Before  the  explorers  reach¬ 
ed  the  frontier  of  the  known  and  settled 
districts  of  the  colony,  discontent  and 
mutiny  had  broken  out,  not,  as  it  apjiears, 
among  the  teamsters  and  camel-drivers, 
but  among  the  officers  and  sat'ans  of  the 
.expedition,  who  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  to  show  an  example  of  discipline  and 
cordial  cooperation  with  their  chief.  Be¬ 
lieving  himself  to  be  absolutely  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  an  .authority 
on  the  subject  of  camels,  Mr.  Landells, 
the  second  in  command,  refused  to  render 
that  implicit  obedience  to  the  captain 
which  is  as  much  a  condition  of  safety  in 
the  desert  as  it  is  on  board  a  vessel  at  sen. 
Accompanied  by  a  geologist,  who  was 
.also  a  m.alconlent,  he  therefore  left  the 
party,  taking  with  him  several  beasts  of 
burden,  which  perhaps  eventually  proved 
a  greater  loss. 

Upon  arriving  at  Cooper’s  Creek,  in 
the  noilhern  part  of  the  colony  of  South- 
Austr.alia,  Mr.  Burke  divided  his  men,  he 
himself  pushing  onward  with  three  com¬ 
panions  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Car¬ 
pentaria,  leaving  the  main  body  in  camp 
in  charge  of  a  depot  of  provisions.  To 
this  ill-advised  measure  are  to  be  ascribed 
most  of  the  cal.amities  which  subsequently 
befell  the  explorers.  A  judicious  and  ex¬ 
perienced  traveler  in  the  wilderness  dis¬ 
likes  above  .all  things  the  idea  of  separat¬ 
ing  himself  from  his  .stores,  and  should  a 
deficiency  of  means  of  transjwrt  render 
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such  a  course  unavoidable,  he  is  extremely  I 
avei'se  to  leaving  them  in  enstody  of  men  j 
who  may  die  or  prove  careless  and  uii- ; 
trustworthy  ;  and  it  is  generally  consider- 1 
ed  preferable  to  bury  provisions  in  the 
ground,  “  taking  bearings”  to  the  artfully 
concealed  sjwt.  Had  Mr.  Burke  done 
so,  and  sent  the  useless  members  of  the  ! 
j>arty  back  to  Melbourne,  he  and  his  com- ! 
panions  might  have,  found  at  Cooper’s  • 
Creek  on  their  return  from  the  painful,  i 
but  on  the  whole  successful  journey  to  ' 
Albert  river,  the  means  of  restoring  to  ; 
vigor  their  half-exhausted  frame.  Instead 
of  this,  they  were  horror-struck  to  find 
that  Brahe,  the  man  left  in  charge,  had 
grown  tired  of  waiting  and  watching  J 
at  a  place  which  he  probably  found  rather 
dull,  and  bad  consequently  marched  off 
with  his  little  detachment  to  Menindie,  j 
another  station  on  the  frontier,  where  a : 
few  of  the  supernumeraries  of  the  expedi- 
tio!>  had  been  posted — for  what  reason  it ; 
is  difficult  to  conceive.  Unable  to  follow 
the  “  trail  ”  of  the  faithless  subordinate 
who  h.ad  exercised  his  private  judgment  i 
with  such  unfortun.ate  results,  Mr.  Burke  ; 
attempted  to  make  his  u'ay  to  the  inha- ' 
bited  regions  of  South-Australia,  he  and 
hix  men  being  now  entirely  destitute  of  t 
provisions,  and  obliged  to  seek  scanty 
nourishment  in  the  herbage  of  the  plain. 
AAer  w.andering  about  for  some  time  in  a 
vain  effort  to  reach  the  abode  of  hum.an  ^ 
beings,  they  returned  to  the  Creek,  where  ; 
they  had  previously  met  with  such  a  bit-  i 
ter  dis-appointment,  and  at  which  a  note 
had  been  left  by  Mr.  Burke,  to  indicate 
his  movements  to  any  one  who  might  be 
in  se.arch  of  him.  It  is  impossible  to  read  , 
without  the  deepest  indignation  that  the  ^ 
man  Brahe  had  in  the  me.an  time  paid  a 
flying  visit  to  the  spot  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  quitted,  but  not  ob.serv’ing  : 
that  the  cache  had  been  disturbed,  did  | 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  ex-  i 
amination,  and  consequently  did  not  see  , 
the  letter  on  which  the  lives  of  three  men  | 
depended.  We  do  not  expect  that  every  : 
man  should  jmssess  the  marvelous  faculty  j 
of  the  Indian  or  the  white  trapper  of  the  ; 
far  west  in  discovering  j 

“  The  faintest  track  that  wandering  deer  > 
Hath  left  on  blade  or  dew,”  | 

but  it  is  utterly  incomprehensible  to  us  I 
how  any  one  could  fail  to  detect  some  indi-  j 
cation  of  the  recent  presence  of  three  men  | 
at  a  place  where  they  had  spent  several ' 


days.  An  American  backwoodsman,  or 
one  of  Fremont’s  old  guides,  would  have 
been  able,  at  once,  to  relate  the  whole 
history  of  the  party  from  the  “sign”  visi¬ 
ble,  and  the  merest  tyro  in  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  desert  might  have  seen 
enough  to  induce  him  to  open  the  hole  in 
the  earth  which  had  been  set  apart  as  a 
|>ost-office.  Unless  Brahe  and  his  com¬ 
panions  can  prove  themselves  idiots,  they 
certainly  deserve  the  severest  reprehen¬ 
sion,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
heartless  and  negligent  conduct  as  theirs 
shonld  go  unpunished. 

The  people  of  Australia  do  not  appear 
to  excel  in  the  management  of  exploring 
expeditions,  .and  we  advise  them  not  to 
undertake  another  until  they  have  sent 
for  assistance  to  California,  where  many 
old  “  mountain  men”  are  to  be  found, 
who  would  bo  willing  to  finish  the  work 
of  discovery  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
paucity  of  animals  of  the  chase  in  the 
great  island  -  continent  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  has  prevented  the  formation 
amongst  the  KnglLsh  immigrants  of  a 
class  of  wandering  hunters,  like  those 
who  have  been  the  guides  and  pioneers 
of  the  scientific  men  of  America.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  im.agined  that  every 
thing  necessary  to  insure  succt'ss  had 
been  done  when  camels  from  Asia  had 
been  im])orted.  In  spite  of  this  aninnal’s 
well-known  pow'ers  of  endurance,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  most  suitable  for  every  de¬ 
scription  of  travel,  as  it  is  apt  to  break 
down  in  a  hilly  country,  and  is  perfect¬ 
ly  useless  on  stony  or  muddy  ground. 
Tlie  Anglo-Australian  appears  to  ignore 
the  good  qualities  of  the  mule,  which  is 
much  more  easily  managed,  and  is  equally 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  “  ship  of 
the  desert.” 

We  can  not  help  remarking,  also,  that 
there  must  have  been  some  strange  over¬ 
sight  in  the  provisioning  of  Mr.  Burke’s 
part}',  as  we  find  that  he  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  were  afflicted  with  scurvy,  a  disease 
which  modern  discoveries  in  medicine  and 
dietetics  have  rendered  so  easily  prevent- 
ible,  that  its  occurrence  among  men  siip- 
j>osed  to  be  furnished  with  every  thing 
that  money  could  supply,  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  intelligence  of  those  who  fitted  them 
out.  We  trust  that  the  people  of  Austra¬ 
lia  will  learn  wisdom  from  the  blunders 
of  the  part,  and  that  we  shall  not  again 
hear  of  lives  uselessly  sacrificed  in  the 
explorations  which  must  yet  bo  made  iu 
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order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. — Examiner^  Jan.  18^4. 

There  is  a  touching  parallel  between 
this  last  exploring  expedition  across  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  last  Polar  expedition. 
Franklin  and  his  comrades  died  one  by 
one,  all  but  in  sight  of  the  long-sought 
sea.  Burke  and  his  comrades  of  the 
Australian  exploration  sunk  one  by  one 
under  hardships  and  privations,  succumb¬ 
ed  hfler  their  great  object  was  attained. 
They  had  crossed  a  parched  and  stony 
desert  into  a  “  well-grassed  and  well-wa¬ 
tered  country”  beyond,  and  had  penetrat¬ 
ed  from  sea  to  sea.  It  was  on  their  re 
turn  to  the  point  of  their  departure,  and 
when  .almost  within  hail  of  the  settled 
districts,  that  they  succumbed ;  their  scan¬ 
ty  supplies  exhausted,  their  camels  and 
horses  broken  down,  killed  and  eaten; 
themselves  reduced  to  skin  and  bone, 
mere  shadows  of  the  men  who  had  started 
full  of  hope  and  courage.  First  one  sank 
and  died,  the  others  struggled  on,  but  too 
weak  to  trace  distinctly  their  returning 
track,  and  while  searching  parties  were 
making  ready  at  ]Melbourne,  the  leader 
of  the  explorers  and  another  of  his  com¬ 
rades  were  slowly  dying.  Of  the  three  who 
parted  for  a  while  to  seek  for  provisions 
from  the  natives,  one  returned  companion- 
less,  and  was  finally  discovered  almost  at 
the  point  of  death  by  Mr.  Ilowitt. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  without  emo¬ 


tion  the  hast  simple  records  of  these  en¬ 
during  men.  “We  reached  the  shores 
of  Carpentaria,”  writes  Mr.  Burke,  “  on 
February  eleventh,  1861.  Terribly  dis- 
^pointed  at  finding  the  party  here  gone.” 
These  are  the  last  words  of  a  man  dying 
of  hunger.  “The  party  here  gone”  were 
the  dep6t  party  whom  the  explorers  had 
expected  to  find  at  Cooper’s  Creek,  on 
their  return.  When  these  last  words 
were  written,  the  depot  party  were  within 
fourteen  miles,  having  only  left  the  station 
that  very  d.ay !  The  one  survivor  was 
living  among  the  natives,  and  well  treated. 

'  It  is,  indeed,  a  deeply  tragic  but  inspiring 
story,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  “  demo¬ 
cracy”  of  Victoria  that  they  received  the 
news  of  the  fate  of  these  explorers  with 
as  profound  a  sorrow  as  if  the  men  had 
fallen  amidst  heaps  of  slain  to  the  sound 
I  of  drums  and  trumpets.  In  the  LegisKo- 
I  tive  Assembly  at  Melbourne,  the  Minis- 
j  ters  immediately  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  ask  for  a  vote  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  their  memory.  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition  moved,  and  the 
!  Secretary  of  State  seconded  the  motion 
;  that  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  should 
be  brought  to  the  capital  and  honored 
with  a  national  funeral.  We  hope  we 
shall  be  pardoned  by  our  classical  readers 
if  we  augur  well  of  a  democracy  that 
can  pay  such  honors  to  such  heroes. — 
DaUy  Nexes. 


POSSIBLE  FUTURE  OF 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 


IIappy  will  it  be  for  Russia  if  she  is 
made  wise  by  others’  dangers.  She  has 
seen  within  the  last  few  years  the  storms 
of  a  new  French  Revolution  followed  by 
tlie  establishment  of  a  new  empire ;  she 
has  seen  Austria  humbled  and  dismem¬ 
bered,  and  the  American  Republic  a  prey 
to  civil  war.  She  has  seen  Turkey  helped 
in  vain  by  allies,  and  the  Spanish  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  New  World  sinking  into  de¬ 
crepitude  in  their  earliest  youth.  A  large- 
minded  Russian  statesman  may  study  the 
firte  of  these  different  people,  and  com- 

[ _ 


Eare  it  with  the  history  of  countrie.s  like 
Ingland  and  Italy,  where  there  has  been 
either  a  steady  improvement  or  a  won¬ 
derful  revival ;  and  the  moral  which  he 
deduces  he  may  apply  to  his  own  im¬ 
mense  empire.  He  will,  we  think,  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  political  laws  which, 
if  examined  and  obeyed,  insure  national 
greatness  in  all  lands  and  under  every 
degree  of  civilization;  that  the  Russian 
empire  has  become  powerful  by  conform¬ 
ing  to  them,  even  though  blindly  and  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  a  despotic  ruler  ; 
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and  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  state¬ 
ly  fabric  to  sink  into  ruins  in  far  less  time 
than  it  was  reared.  Youth,  enerf^y,  a 
boundless  territory,  a  gifted  and  docile 
people,  and  the  most  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  for  making  or  averting  war,  are  no 
safeguards  against  decay  and  disruption, 
when  a  nation,  through  the  folly  of  its 
rulers  or  its  own  ambition,  neglects  the 
conditions  which  arc  necessary  to  its  ad¬ 
vancement. 

From  the  remarkable  letters  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  columns  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  present  time  is  most  important  for 
Russia.  The  situation  of  the  empire  may 
be  described  in  a  few  words.  That  Eu¬ 
ropean  influence  w'hich  formerly  molded 
the  Court  and  a  few  of  the  nobles  has 
now  reached  a  great  stratum  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  may  be  called  the  Russian 
middle-class.  The  days  of  Catherine  and 
Alexander  I.  were  days  which  no  one 
ought  to  despise.  Although  all  the  real¬ 
ly  educated  men  in  Russia  might  then 
have  stood  at  once  in  a  single  saloon  of 
the  palace,  yet  among  these  there  were 
ubtle  intellects,  active  and  philanthropic 
natures,  and  an  amount  of  political  skill 
which  was  a  match  for  any  country  in 
Europe.  The  work  of  these  men  is  the 
Russia  of  the  present  day.  They  copied 
every  thing  that  Europe  had  as  a  pattern  ; 
they  rivaled  the  spirit  and  politeness  of 
French  society;  they  brought  in  Ger¬ 
mans  in  multitudes  to  advance  learning 
and  science ;  they  built  ships  and  docks 
and  factories  almost  equaling  those  of 
England,  and,  with  the  Emperor  at  their 
head,  they  did  really  advance  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  At  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  Russian  serf  was  being 
treated  very  differently  from  his  j^rand- 
father  fifty  years  before.  But  still  the 
knowledge  of  political  affairs,  and  even  the 
desire  to  acquire  such  knowledge,  had 
not  arisen  in  Russia  at  that  time.  Then 
came  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  most 
able,  ambitious,  and  obstinate  prince  of 
his  age.  What  his  principles  were  we  all 
of  us  know  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  real  effect  of  his  actions.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  his  calculations  proved  false, 
and  that  Russia,  six  years  after  his  death, 
is  something  very  different  from  what  he 
expected  to  make  her  and  leave  her. 
Every  way  leads  to  Rome,  and  every 
kind  of  government  turns  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  liberty  among  a  people  who  are 
acute,  receptive,  and  energetic. 


[March, 

Nicholas  fancied  that  education  and 
civilization  were  not  only  consistent  with 
military  rule,  but  that  the  combination 
of  the  two  elements  would  make  Russia 
irresistible.  He  was  a  kind  of  military 
Jesuit,  and,  while  encouraging  to  the  ut¬ 
most  the  study  of  mathematics  or  geolo¬ 
gy,  or  developing  the  student’s  astonish¬ 
ing  aptitude  for  learning  languages,  or 
while  even  permitting  them  to  tread  the 
more  dangerous  paths  of  history  and 
moral  science,  he  always  proposed ‘one 
thing,  and  one  only — to  advance  that  im¬ 
perial  creed  which  is  founded  on  the  will 
of  Peter  the  Great.  But,  as  men  in  past 
times  took  the  Jesuit’s  scholarship  and 
turned  it  against  the  Jesuit,  so  the  Rus¬ 
sians  of  the  present  day  are  using  their 
acquirements  in  a  spirit  w'hich  tlie  late 
Czar  would  have  thought  it  neccssarv  to 
repress  with  firmness.  The  blow  which 
fell  upon  the  imperial  system  six  years 
since  has  shaken  every  part  of  it,  and  the 
j  consequence  is  that  though  there  is  re¬ 
spect  tor  authority,  and  much  fear  of  it, 
the  blind  confidence  of  past  times  h.as 
vanished.  The  mystical  vision  of  the  late 
reign — a  holy  Russia,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  Czar  terrible  to  his  foes,  going 
forth  to  conquer  the  w’orld  in  the  name 
of  the  Orthodox  Church — has  given  way 
to  disseilations  on  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  on  the  true  ambition  of  nations, 
and  on  the  position  which  Russia  must 
hold  in  the  face  of  Western  Europe, 
which  is  advancing  so  rapidly  in  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  strength,  and  is  plainly  too  power¬ 
ful  for  Russia  to  venture  on  her  old  plans 
of  conquest. 

In  fact,  the  Russians,  taught  by  astern 
lesson  the  strength  of  free  nations,  and 
shut  up  in  their  own  territory,  are  now 
inquiring  and  criticising  in  all  directions. 
All  the  problems  which  we  have  solved 
now  present  themselves  to  the  subtle 
mind  of  the  Muscovite,  who  enters  into 
them  with  the  freshness  of  a  debating  so¬ 
ciety.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  th.it 
philosophical  histories  and  politic<il  w-rit- 
ing  of  all  sorts  are  eagerly  sought  for  by 
the  society  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  seems 
that  our  own  country  has  the  honor  to 
contribute  most  to  the  reading  of  these 
enlightened  Russians,  and  the  late  Czar 
who  encouraged  the  study  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  with  the  idea  that  his  subjects 
would  never  seek  any  knowledge  from  us 
beyond  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  the  con¬ 
struction  of  steam-engines,  would  be  hor- 
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ror-struck  to  find  that  St.  Pctensburg  re¬ 
gularly  takes  in  the  English  newspapers, 
and,  what  is  worse,  receive  them  unniu- 
tilated. 

One  result  of  this  new’  spirit  of  inquiry 
is  the  changed  tone  in  which  the  affairs 
of  Poland  are  8p«tken  of.  Tl)is  country, 
or  rather  its  capital,  Warsaw’,  has  been 
1  rented  cruelly  within  the  past  year. 
Hot  tempered  governors  and  brutal  colo¬ 
nels  have  behaved  as  ill  as  any  of  the 
satellites  of  Constantine  thirty  years  ago. 
Hut,  in  spite  of  the  dragooning  and  the 
imprisoning  which  have  been  going  on,  it 
is  plain  that  the  Poles  feel  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  drive  them  to  extremi¬ 
ty.  In  fact,  as  our  correspondent  inti¬ 
mates,  the  Czar  is  rather  w  orried  than 
enraged,  and  desires  nothing  more  than 
that  the  Poles  would  be  quiet  and  leave 
him  to  attend  to  the  great  w’ork  w’hich 
he  has  undertaken  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs.  Poland  is  to  Uus.sia  now  just 
what  Lombardy  w’.as  to  Austria  during 
the  tw’o  years  which  preceded  1859.  The 
dominant  power  would  make  every  con¬ 
cession  for  a  quiet  life.  As  Francis  Jo¬ 
seph  sent  an  archduke  to  be  as  amiable  as 
possible,  so  the  Emperor  w’ould  be  glad 
if  by  appointing  a  popular  viceroy  he^ 
could  keep  these  Polish  malcontents 
quiet  for  at  least  a  few  months. 

Hut  now  a  fifth  viceroy  has  gone  to 
Warsaw,  and  the  Poles  are  no  more  like¬ 
ly  to  bo  (jhiet  than  they  were  belbre. 

^  Active  resistance,  if  jtossible  —  at  any 


rate  passive  resistance,  is  the  steady  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  people  until  their  nationality 
has  been  recognized.  Hut  the  str.angest 
part  of  the  history  is  that  the  Russian  is 
said  by  credible  witnesses  to  sympathize 
with  his  old  enemy.  He  is  no  longer  the 
ruffian  of  our  old  engravings,  brandishing 
a  knout  over  a  bare-backed  young  woman 
in  a  square  cap  ;  he  is  a  liberal  and  philo¬ 
sophical  politician,  discussing  the  right  of 
one  nation  to  hold  another  in  unwilling 
subjection,  and  .asking  himself  whether  a 
reconstituted  Poland,  which  should  at¬ 
tract  to  itself  all  the  Catholic  Slaves  of 
Central  Europe,  and  perhaps  deal  the  last 
blow’  to  Austria,  would  not  be  a  g.ain  and 
a  glory  to  Russia  rather  than  a  calamity. 
It  is  possible  that  these  descriptions  of 
liberal  Russian  feeling  may  be  true  only 
of  a  society  too  small  and  too  refined  to 
have  much  influence  on  the  empire,  but 
in  such  a  -country  this  enlightened  class 
is  naturally  brought  into  contact  with  the 
sovereign  and  his  ministers,  and,  though 
there  may  be  no  chance  for  the  present 
that  Alexander  will  be  willing  to  undo 
all  that  his  father  has  done,  yet  it  m.ay  be 
that  some  convulsion  of  Europe  will,  be¬ 
fore  long,  dispose  the  Czar  to  think  of  it 
seriously.  Then  the  seed  which  is  now 
sow’n  w’ill  spring  up,  and  Russia,  pre¬ 
pared  by  reflection  and  discussion  for  this 
great  act  of  justice,  will  yield  without 
spilling  the  blood  of  a  kindred  race. — 
Times,  Dec.  2Qth,  1861. 


KING  FREDERICK 


Ix  this  number  of  the  Ei^lectic  we 
present  to  our  readers  a  finely-engraved 
portrait  of  this  personage,  who  was 
crowned  King  of  Prussia  a  few  months 
since.  A  brief  biographical  sketch  w’ill 
add  interest  to  the  portrait.  Frederick 
William  Louis  is  the  second  son  of  Fred¬ 
erick  William  III.  and  that  Queen  of 
Prussia  whose  name  the  harshness  of  Na¬ 
poleon  has  caused  to  be  encircled  with 
a  wreath  of  romance.  He  succeeded  his 
elder  brother,  Frederick  William  IV.,  in 


WILLIAM  LOUIS. 


the  present  year,  after  having,  as  is  w’ell 
know’n,  exercised  the  functions  of  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  as  Regent 
for  some  time  previously  —  that  is,  from 
October  9,  1858.  Having  been  born  on 
March  22,  1797,  he  is  now’  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year.  Before  he  was  called  oh  to 
take  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  his 
brother’s  kingdom,  ho  filled  the  posts  of 
Military  Governor  of  Rhenish  Prussia 
and  the  King’s  Lieutenant  in  Pomerania. 
Until  the  time  when  he  became  Regent 
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lie  observed  a  scrnpulous  abstinence  from  I 
all  uninvited  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  the  general  government,  bat  manifest¬ 
ed  very  decided  sentiments  whenever  his 
opinions  were  invited  by  the  King.  In 
many,  if  not  in  most  respects,  he  exhibit¬ 
ed  tastes  and  tendencies  the  very  oppo 
site  of  those  for  which  the  late  King  was 
especially  noted.  He  displayed  no  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  esteemed  a  patron  of  learning, 
a  pietist,  or  a  philosopher;  and  if  he  de¬ 
veloped  any  thing,  it  was  an  inclination  to 
be  a  Prince  of  Prussia  of  the  school  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  lie  was  placed 
nominally — though  whether  by  his  own 
consent  or  not  is  by  no  means  clear — at 
the  he.ad  of  a  section  of  politicians  called 
the  “  Prince  of  Prussia’s  party,”  which 
supported  the  Constitution  which  h.a8 
bei-n  so  often  promised,  once  given  and 
withdrawn  ;  but  it  was  never  considered 
certain  that  he  would  adhere  to  it  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Alternately 
designated  an  extreme  Liberal  and  a 
stern  Absolutist,  he  has  shown  himself, 
since  he  has  come  forward  into  public 
life,  to  be  a  cautious  and  reserved  Prince, 
w'ho  is  not  anxious  to  connect  himself 
with  .any  particular  abstract  doctrines, 
but  who  has  w'ithin  him  many  of  the 
qualities  which  enable  a  sovereign  in  his 
position  to  m.aintain  a  strong  goveniment, 
while  he  exhibits  a  due  regard  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  own  country  in  her  relations 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  recent  visit 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  it  is  said,  has  been  dictated 
by  a  policy  which  has  for  its  object  the 
placing  of  the  King  at  the  hqpd  of  the 
German  Powers  ;  but,  if  the  reports 
which  are  prevalent  have  any  germ  of 
truth  in  them,  the  caution,  astuteness,  and 
politic  temperament  of  the  King  have  not 
forsaken  him  on  this  important  occasion. 


[March, 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Emperor  frankly 
admitted  that  the  cooperation  of  Prussia 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  Italian 
question,  by  the  recognition  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  would  be  of  great  value,  to 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  King  replied 
that,  until  Rome  and  Venice  were  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  it  would 
hardly  be  said  to  have  .an  existence,  and 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  state 
of  things  in  that  country  obliged  Prussia 
to  remain  a  passive  spectator  until  things 
are  more  decided.  Xevertheless,  it  is  as¬ 
serted  th.at  a  special  envoy  from  Victor 
Emmanuel,  as  King  of  Italy,  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  King  of  Prussia  at  his  cor¬ 
onation.  The  subjects  of  the  State  of 
Denmark  and  that  of  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  between  France  and  the  Zollverein 
are  assumed  or  believed  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  between  the  two 
sovereigns,  and  on  both  these  questions 
we  hear  that  the  King  returned  guarded 
and  evasive  .answers.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  this  visit,  by  means  of  it,  as 
well  as  by  the  circumstance  of  his  solemn 
coronation,  the  King  of  Prussia  contrives 
to  have  the  eyes  of  Europe  fixed,  at  this 
moment,  more  decidedly  on  him  than  on 
any  other  potentate  in  Europe.  His 
Majesty  was  m.arried  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1829,  to  the  Princess  Marie  Louise  Au¬ 
guste  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles 
Frederick,  late  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe 
Weimar  Eisenach,  and  sister  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  Grand  Duke.  By  her,  wdio  w.as  born 
the  30th  of  September,  1811,  he  has  had 
issue  Prince  Frederick  William  Nicholas 
Charles,  Prince  of  Prussia,  married  in 
January,  1858,  to  the  Princess  Royal  of 
England  ;  .and  the  Princess  Louise  Marie 
Elizabeth,  married  to  the  reigning  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden. 


A  Result  op  Practical  Joking. — A 
Charleroi  journal  relates  a  mortifying  in¬ 
cident  which  occurred  to  some  sportsmen 
in  the  w'oods  of  Geddine,  near  that  town. 
A  large  party  of  gentlemen  went  out  to 
sport,  and  divided  themselves  into  two 
bands  After  a  while  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  proposed  to  his  companions  to  fire 
off  their  guns  in  rapid  succession,  in  order 


to  make  the  others  believe  that  they  had 
fatten  in  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
game.  The  proposition  was  accepted ; 
but  no  sooner  had  all  the  guns  been 
fired  than  six  magnificent  wild  boars, 
alarmed  by  the  noise,  rushed  from  a 
thicket  and  passed  close  to  the  sports¬ 
men,  not  one  of  whom  could  fire  a  shot. 
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From  Bentley’t  MlicellaDy. 

PASSAGES  IN  T  II  E  L  A  S  T  WAR. 

FROM  1(»9  TO  1810. 


The  "real  achievemenls  of  Wellington 
ill  the  Peninsula,  with  the  unparalleled 
terinin.ation  of  Waterloo,  stand  so  boldly 
forward  on  the  c.anvas  of  history,  that 
they  cast  unduly  into  the  background 
many  important  events  which  preceded 
.and  accompanied  that  period.  Yet  a 
clear  understanding  of  these  is  necessary 
to  connect  the  chain  of  which  they  formed 
subordinate  links.  Much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  several  points  is  supplied  in  a 
volume  recently  put  forth  by  Sir  Henry 
Bnnbnry,*  an  officer  of  high  rank  and 
considerable  c.\perience,  both  in  the  mili- 
t.ary  and  diplomatic  branches  of  public 
service.  Ilis  name  and  well-known  abili¬ 
ties  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
soundness  of  his  opinions,  which  he  deli¬ 
vers  fearlessly  both  as  regards  the  men 
and  the  measures  which  fall  within  the 
scope  of  his  narrative.  A  perusal  of  these 
ji.ages  will  again  force  upon  us  the  la¬ 
mentable  conviction  that  the  mighty  ener¬ 
gies  of  England  have  often  been  frittered 
aw.ay  by  the  folly  of  ministers  and  the 
incompetence  of  ill-selected  comm.anders. 
It  was  not  until  we  had  jiaid  dearly  for 
experience  that  we  got  into  the  right 
track,  .and  discovered  the  proper  m.ate- 
rials  for  smoothing  the  road.  The  author, 
in  a  preface,  expresses  his  regret  th.at 
truth  conii>el3  him  to  subtract  something 
from  the  reputation  of  several  brave  but 
overrated  men  ;  .and  adds,  with  justice, 
that  he  could  not  show  the  real  causes  of 
failure  without  unvailing  the  weaknesses 
of  these  individuals.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  painful  duties  of  tlie  historian  ;  but 
there  is  no  re.ason  why  he  should  shrink 
from  it,  if  he  is  convinced  that  his  views 
are  correct,  and  he  can  show  sound  evi¬ 
dence  in  their  siipjtort.  False  delicacy, 
undue  partiality,  or  one-sided  informa- 
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tion,  has  so  biased  the  opinions  of  many 
e.arly  biographers  and  clironiclers,  tliat 
half  the  business  of  a  modern  writer  con¬ 
sists  in  correcting  their  misstatements, 
and  in  winnowing  out  grains  of  fact  from 
bushels  of  surrounding  exaggeration.  The 
stern  necessity  of  telling  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  was  a  leading 
reason  avowed  by  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  for  not  writing  his  own  memoirs. 
He  felt  disinclined  to  unsettle  opinions 
which  had  long  been  formed  respecting 
particular  events,  and  the  leading  actors 
m  them.  We  h.ave  lately  had  an  authen¬ 
tic  account  of  the  first  campaigns  of  the 
British  troops  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
1794-’95,  from  the  late  Sir  H.  Calvert. 
The  second  expedition  for  the  recovery 
of  Holland  in  1799,  is  now  faithfully  re¬ 
corded  by  Sir  11.  Bunbnry.  It  was  even 
more  dis.astrous  than  the  first,  and  ended 
in  a  convention,  instead  of  a  long  circuit¬ 
ous  march  to  the  co.ast,  which,  although 
harassing  and  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
was,  at  least,  not  inglorious.  In  the  last 
abortive  attempt,  the  means  provided 
>vere  fully  adequate  to  the  end.  Why, 
then,  did  the  enterprise  so  signally  fail  ? 
Simply,  because  we  were  ill-informed  as 
to  the  stale  of  feeling  in  the  country,  our 
plans  were  badly  combined,  our  troops 
were  inexperienced,  and  the  commanding 
generals  of  the  enemy,  although  not  of 
first-rate  pretension,  were  superior  to  ours. 
The  Russian  contingent,  too,  acted  as  a 
clog  rather  than  a  help,  and  distinguished 
itself  more  by  drunkenness  and  plundering 
than  by  hard  and  effective  fighting.  The 
English  and  their  new  allies  fraternized 
unwillingly,  and  soon  conceived  a  mutual 
dislike  and  mistrust.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  merely  a  nominal  leader,  tor  he  could 
undertake  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
a  council  of  war — an  ordination  of  Messrs. 
Pitt  and  Dundas,  which  showed  that  they 
placed  little  reliance  on  the  abilities  of 
their  own  elected  commander,  and  were 
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determined  to  reduce  him  to  a  cipher, 
while  they  imllided  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  among 
soldiers,  that  a  council  of  war  never  fights. 
Great  generals  in  difficulties  U8u.ally  ex¬ 
tricate  themselves  by  their  own  sagacity 
or  hardihood,  and  seldom  seek  safety  in 
the  multitude  of  counselors.  When  Sir 
John  Moore,  at  Corunna,  without  his 
shi[>s,  and  in  presence  of  a  stiperior  ene¬ 
my,  determined  to  accept  battle,  he  called 
his  subordinate  generals  together,  not  to 
listen  to  their  opinions,  but  to  impart  his 
own  ;  and  when  some  ventured  to  projxtse 
negotiation,  he  rejected  the  alternative 
with  disdain.  The  Duke  of  York  proved 
himself  an  admirable  home  commander- 
in-chief.  He  brought  the  army  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency,  was  kind  and  amiable 
in  tentper,  beloved  of  his  personal  friends, 
zealous  in  his  duties,  and  brave  to  excess ; 
but  candor  must  admit  that  be  lacked  the 
quick  executive  qualities  which  turn  the 
tide  of  battle,  the  varied  resources  and 
prompt  decision  which  influence  the  fate 
of  a  campaign.  Sir  II.  Hunbury  draws 
his  character,  and  those  of  his  a.xsociated 
council,  with  clearness  and  impartiality. 
II's  |H)rtrait  of  Sir  lialph  Abt-rcromby 
is  graphically  sketched,  and  presents  the 
good  and  gallant  veteran  to  the  life: 

“  The  general  was  a  little  too  old  for  hard 
service,  and  he  was  cxtremelj'  near-sighted. 
Allowing  for  these  defects  of  nature,  Abercrom¬ 
bie  was  a  noble  chieftain.  Mild  in  manner,  re¬ 
solute  in  mind,  frank,  unassuming.  Just,  inflex¬ 
ible  in  wliat  be  deemed  to  be  right,  valiant  as 
the  Cid,  liberal  and  loyal  as  the  prowest  of 
Black  Edward's  knights.  An  honest,  fearless, 
straightforward  man ;  and  withal  sagacious  and 
well-skilled  in  his  business  as  a  soldier.  As  he 
looked  out  from  under  his  thick,  shaggy  eye¬ 
brows,  he  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  very  good- 
natured  lion ;  and  he  was  respected  and  beloved 
by  all  who  served  under  his  command.** 

With  equal  fidelity  he  gives  us  Sir  Da¬ 
vid  Dundas,  remembered  by  the  present 
generation  as  the  author  of  the  old  mili¬ 
tary  text-book,  much  of  which  is  now  ex¬ 
ploded  ;  a  manual  perpetually  quoted  and 
commented  on  at  mess-tables  daring  the 
last  war,  not  often  applied  to  practice, 
and  very  sparingly  understood.  Each  of 
the  eighteen  maneuvers  was  a  pom  asi- 
norum,  which  painstaking  colonels  and 
majors  stumbled  at,  and  seldom  surmount¬ 
ed.  Our  serv’ice  requires  something  more 
clear  and  concise,  instead  of  the  ponder¬ 
ous  volume  still  in  use,  which  would  be 
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well  exchanged  for  such  an  abridgment 
as  that  of  Prussia,  scarcely  equaling  the 
bulk  of  a  monthly  army  list.  Simplicity 
and  celerity  are  the  great  desidenita  of 
all  military  movements.  Dundas  was  a 
stiff,  pedantic  soldier,  who  had  risen  from 
an  inferior  position.  During  the  tempo¬ 
rary  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1809,  arising  from  the  inquiry  demanded 
by  Colonel  Wardle,  Dundas  filled  the 
office  of  commandcr-iii-chief  as  a  sort  of 
locum  tenem,  and  gave  great  dl.«gust  to 
the  junior  regimental  officers  of  the  army 
by  condemning  them  to  wear  fringe  epau¬ 
lettes,  and  long  cloth  gaiters,  with  some 
hundred  and  twenty  buttons  to  e.acb, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  unpictures<pu- 
looking  gentlemen  in  West’s  ‘‘Death  of 
General  Wolfe.”  Had  he  reigned  long 
enough,  he  would  inevitably  h:ive  restor¬ 
ed  the  powder  and  ))igtails.* 

The  military  character  of  England, 
which  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb,  by  the 
failure  of  our  continental  enterprises  in 
1794  and  1799,  rose  again  with  the  better 
planned  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the 
battle  of  Alexandria  in  1801.  In  the 
short  space  of  two  years  a  rapid  advance 
had  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and  its  capability  of  undcrt.aking 
great  operations.  Our  soldiers  conquered 
tried  veterans  in  a  fair  field,  and  proved 
what  they  were  ca|)able  of  doing  when 
well  commanded.  The  landing  at  Abou- 
kir  on  the  eighth  of  March,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  action  of  the  twenty-first,  were  evi¬ 
dences  of  bravery  and  skill  combined, 
which  surprised  continental  Europe,  and 
inaugurated  with  a  good  omen  the  prospec¬ 
tive  glories  of  the  next  twelve  years.  The 
Egyptian  campaign  was  entered  on  with 
smaller  means  than  the  service  required, 
and  on  a  very  diminished  estimate  of  the 
French  forces,  but  the  result  realized  all 
expectations,  although  the  English  com- 
mander-in  chief  was  killed,  and  his  suc- 
ces-sor.  General  Hutchinson,  wa.s  so  unpo¬ 
pular,  that  many  of  the  officers  next  in 
rank  cabaled  against  him,  and  opposed 
his  measures  .almost  to  the  point  of  direct 
mutiny.  Sir  H.  Hunbury  was  not  engag¬ 
ed  personally  in  this  service,  but  he  h.as 
gjithered  some  new  and  interesting  parti¬ 
culars,  from  conversations  with  officers  of 
high  character  who  were  there,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  quarto  volumes 
of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Major  Wal.sh. 
Unhappily,  the  glorious  memories  associ- 
.ated  with  Egypt  in  1801,  were  tarnished 
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by  the  subsequent  disasters  of  1807. ' 
These  are  related  in  this  volume  without  | 
]>rejiuiiue  or  concealment,  and  the  blame 
is  laid  on  the  shoulders  justlj^  entitled  to  ; 
bear  the  unenviable  load.  The  battle  of  | 
Maid.a,  fought  in  Lower  Calabria  on  the  | 
fotinh  of  July,  1806,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ailairs  of  the  war,  and  although 
unimportant  in  political  results,  proved  | 
of  great  permanent  value  in  establishing  I 
the  character  of  the  British  troops.  Sir  | 
II.  Bunbury  shows  how  this  impromptu  | 
victory  might  have  been  turned  to  better  ' 
account,  and  thinks  little  of  Sir  John 
Stuart’s  generalship,  either  in  the  action  ^ 
itself  or  in  the  8ui)sequcnt  operations.  , 
But  if  the  English  commander  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  Hannibal  or  Wellington,  neither  was  | 
his  op|)onent  Uegnier,  Tiirenne  or  Na- ; 
)>oieon.  With  a  superior  force,  he  suf- 1 
fere<l  himself  to  be  soundly  beaten  ;  and,  . 
nn  if  by  a  retributive  fatality,  the  victors 
were  led  by  the  very  officer  whom,  in 
his  account  of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  j 
Uegnier  had  spoken  slightingly  of,  a.s  a  ; 
very  common -place  individual,  without  j 
mark  or  ability.  Stuart  at  Alexandria  . 
commanded  the  Foreign  Brigade,  which 
bore  a  distinguished  part  in  that  hard  I 
tight,  and  was  brought  into  action  with 
skill  and  valor,  .at  a  very  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  Stuart  contributed  much  to  the 
victory  of  the  English,  while  the  in¬ 
activity  of  Uegnier,  with  the  strongest 
division  of  the  enemy,  materially  cooper¬ 
ated  in  the  defeat  of  the  French  army. 
We  never  could  make  out  why  Uegnier 
was  so  long  accounted  a  m.an  of  talent, 
and  how  he  obt.aincd  so  many  opportu- 
ties  of  ])roving  the  contrary.  At  Sabu- 
gal,  in  Portugal,  on  the  retreat  of  ^las- 
senain  1811,  he  committed  greater  errors 
than  at  Maida,  and  handled  his  masses 
so  unskillfully  that  he  lost  tifteen  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  an  action,  .against  inc.alcu- 
lably  inferior  numbers,  which  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  justly  designated  as  one  of  the 
most  glorious  th.at  British  troops  had 
ever  been  engaged  in.  But  Uegnier 
was  a  84‘holar,  a  man  of  science,  and 
an  able  penman.  The  writer  of  this 
notice  being  once  in  conversation  with 
a  French  officer  on  the  events  here  al¬ 
luded  to,  the  latter  remarked,  “  Ma  foi, 
.Monsieur,  quant  an  General  Uegnier,  e’est 
.absolument  une  encyclopedie  ambulante  !” 
which  proves  th.at  a  walking  polyglot  dic¬ 
tionary  may  bo  a  very  poor  executive 
general. 


From  1806  to  1810  Sir  II.  Bunbury 
filled  the  important  post  of  Quailer- 
master  -  General  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  brought  him  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  leading  authorities,  and 
enabled  him  to  acquire  the  most  correct 
information  on  all  their  plans  and  pro¬ 
ceedings.  This  |K)rtion  of  his  nnri|tive 
is  thus  invested  with  double  interest,  and 
even  where  his  opinions  m.ay  not  be  im¬ 
plicitly  received  and  acknowledged,  the 
facts  to  which  they  allude  arc  faithfully 
represented.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  bore  an 
important  part  in  some  of  these  trans¬ 
action.  Ilis  successful  defense  of  Acre, 
in  which  he,  for  the  first  time,  showed 
that  Napoleon  might  be  checked,  estab¬ 
lished  his  reputation,  and  many  tlK>ught 
him  a  second  Nelson — an  opinion  in  which 
the  gallant  officer  himself  warmly  par¬ 
ticipated.  But,  though  infinitely  intrepid 
and  fond  of  fighting,  either  by  land  or 
sea,  he  lacked  the  profound  8.agacity  and 
comj)rehen.sive  genius  of  England’s  great¬ 
est  admiral  ;  he  could  carry  a  ship  any 
where,  and  bring  her  back  again,  but  it 
would  have  been  rlangerous  to  intrust 
him  with  a  fleet.  He  W'as  overloaded 
with  courage,  but  he  wanted  ballast, 
llis  life  and  adventures  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  into  volumes,  yet  the  pith  of 
llis  character  is  well  condensed  by  Sir 
II,  Bunbury  in  a  few  vigorous  sentences  : 
“Sir  Sidney,’’  8.ay8  he,  “was  an  enthusi¬ 
ast,  always  panting  for  distinction  ;  rest- 
les.sly  active,  but  desultory  in  his  views  ; 
extravagantly  vain  ;  daring,  quick  sight¬ 
ed,  and  fertile  in  those  resources  which 
befit  a  partis.nn  leader  ;  but  he  pos¬ 
sessed  no  great  depth  of  judgment,  nor 
any  fixity  of  purpose,  save  that  of  per- 
.suading  mankind,  as  he  was  fully  per¬ 
suaded  himself,  that  Sidney  Smith  Avas 
the  most  brilliant  of  chcv.aliers.  Let 
me  not,  in  exposing  this  brave  man’s 
foibles,  omit  to  adil  ih.at  he  was  kind- 
tempered,  generous,  and  as  agreeable  as 
a  man  can  bo  supposed  to  be  who  is 
always  talking  of  himself.”  Sir  John 
Moore  and  the  victor  of  Maida  are  con¬ 
trasted  as  follows.  Those  who  remem¬ 
ber  and  were  personally  acquainted  Avith 
both,  will  recognize  the  peculiar  points 
of  distinction  between  two  leaders  who 
had  little  in  common  :  “  Ev’ery  quality 
in  Moore  w.os  real,  solid,  and  unbend¬ 
ing  ;  in  Stuart  all  Avas  flighty  and  super¬ 
ficial,  though  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
original  cleverness.  The  former  AA'as  pen- 
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etratiiig,  reflecting,  and  though  hw  man- 
ner  Avas  singularly  agreeable  to  those 
whom  he  liked,  to  those  whom  he  did  not 
hold  in  esteem  his  beaiing  was  severe  ; 
while  Stuart  was  vain,  frivolous,  and  sar¬ 
castic.” 

Of  all  the  mistakes  perpetrated  by  the 
British  cabinet,  in  their  ill-judged  liber 
ality  at  the  close  of  the  war,  perhaps  the 
greatest  was  the  evacuation  of  Sicily,  and 
the  surrender  of  that  tine  island  to  the  el- 
fete  monarchy  of  Naples.  A  country  which 
mi^ht  by  this  time  have  been  one  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  noblest  outposts,  rich  and  hapfiy 
in  itself,  full  of  resources,  and  capable 
of  supporting  a  quadrupled  population, 
has  been  condemned  to  remain  an  en¬ 
slaved  appanage  of  the  most  ignorant 
and  bigoted  tyranny  in  Eurojw.  As¬ 
suredly  we  have  no  cause  to  love  or  re¬ 
spect  the  Bourbons  of  Na|)Ies.  Queen 
Caroline,  of  that  house,  hated  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  planned  a  second  Sicilian  Ves¬ 
pers  for  their  especial  benefit.  It  was 
no  fault  of  hers  that  the  benevolent 
plot  exploded  without  mischief.  That 
we  cared  little  for  their  pretensions  was 
evidenced  by  the  recognition  of  King 
Joachim  in  1814.  That  brilliant  soldier 
might  have  continued  to  reign  in  fair 
Parthenope,  but  for  his  own  madness, 
Avhich  ended  in  the  fusilade  at  Pizzo. 
The  Sicilians  h.ave  more  innate  courage 
than  the  NcafKditans,  .and  would  beat 
them  now  single-lnanded,  if  they  were 
disciplined  and  commanded  by  English 
oflScers.  ^lurat  commenced  his  reign  in 
Naples  well,  by  the  taking  of  Capri  ; 
a  dashing  exploit  which  reflected  small 
credit  on  the  naval  superiority  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Although  the  Maltese  regiment 
ran  away,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
th.at  none  of  our  cruising  men -of- war 
would  arrive  in  time  to  cut  off  and  cap¬ 
ture  Lamarque  and  his  three  thousand 
brave  gren.adiers.  The  place  tvas  of  tri¬ 
fling  value  in  itself,  but  the  moral  effect 
of  losing  a  maritime  post  told  disadvan- 
tageously  for  England,  while  it  mate¬ 
rially  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the 
new  monarch.  The  expedition  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples  in  1809,  w’hich  produced 
no  effect  beyond  the  temporary  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  have  j-estored  Capri  to  us,  as 
a  permanent  trophy.  The  little  island 
Avas  an  eye  which  looked  directly  into 
Naples,  and  laid  open  all  that  Avas  going 
on  there,  while  it  perpetually  reminded 
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the  NeapolitJins  of  their  naval  impo¬ 
tence  at  sea.  A  wing  of  a  British  regi¬ 
ment  AA’Ould  have  made  it  secure;  seven 
hundred  Maltese  produced  its  loss.  Col¬ 
onel  (afterward  Sir  Hudson)  LoAve  has 
been  unjustly  blamed  for  giving  up  a 
post,  which  he  defended  ably  nmler  the 
circumstances,  and  Avhich  ought  to  have 
been  relieved.  But  he  has  no  right  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  errors  of 
his  superiors.  As  if  in  retort  for  the 
demonstration  against  his  capit.al,  Mu¬ 
rat,  in  1810,  assembled  a  large  force 
for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  urged  by  the 
repeated  remonstrances  of  Napoleon,  Avho 
said  to  his  brother-in-law :  “  I  send  you 
troops,  go  and  drive  out  the  English,  and 
Avin  the  other  half  of  your  kingdom  for 
yourself.”  The  preparations  on  both 
sides  made  the  summer  a  very  lively  one 
in  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Daily  combats 
between  the  gun-boats  became  as  common 
as  ordinary  tield-days,  and  the  opposite 
batteries  exchanged  long  shots,  by  which 
some  brave  men  Avere  killed.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  bivouacked  on  the  sand  every  night 
for  tAvo  or  three  month.s,  and  m.arched 
back  to  their  cantonments  soon  after 
sunrise.  At  length,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  September,  an  abortive  attempt  AA'as 
made,  to  the  southward  of  Messina,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  a  Corsican  batta¬ 
lion,  and  so  evaporated  King  Jo.achim’s 
dream  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  Had  he 
landed  his  whole  force,  instead  of  a  Aveak 
detachment,  he  and  they  would  inevit.ably 
have  been  captured  ;  for  we  had  at  least 
fifteen  thousand  good  British  troops  to 
confront  him,  well  posted,  full  of  coin  age 
and  confidence,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  declared  enthusiastically  in  our 
favor.  The  ships  of  Avar  AA’ould  have  cut 
off  his  retreat,  and  by  refraining  from  the 
hazard,  he  spared  the  arms  of  France  a 
disaster  AA'hich  Avould  have  equaled  the 
capitulation  of  Baylen.  Such  Avas  the 
poor  conclusion  of  much  boasting  and 
preparation,  and  thenceforward  jSIurat, 
until  summoned  to  join  the  grand  impe¬ 
rial  army,  on  the  invasion  of  Russia,  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  the  suppression  of  the 
brigands  and  swarming  insurgents  in  the 
two  Ctilabrias.  Throughout  tills  domestic 
AA’ar  of  extermination,  superintended  by 
Gen.Manhes,  a  man  of  unrelenting  cruelty, 
acts  of  barb.arity  Avere  committed  on  all 
sides,  to  which  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world  affords  no  parallel,  except  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Spanish  invaders  dur- 
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ing  their  subjugation  of  I^Iexico  and  Peni, 
The  evidence  rests  on  the  very  unexcep¬ 
tionable  authority  of  Colletta,  in  his 
blended  character  of  historian  and  minis¬ 
ter  of  war.  The  name  and  popularity  of 
Murat  w’cre  thus  indelibly  injured  in  the 
opinion  and  regard  of  his  new  subjects ; 
for  though  by  nature  he  was  personally 
averse  to  cruelty,  he  suffered  this  course 
to  be  pursued  under  his  authority,  while 
the  atrocious  particulars  were  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  concealed  from  his  knowledge. 
Many  of  these  Calabrian  banditti  esca])ed 
into  Sicily,  and  enlisted  in  the  “Free 
Corps,”  under  British  pay  and  uniform. 
They  became  tolerably  good  soldiers  .ac¬ 
cording  to  their  natural  gifts,  .and  acquired 
something  like  discipline ;  hut  they  w'ere 
ever  prone  to  handle  the  stiletto  on  slight 


provocation,  and  gave  incessant  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  provost-martial  and  judge- 
advocate  general.  As  skirmishers  they 
were  useful,  but  in  line  they  counted  for 
nothing.  When  Murat  ab.aiidoned  all 
idea  of  an  attack  on  Sicily,  and  drew  off 
his  armament,  a  large  jjortion  of  the 
English  garrison  of  the  islainl  became 
available  for  action  in  Catalonia,  and  on 
the  south  co.ast  of  Spain,  where  they  did 
something  as  a  diversion,  and  would  have 
done  much  more,  had  they  not  been  clog¬ 
ged  by  inefficient  commanders.  In  stu¬ 
dying  the  past  with  reference  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  it  is  ever  desirable  to  remember 
that  more  profit  may  be  extracted  from 
failure  than  success,  if  we  look  below 
the  surface  and  search  deeply  for  true 
causes. 
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We  switch  off  a  little  from  our  usu.il 
foreign  literary  railway  track  to  make 
brief  record  of  a  subject  of  great  practi¬ 
cal  importance.  Some  little  time  since,  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  female  culture 
was  invited  under  the  kind  auspices  of 
Mr.  Abbot,  l)y  a  goodly  number  of  lady 
mothers  in  New-York,  of  great  personal, 
moral,  and  intellectual  worth,  whose 
daughters  are  in  educational  training  for 
the  sublime  and  solemn  duties  of  proba¬ 
tionary  life.  Tlie  language  of  this  lady- 
invitation,  concerning  the  educational 
culture  of  their  daughters,  was  expressed 
as  “  comprising  whatever  relates  to  their 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being, 
health,  avocations,  and  social  amuse¬ 
ments.” 

The  meeting  convened  at  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  beautiful  art-gallery  of  the 
institute  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Murray 
Hill.  William  E.  Dodge,  Esq.,  was  in¬ 
vited  to  preside,  and  the  discussion  was 
prefaced  by  prayer  offered  by  Kev.  Prof. 
Squire.  Mr.  Dodge  presented  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  meeting  in  a  few  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  of  great  force  and  practical  value. 
He  adduced  the  example  of  an  energetic 


mother  now  living,  who  for  the  purpose 
intended,  first  fitted  herself  for  the  duty 
by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  and  science,  and  then  educated 
her  own  sous,  some  three  or  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  who  now  occupy  high  positions  in 
the  Church  and  the  world. 

Dr.  Peaslee  was  invited  to  express  his 
views,  matured  by  long  observation,  on 
the  physical  aspects  of  female  education, 
which  he  did  to  a  considerable  extent, 
illustrating  by  his  statements,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  import<ance  of  physical  health,  in 
order  to  a  fiill  intellectual  development. 
Without  such  corresponding  physical 
training  and  health,  mental  culture  of  a 
high  order  must  prove  a  failure.  The 
health  of  the  body  would  break  down 
under  the  strong  action  of  the  mental 
powers. 

Mr.  Abbot,  the  Principal  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  requested  to  present  his  views. 
He  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  female  educa¬ 
tion.  He  had  visited  different  countries 
in  Europe,  in  vain,  to  discover  some 
model  institution  where  the  facilities  for 
1  female  education  were  at  all  adequate  to 
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the  high  staiidaril  of  attainment  afforded  qnired,  why  it  was  that  so  few,  if  any 
to  young  men  ill  colleges  and  universities,  young  ladies,  continued  to  pursue  their 
No  such  fitting  institution  had  been  es-  education  in  the  languages  and  sciences 
tablished  or  endowed  with  ample  means,  as  resident  graduates  in  our  best  semina- 
provided  with  instructors,  wdth  scientific  ries,  as  young  men  often  do  ?  The  an- 
apparatus,  lectures,  and  libraries,  such  as  swer  which  the  gentleman  gave  to  his 
are  found  in  colleges  for  young  men.  own  question  was,  that  the  physical 
The  same  was  true  in  this  country.  He  health  of  most  young  ladies,  impaired  by 
was  desirous  that  collegiate  female  insti-  their  previous  studies,  would  not  admit  of 
tutions  should  be  established  in  this  coun-  it.  It  w’as  viewed  as  desirable,  if  health 
try,  modeled  in  the  most  approved  form,  w’ould  allow  of  the  mental  labor, 
with  ample  means  and  facilities  for  the  This  brief  and  iinpeiTect  sketch,  thus 
full  development  of  the  female  intellect,  far  and  more,  is  alike  due  to  the  occasion, 
such  as  are  provided  and  enjoyed  by  the  to  the  lady  personages  at  whose  invita- 
young  men  of  our  own  country  in  its  tion  the  meeting  was  held,  to  the  gentle- 
most  favored  colleges.  men  who  expressed  their  views,  to  the 

Professor  Henry  H.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  the  Principal  of  the  Institute,  and  to  the  im- 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  was  also  in-  portant  cause  of  female  culture,  physical, 
vited  to  express  his  views  of  female  men-  moral,  and  intellectual, 
tal  culture,  which  he  did  w’ith  great  beau-  The  provisions'and  facilities  for  the  de- 
ty  and  force  of  language  and  statement,  velopment  of  the  female  mind  have  been 
He  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  a  care-  vastly  multiplied  within  the  last  ha'f-cen- 
ful  and  earnest  culture  of  all  the  mental  |  tury,  and  even  within  the  last  quarter  of 
]K)wer8,  giving  them  all  a  well-balanced  de-  [  a  century.  Hut  there  are  none  too  many, 
velopment ;  i)articularly  the  imagination  1  none  of  too  high  an  order,  and  none  be- 
should  be  trained,  cultivated,  controlled,  I  yond  the  wants,  the  capacities,  and  the 
and  subjected  to  a  careful  and  wise  disci-  j  achievements  of  the  female  mind.  The 
jfiine  of  all  its  powers.  He  dwelt  upon  !  world  is  on  the  move,  and  the  human  in- 
the  educational  duties  of  the  present  j  tellect  is  on  the  march  ;  but  it  is  no  long- 
generation,  and  claimed  that  it  was  j  er  “  the  march  of  mind,”  but  the  rush  of 
bound,  rightfully,  truly,  and  faithfully,  j  mind,  and  on  the  great  race  course  of  hu- 
to  educate  the  coming  generation  now  j  man  progre.ss  in  knowledge  and  expans- 
risiug,  to  appear  on  the  great  stage  of  j  ive  learning,  the  female  intellect  has  a 
human  activities,  to  guide  this  world’s  i  just  claim  to  a  fair  field  .and  no  hindrance 
great  affairs  in  its  onward  progress  to-  on  the  jiart  of  their  countrymen.  But 
ward  the  coming  ages.  j  nicnt.al  culture  is  far  in  advance  of  j>hysi- 

Professor  lioswell  D.  Hitchcock,  also  j  c.al  educ.at ion.  The  body  is  the  workshop 
of  the  Union  Seminary,  gave  expression  i  of  the  mind,  and  needs  to  be  a  strong 
to  his  views  of  female  culture  in  strong  j  and  well-built  edifice  to  endure  the  activi- 
and  graceful  language  and  sentiment. ;  ties  of  its  laborious  inhabit.ant.  The  hu- 
Ile  struck  with  a  master-hand,  the  educa-  j  man  “  harp  of  a  thousand  strings”  will 
tional  chords  of  patriotism,  love  of  coun- 1  get  out  of  tune  unless  well  cared  for. 
try,  of  liberty,  an  open  Bible  and  free  '  Many  such,  once  exquisitely  tuned,  for 
institutions,  civil  and  religions,  which  i  want  of  care,  now  lie  all  unstrung  and  in 
had  been  planted  and  defended  by  our  shattered  ruins. 

pilgrim  fathers  of  the  revolution.  His  al-  The  observ.ant  eye  may  often  see  many 
lusions  to  the  present  mighty  struggle  human  forms,  beautiful  in  structure,  in 
iiow^  being  waged  under  Providence  by  a  aspect,  and  grace  of  movement,  and  much 
stem  and  imperative  necessity  in  defense  admired,  but  quite  too  fragile  to  bear 
and  support  of  this  best  of  all  hum.an  i  up  under  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  in¬ 
governments,  was  received  with  warm  ap-  cident  to  human  life.  There  is  poetry 
plause.  The  rising  generation  should  be  and  romance,  and  bright  skies  and  sunny 
educated  in  these  great  and  vital  princi-  days,  but  there  is  also  prose  and  blank 
jdes,  and  their  minds  and  hearts  be  ira-  verse,  and  cloudy  skies  and  stormy  days, 
bued  with  high  and  noble  sentiments  on  and  dark  p.assages  in  life’s  journey,  and  it 
this  subject.  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  be  ready  for 

Other  gentlemen  briefly  expressed  life’s  allotments  whether  prosperous  or 
their  views.  One  gentleman,  long  con-  adverse.  A  fragile  form,  a  delicate  phy- 
nected  with  State  educational  affairs,  in-  sical  frame,  and  poor  health,  are  quite 
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inadequate  to  the  grave,  practical  duties 
of  human*  life.  Tliis  is  often  sadly  true 
in  the  lem.ale  world.  Not  a  few  in  that 
class  of  humanity,  although  titled  by 
birth,  education,  high  culture  in  all  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  which  adorn 
life,  and  .attract  admiration,  yet  often 
droo|),  and  wither,  and  perish,  like  the 
morning  rose'  plucked  from  its  stem,  and 
.all  for  want  of  a  careful  jdiysical  training. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  Providence,  but  the 
culpable  neglect  of  parents,  or  of  the  per¬ 
sons  themselves.  It  is  a  want  of  exer¬ 
cise,  and  enough  of  it  in  the  open  air,  a 
full  indation  of  the  lungs,  and  an  active 
movement  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
to  impart  health,  and  strength,  and  vigor 
of  body,  and  a  full  dow  of  life’s  vitalities. 
Added  to  this,  there  is  only  needed  well- 
endowed  collegi.ate  institutes  with  all  the 
rctpiisitc  facilities  for  mental  develo]>- 
ment,  so  that  our  fair  countrywomen 
might  climb  the  steeps  of  learning  and 
science  to  any  hight  their  ambition  might 
aspire.  Wo  might  then  ere  long,  be  able 
to  count  up  among  them,  not  a  few  Mrs. 
Sigourneys,  Elizabeth  Harrett  Brown¬ 
ings,  Felicia  Ilemans,  and  others,  whose 
talents  and  writings  adorn  our  common 
nature  and  bless  the  world. 

Such  an  institute,  with  such  facilities 
and  results,  it  is  proposed  to  model  and 
rear  upon  ^Murray  Hill,  where  the  corner¬ 
stone  is  already  laid,  and  a  magnificent 
edifice  erected,  and  where  the  |)roce8s  of 
educational  development  has  been  in  suc¬ 
cessful  jirogress  for  a  number  of  years 
under  the  wise  auspices  and  direction  of 
liev.  Gorham  D.  Abbot.  As  very  sug¬ 
gestive  allusions  were  made  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  a  somewhat  matured  plan  of  this 
character,  we  present  a  biief  outline 
sketch  of  its  general  |>ortralture  from 
memoranda  which  we  obtained. 

1.  “  The  .\bbot  Collegiate  Institute  for 
Young  Ladies”  was  connnenced  in  this  city  in 
the  fall  of  1843,  eighteen  years  ago.  It  was 
continued  by  successive  removals,  until  the  edi¬ 
fice  known  as  the  “Spingicr  Institute,”  on 
Union  Square,  was  erected  for  it  in  1848. 

Since  its  removal  to  Fifth  Arenue,  it  has  re¬ 
sumed  its  original  name,  until,  as  has  long  been 
the  hope  and  design,  such  interest  may  be 
awakened  in  the  education  of  daughters,  that 
an  organization  worthy  of  the  object  should 
take  the  great  subject  in  charge,  and  place  it, 
or  something  better,  on  a  basis  worthy  of  the 
name  of 

“  The  Univeksitt  for  Yocko  Ladies, 

In  the  City  of  New-York.” 

VOL.  LV.— XO.  8 


2.  The  present  faculty  of  instruction  and 
government  embraces  twenty-two.  Occasional 
lecturers  and  instructors  increase  the  number 
to  at  lea.st  twenty-five. 

8.  The  Departments  of  Instruction  are : 

(1.)  The  elementary  branches. 

(2.)  Mathematical  courses;  algebra,  geome¬ 
try,  trigonometry. 

(8.)  Language :  English,  French,  Latin,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  there  have  been  pu¬ 
pils  in  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

(4.)  Natural  science,  including  natural  his¬ 
tory,  natural  philosophy,  cfiemistry,  geology, 
botany,  and  astronomy,  with  some  instruction 
in  mineralogy  and  conchology. 

(6.)  Mental  science.  A  thorough  course  of 
training  in  a  knowledge  of  mental  powers 
and  exercises,  and  a  systematic  training  and 
discipline  of  the  leading  powers. 

(6.)  Moral  science:  the  evidences  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  the  Bible  as  a  clas-sic,  history,  literatiii-e, 
aesthetics,  and  domestic  economics. 

4.  It  is  deemed  dcsiralde  to  have  the  entire 
property  and  interest  of  the  institution  vested 
in  a  hoard  of  trustee.s  under  an  act  of  incorpo¬ 
ration.  So  that  future  donations  to  its  treasury, 
library,  cabinets,  or  gallery  of  art,  from  fathers 
or  mothers,  or  any  source,  may  inure  solely  to 
the  benefit  of  the  institution  and  its  pupils,  and 
not  to  an  individual. 

6.  The  course  of  education  in  the  Collegiate 
Department  contemplates  a  four  years’  course, 
as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  schedule  ; 
with,  however,  such  modifications  as  the  ad¬ 
vancing  interest  in  education,  and  a  longer 
course  fur  young  ladies,  may  admit 

6.  Thcie  are,  and  have  been  for  ^  oars,  regu¬ 
lar  courses  of  lectures  in  natvral  mence,  name¬ 
ly,  natural  fiistory,  natural  philosophy,  chemis¬ 
try,  frotany,  geology,  and  astronomy. 

*7.  The  philosophical  apparatus  should  ts*  as 
extensive  and  valu.able  as  that  in  any  college  or 
university  in  our  land. 

At  present,  in  the  departments  of  pneumatics, 
electricity,  and  microscopy,  it  is  believed  there 
is  no  institution  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
bcticr  supplied.  The  chemical  laboratory  is 
very  respectable  in  its  appointments.  But  the 
means  of  illustration  in  various  branches  of 
science,  and  the  aid  of  cabinets,  should  be 
greatly  enlarged. 

The  ladies  of  New-York,  and  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  for  daughters,  should  have 
access  to  as  good  a  telescope  as  there  is  in  the 
world. 

8.  The  course  of  instruction  should  he  some¬ 
what  different  from  that  in  any  of  our  colleges 
for  young  men.  The  development  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  mind  in  both 
cases  are  the  same.  Mathematical  discipline  is 
as  important  for  tlie  mind  of  woman  as  for  tliat 
of  man.  A  knowledge  of  language  requires  the 
same  training  and  discipline.  Instrucuon  in 
the  great  facts,  phenomena,  and  laws  of  nature 
is  the  same. 

But  there  is  a  wide  range  of  instruction  and 
discipline  whicli  is  a  specialty  for  woman,  and 
27 
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she  deserres,  and  her  mission  in  life  demands, 
privileges  not  a  whit  inferior,  in  costliness  and 
extent,  to  those  which  man  enjoys. 

9.  It  is  believed  that  the  expense  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  son  in  any  of  our  highest  colleges, 
is  greater  than  that  for  a  daughter  in  our  best 
institutions.  A  comparative  statement  of  the 
expense  bestowed  upon  the  young  gentlemen 
in  the  Free  Academy  of  our  city,  and  that  for 
the  education  of  their  sisters,  will  forcibly  ex¬ 
hibit  tliis. 

10.  Mr.  Abbot,  the  principal,  has  been  for 
the  last  eighteen  yearn  almost  exclusively  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  enterprise  in  our  city.  About 
twenty  years  of  bis  life  have  been  devoted 
mainly  to  the  education  of  daughters. 

11.  In  this  city  there  have  been,  it  is  believ¬ 
ed,  more  than  two  thousand  young  ladies  under 
Mr.  Abbot’s  instruction.  During  his  educa¬ 
tional  life,  he  has  had,  perhaps,  double  that 
number  under  bis  care. 

During  the  last  eighteen  years,  there  have 
been  connected  with  this  institution  more  than 
two  thousand  pupils.  There  have  graduated. 


[Marcl), 

after  completing  the  prescribed  course  of  this 
institution,  with  varying  degrees  of  proficiency 
such  as  exists  in  all  colleges,  more  than  two 
hundred.  These  young  ladies  have  come  from 
almost  every  State  and  territory  in  the  Union. 

There  have  been  trained  as  teachers,  who  are 
now  filling  responsible  and  important  stations 
in  private  tniUon,  or  in  the  higher  seminaries  of 
our  land,  a  large  number  of  teachers. 

Almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  South  and 
West,  has  had  delegations  visiting  the  institu¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  introduce  elsewhere  some 
of  its  principles  and  modes  of  education. 

This  brief  sketch  and  proj^’amme  of  a 
female  collegiate  institute  is  placed  on 
our  pages  as  suggestive  of  combined  in¬ 
terest  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  female  culture,  not  merely  in  New- 
York,  the  great  commercial  city  of  this 
western  w’orld,  but  in  other  cities  over 
this  continent  in  years  to  come,  as  an 
honored  example  to  other  countries. 


From  Chamberi'i  Journal. 
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Louis  Henry  Joseph  de  Bourron,  [ 
Duke  of  Bourbon  and  Prince  de  Conde, 
was  born  April  13th,  1756,  only  son  of 
Louis  Joseph,  Prince  de  Conde,  and  de¬ 
scendant,  in  the  direct  line,  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Conde,  the  greatest  military  genius 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  lie  was  ed¬ 
ucated  for  the  army;  but  not  relishing 
the  restricted  life  of  an  academy,  he  ran 
away  from  his  teachers,  and  for  some 
time  played  the  knight-truant.  At  the 
early  age  of  fifteen,  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  Princess  Louise  of  Orleans,  whose 
hand,  however,  was  refused  to  him  by 
her  father.  The  Princess  was  sent,  for 
greater  security,  to  a  monastery ;  but 
her  young  lover,  nothing  daunted,  scaled 
the  walls  of  the  sacred  retreat,  and  lead¬ 
ing  away  his  bride,  married  her  secretly. 
The  union  was  not  happy.  The  Princess, 
soon  after  her  marriage,  entered  into 
various  intrigues,  one  of  which  led  the 
young  husband  into  a  duel  with  the 
Count  d’ Artois,  afterward  King  Charles 
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X.  The  provocation  occurred  at  a  bal 
masque  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  Count,  having  a  lady  on  his  arm, 
was  follow’ed  by  the  Princess,  who,  from 
motives  of  jealousy,  seized  his  hand,  at¬ 
tempting  to  speak  to  him.  Not  know¬ 
ing  his  interlocutor,  the  Count  in  his 
turn  grasped  the  mask  of  his  fair  follow¬ 
er,  who,  suddenly  turning  round,  broke 
the  string,  and  thus  was  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  whole  assembly.  A  challenge 
from  the  Prince  de  Conde  to  the  Count 
d’Artois  was  the  immediate  result.  The 
duel  took  place  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ; 
and  both  {larties  having  been  slightly 
wounded,  it  had  no  further  consequences 
but  a  separation  of  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  civil 
disturbances  in  Paris,  the  Prince  quitted 
France,  in  July,  17^9,  and  retired  to 
Brussels.  Declaring  it  his  firm  opinion 
that  the  revolutionary  fever  could  be 
easily  cured  by  a  few  “  whifib  of  grape- 
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shot,”  he  forthwith  set  to  organize  a 
small  army  of  emigrants,  the  command 
of  which  was  taken  by  his  father.  He 
himself  prepared  to  lead  the  cavalry ; 
while  his  son,  the  Duke  d’Enghlen,  only 
offspring  of  the  ill-fated  union  with  Louise 
of  Orleans,  took  a  subordinate  command. 
Beaten  in  all  directions,  father,  son,  and 
grandfather  had  to  leave  the  field  of 
battle,  and  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
Prince  de  Conde  went  to  England,  his 
father  to  Russia,  and  the  young  Duke 
d’Enghien  to  Ettenheim,  in  the  duchy  of 
Baden,  to  make  love  to  the  fair  Princess 
of  Roh.an-Rochcfort,  and  to  meet  a  miser¬ 
able  end  in  the  ditch  of  the  fortress  of 
Vincennes. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  his 
only  son  was  a  fearful  stroke  to  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  who  had  only  just  be¬ 
gun  to  find  c.alin  in  the  quiet  rural  re¬ 
treat  of  Wanstead,  Essex.  With  that 
impetuosity  for  which  his  race  w.as  dis¬ 
tinguished,  he  now  again  rushed  into  ex¬ 
citement,  seeking  solace  for  his  troubles 
in  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  town. 
At  the  greenroom  of  Covent  Garden  he 
met  Sophia  Dawes,  the  daughter  of  a 
fisherman  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  woman 
of  great  natural  tact  and  of  masculine 
strength  of  mind,  who  to  the  charms  of 
beauty  united  those  of  singular  conver¬ 
sational  powers.  A  wealthy  foreigner, 
who  had  for  a  time  contemplated  m^ing 
her  his  wife,  had  placed  her  for  several 
years  at  one  of  the  first  academies  of 
the  metropolis,  where  she  succeeded  in 
mastering  many  accomplishments.  These 
advantages,  assisted  by  an  exquisite  na¬ 
tural  grace,  soon  made  her  the  center 
of  a  host  of  admirers.  She  lived  in 
sumptuous  style  at  Turnham  Green,  fol¬ 
lowing.  the  profession  of  the  stage  more 
for  her  own  amusement  th.an  for  the  sake 
of  the  salary.  The  Prince  de  Conde 
had  no  sooner  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Sophia  Dawes  than  he  became  vio¬ 
lently  enamoured  of  her.  I^aying  his 
whole  wealth  at  her  feet,  he  entreated 
her  to  put  herself  under  his  protection. 
She  consented,  but  under  the  condition, 
that  her  position  should  not  be  made 
public. 

In  the  suite  of  the  Prince  de  Conde 
was  a  brave  young  soldier,  the  Baron 
de  Feucheres,  of  good  family,  but  in 
greatly  reduced  circumstance.s,  who  had 
to  thank  the  Prince  from  being  saved 
from  misery  and  almost  starvation  in 


a  foreign  country.  On  this  young  no¬ 
bleman  Sophia  Dawes  set  her  eyes,  and 
having  made  his  acquaintance,  told  him 
a  romantic  tale,  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the 
Prince  by  an  English  lady,  and  that  her 
father  having  lately  acknowledged  her, 
intended  to  take  her  back  to  France, 
should  circumstances  permit  it.  The  ro¬ 
mance  had  its  effect  on  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  impre.^sive  Frenchman;  he 
offered  his  hand  to  the  fair  lady,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  Sophia  Dawes 
became  the  Baroness  de  Feucheres.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  occurred  the  overthrow 
of  Na|^K)leon,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  followed  by  the  reinsl.allment 
of  the  Condes  into  all  their  former  pos¬ 
sessions  and  dignities,  with  many  addi¬ 
tional  honors  and  pensions.  The  Ba¬ 
roness  de  Feucheres,  not  chosing  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  comedy  any  longer,  now  threw 
off  the  mask  toward  her  husband,  in¬ 
forming  him  frankly  that  she  was  the 
“  friend”  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  lie 
left  her  in  disgust ;  but  was  too  much 
attached  to  his  old  benefactor  to  take 
any  steps  for  separation  or  public  ex¬ 
posure.  The  Prince,  after  his  return  to 
France,  led  a  sort  of  roving  life,  but  at 
his  father’s  death,  in  1818,  settled  down 
on  his  magnificent  domain  of  Chantilly, 
where  the  Baroness  also  soon  installed 
herself. 

The  noble  mansions  and  grounds  of 
Chantilly,  once  the  residence  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  Montmorency,  were  given  by  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  Great  Conde ;  the  illustrious 
General  here  sjwnt  his  latter  years,  in 
the  society  of  Racine,  Boileau,  Bossuet, 
and  other  literary  men  of  his  age.  He 
w.as  also  honored  by  frequent  visits  from 
the  King  himself,  one  of  which  was  ren¬ 
dered  memorable  by  the  suicide  of  Vatel, 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  cooks,  who  ran 
himself  through  with  a  sword,  because 
his  master’s  dinner  was  left  imperfect 
by  the  non -arrival  of  a  basket  of  fish. 
Conde’s  descendants  continued  here  till 
the  revolution  of  1789,  when  the  sans¬ 
culottes  got  possession,  and  the  domain 
was  sold  as  public  property.  The  Res¬ 
toration  brought  it  again  to  the  family, 
the  head  of  which  improved  and  em¬ 
bellished  the  mansion  to  a  high  degree. 
When  it  came  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  Prince  and  Madame  de  Feucheres, 
it  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
estates  in  France.  The  chateau,  stand- 
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in<r  in  the  midst  of  a  benntifnl  lake, 
was  surronnded  by  vast  grounds,  laid 
out  in  gardens,  lawns,  parterres,  islands, 
grottos,  and  picturesque  walks  ;  and  be¬ 
yond  extended  the  old  forest  of  Chan¬ 
tilly,  w’ith  its  noble  oaks,  rivers,  canals, 
and  hunting-fields,  covering  nearly  eight 
thousand  acres  of  ground. 

The  Prince  having  had  no  other  child¬ 
ren  by  his  divorced  wife  than  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  owning 
no  nearer  blood-relations  than  some  cou¬ 
sins  of  the  House  of  Rohan-Rochefort, 
the  Baroness,  after  a  wdiile,  jtersnaded 
him  to  make  a  will  in  her  favor,  leav¬ 
ing  her  the  whole  of  his  landed  and  per¬ 
sonal  property.  The  infatuated  old  man 
consented  to  all  that  was  asked  of  him  ; 
but  the  news  of  the  affair  coming  to 
the  ears  of  one  of  the  Rohans,  the  Ba¬ 
roness  had  a  broad  hint  conveyed  to  her 
that  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  quiet  possession  of  the  immense  heri¬ 
tage.  The  threat  was  imprudent  on  the 
part  of  the  eager  heir  of  the  Prince,  for 
the  Baroness  had  no  sooner  received  the 
message  than  she  thotight  of  means  to 
frustrate  the  design  of  her  etiemies,  and 
soon  hit  npon  an  extraordinary  expedient 
to  gain  her  desired  end.  By  counseling 
the  Prince  to  bequeath  a  share  of  the 
property  to  a  ])oweiful  relative  of  his 
own,  she  secured  an  influence  of  a  most 
important  character  for  the  eventual  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  share  appropriated  to  herself. 
The  scheme  succeeded  to  her  wish.  A  will 
was  made  out,  by  which  the  domain  of 
Chantilly  and  other  estates  were  destin¬ 
ed  to  a  younger  son  of  Louis  PhilipjM?, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  in  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  might  well  have  looked  for 
some  share  of  the  Prince’s  fortune,  but 
whose  acquisition  of  it  in  this  particular 
way  is  to  be  regretted.  During  these 
proceedings,  the  Prince  de  Conde  be¬ 
came  restless.  He  stated  publicly  that 
he  h.ad  known  no  peace  of  mind  since 
this  Altai  demand  to  make  his  will  had 
been  pressed  upon  him.  He  passed  whole 
nights  without  sleep;  and  the  quiet  re¬ 
treat  of  Chantilly  was  often  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  angry  words  between 
him  and  Madame  de  Feucheres.  Incau¬ 
tious  expressions  often  escaped  liim  in 
resence  of  the  servants,  who  once  heard 
im  exclaim  ;  “  My  death  is  the  only 
thing  they  look  for.”  Another  day  he 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  say  to  M. 
de  Surval,  his  steward  :  “Once  they 
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shall  have  obtained  from  mo  what  they 
de.sire,  my  life  may  be  in  jeopardy.”  On 
the  29lh  of  August,  1829,  M.  de  Surval 
was  witness  to  a  terrible  scene  between 
the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the  Baroness 
de  Feucheres.  “Madame,”  cried  the  old 
man,  “  it  is  horrible,  atrocious,  thus  to 
put  a  knife  to  my  throat  to  make  me 
do  a  thing  you  know  I  abhor  and, 
seizing  her  hand,  he  added,  with  a  sig¬ 
nificant  gesture  :  “  Well,  then,  plunge 
the  knife  in  at  once — plunge  it !”  The 
passion  of  the  I’rince  de  Conde  was  too 
extreme  to  bo  of  long  duration.  After 
he  had  signed  the  will,  he  fell  into  a 
sort  of  stupor,  from  which  he  was  scarce¬ 
ly  aroused  by  the  thunder  of  the  cannon 
of  July,  1830,  which  drove  his  friend  and 
relative,  Charles  X.,  from  the  throne  of 
France. 

The  revolution  had  been  but  just  com¬ 
pleted,  when  dark  rumors  began  to  cir¬ 
culate  about  the  chateau  of  St.  Leu,  near 
Chantilly,  where  the  Prince  de  Conde 
had  taken  up  his  residence.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 
of  August,  his  Highness  had  been  found 
bleeding  over  the  eye,  and  had  ordered 
his  valet  to  sleep,  for  the  future,  at  the 
door  of  his  bedroom.  Some  days  after, 
the  Prince  was  visited  by  the  new  Queen, 
who  brought  him  the  star  of  the  legion  of 
honor;  but  he  was  silent  and  embarrassed. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  horse¬ 
man  was  seen  riding  toward  the  chateau, 
and  at  night  was  secretly  introduced  into 
the  Prince’s  bedchamber.  The  l  ider  was 
M.  de  Choulot,  a  secret  agent  of  his 
Highness ;  and,  from  some  w  ords  he 
droj)pcd,  it  w’as  surmised  that  the  Prince 
intended  escaping  from  France,  to  get 
out  of  reach  of  Madame  de  Feucheres. 
The  next  morning,  the  26th  of  August, 
a  violent  scone  took  place  between  the 
Prince  and  Madame,  which  was,  however, 
hushed  up,  to  some  extent,  by  the  latter. 
Nothing  extraordinary  transpired  during 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  dinner  was  ap¬ 
parently  cheerful,  and  was  followed,  as 
usual,  by  a  game  of  cards;  the  Prince 
played  whist  with  the  Baroness  and  two 
visitors,  criticised  some  movements,  lost 
money,  and  did  not  ]».ay,  saying :  “  To¬ 
morrow.”  The  morrow  was  never  to 
come ! 

His  Highness  was  attended  to  his  bed¬ 
room  by  I^ecomte,  his  valet ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  inquiring,  “At  what  hour  does  mon- 
seigneur  wish  that  I  should  enter  the 
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room  to-morrow  ?”  replied,  “  At  eight  ' 
o’clock,”  with  his  usual  tranquillity.  So 
the  valet  went  away,  locking  the  door  of 
the  outer  dressing-room,  as  was  his  cus¬ 
tom.  The  Prince  de  Conde’s  bed-chamber 
had  two  doors — the  one  opening  upon 
this  dressing-room,  which  led  to  the  great 
corridor  of  the  chateau,  and  the  other 
])a88ing  on  to  a  private  staircase,  leading 
to  a  lobby  where  the  apartments  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Feucheres  were  situated.  The 
former  door  w-as  locked  by  the  valet  on 
the  night  of  the  26th  August,  but  the 
latter  rein.ained  unfastened.  The  watch¬ 
men  and  game-keepers,  during  the  night, 
made  their  usual  rounds  in  the  park,  and 
through  the  chateau,  but  nothing  unusual 
happened.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
the  valet  knocked  at  his  master’s  door,  at 
eight  o’clock,  according  to  orders,  lie 
found  the  lock  fastened  insitle,  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  from  the  Prince.  After 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  Lecomte  went 
away  to  call  M.  Bonnie,  his  Highness’s 
physician.  The  two  knocked  again,  as 
loud  as  possible,  but  still  no  answer.  Sur¬ 
prised  and  very  uneasy,  they  both  went 
down  to  Madame  de  Feucheres.  “  I  will 
run  up  directly,”  she  said;  “when  he 
hears  my  voice,  he  will  reply;”  and  she 
ran  out  from  her  room  half-undressed. 
On  coming  to  the  I’rince’s  door,  with 
M.  Bonnie  and  Lecomte,  “  Open  the 
door,  mouseigneur,”  she  cried  ;  “  open 
the  door;  c’c«<  moil'"  She  repeated  the 
summons,  but  all  remained  silent  within. 
The  alarm  now  began  to  spread  through 
the  chateau.  Many  servants  came  run¬ 
ning  up ;  an  iron  bar  was  brought,  aud 
the  door  of  the  bedroom  was  broken 
open.  Then  an  extraordinary  spectacle 
resented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  all  the 
ystatnlers. 

The  room  was  dark,  the  window-shut¬ 
ters  being  completely  closed,  and  only  a 
faint  glimmer  of  light  was  ju’oceeding 
from  a  small  candle  in  the  tirepLace,  hid¬ 
den  by  a  metal  screen.  When  the  eyes 
had  been  accustomed  to  this  dim  light,  it 
was  seen  that  the  Prince  was  standing 
against  the  window,  as  if  listening  intent¬ 
ly  to  something  outside.  But  still  he 
sjwke  not.  Then  the  valet  oj>ened  one 
of  the  shutters,  and  a  frightful  sight  burst 
upon  all.  The  I*rince  do  Conde  was 
hanging  from  the  window-clasp,  his  feet 
just  above  the  ground.  •  Madame  de 
Feucheres  sank  groaning  into  an  arm-chair. 
“  Monseigneur  is  dead,”  cried  the  bewil- 


'  dered  domestics ;  and  all  the  denizens  of 
I  the  chateau  stood  wailing  in  sight  of  the 
j  corpse  of  the  last  of  the  Condes. 

I  The  body  of  the  Prince  was  fastened  to 
the  clasp  of  the  northern  window  with 
two  handkerchiefs,  passed  one  within  the 
other.  One  of  these  hung  loosely  over 
the  window-clasp  ;  the  other  surrouuded 
the  head,  supporting  the  base  of  the 
lower  jaw.  There  was  no  running-knot 
on  the  handkerchief  around  the  he.ad  ;  it 
i  did  not  press  on  the  wind])ipe,  and  left 
j  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  completely 
!  uncovered.  It  was  also  so  loose  that, 

[  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  take  the 
body  down,  the  valet  put  his  fingers  be¬ 
tween.  All  this  was  very  extraordinary, 
and  greatly  surprised  the  bystanders.  So, 
also,  did  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Prince; 
his  face  was  deadly  pale ;  the  tongue  did 
not  protrude  from  the  mouth,  but  only 
pressed  against  the  lips ;  the  h.ands  were 
firmly  closed,  the  knees  bent,  and,  what 
was  most  surprising  of  all,  the  points  of 
the  toes  touched  the  carpet.  Great  was 
the  marvel  among  the  domestics;  but, 
though  many  a  whisper  was  heard,  nb- 
body  dared  to  speak  his  suspicions.  The 
magistrates  and  jiolice  arrived  soon,  and 
copious  reports  were  drawn  up  reg.arding 
the  state  in  which  the  body  of  the  Prince 
de  Conde  h.ad  been  found,  the  evidence 
of  the  servants,  aud  the  situation  of  the 
bed-chamber  of  the  deceased. 

No  sooner  had  the  cold  body  of  the 
Prince  been  taken  down  from  the  win¬ 
dow-clasp,  than  the  household  of  St.  Leu 
began  to  feel  the  hand  of  a  new'  master. 
“  Every  thing  here  belongs  to  Madame 
de  Feucheres,”  was  the  order  given  in 
all  directions;  and  each  servant  in  the 
place  received  careful  instructions  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  property  of  the  Baroness.  The 
docile  hoiistdiold,  long  under  the  partial 
sway  of  the  Baroness,  forthwith  began  to 
comprehend  the  new  duties;  and  the  ma¬ 
gisterial  inquiries  concerning  the  Prince’s 
death  were  almost  unanimously  replied  to 
in  the  sense  that  he  minst  have  died  by 
his  own  hand.  The  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary  purport  was  nevertheless  strongs 
liomanzo,  the  prince’s  footman,  who  had 
taken  down  the  corpse,  dejiosed  that  he 
had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  untying 
the  knot  from  the  window-clasp,  so  skill¬ 
fully  had  it  been  fastened,  and  so  strong¬ 
ly  drawn  through  the  bolt.  Now,  it  was 
notorious  to  every  one  of  the  Prince’s 
servants,  that  his  highness's  awkwardness 
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in  tying  strings  was  so  great  that  he  was 
unable  even  to  fasten  his  own  shoe-laces, 
and  that  the  bow  of  his  cravat  had  to  be 
brought  round  to  him  at  the  two  ends  by 
his  valet  to  adjust  it  in  front.  This  was 
owing  to  a  physical  defect  impossible  to 
be  overcome,  the  Prince  having  received 
in  one  of  his  campaigns  a  sword-cut  over 
the  right  hand,  besides  having  his  left 
collar-bone  broken.  The  body  had  been 
jfound  in  a  state  of  very  incomplete  sus- 
^nsion,  and  it  seemed  all  but  impossible 
that  an  old  man,  who  was  scarcely  able 
to  walk,  should  have  had  the  courage  and 
energy  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  to 
effect  his  death.  His  bed,  too,  was  found 
moved  from  the  bottom  of  the  alcove 
where  it  always  stood ;  and  his  slippers 
were  carried  to  a  part  of  the  room  W'here 
they  had  never  been.  Two  candles  w’erc 
found  extinguished,  but  not  burned  out, 
on  the  chimney-piece.  Was  it  the  Prince 
who  extinguished  them,  before  commenc¬ 
ing  his  complicated  and  difficult  prepara¬ 
tions  for  self-destruction  ? 

^  Public  opinion  would  soon  have  left  off 
occupying  itself  with  the  Prince  de 
Conde’s  death,  had  not  its  memory  been 
revived  before  the  courts  of  justice  by  M. 
Louis  de  Rohan,  the  Prince’s  next  of  kin. 
This  nobleman  went  so  far  as  to  accuse 
Madame  de  Feucheres  of  fraud,  and 
boldly  demanded  the  nullity  of  the  testa¬ 
ment  He  caused  a  preliminary  investi¬ 
gation  to  be  made  before  the  court  of 
Pontoise,  and  then  removed  the  case  to 
the  superior  court  at  Paris,  where,  after 
endless  delays  and  postponements,  it  came 
on  finally  in  the  spring  of  1832,  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months.  In  spite  of  the 
long  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  j 
death  of  the  Prince,  the  trial  created  the 
most  intense  interest.  The  advocate  of  the 
Rohan  family,  M.  Hennequin,  in  a  brilliant 
speech,  unfolded  the  last  years  of  the  life  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  from  a  contrast 
between  the  well-known  legitimate  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  deceased,  and  the  tenor  of 
the  w'ill,  he  deduced  the  proof  of  the  dis 
position  of  the  property  having  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  fraudulent  means ;  in  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  suicide,  he  saw  the  proof  of 
assassination.  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  were  more 
than  alluded  to  in  the  speech;  and  the 
words  murder  and  conspiracy  were  all  but 
openly  pronounced.  However,  M.  Hen- 
nequin’s  eloquent  oration  was  replied  to 
by  a  still  more  forcible  speaker,  M.  Du- 
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pin.  He  represented  the  suit  of  the 
Hohans  as  a  mere  plot  got  up  by  the  re¬ 
actionary  legitimist  party  against  the  lib¬ 
eral  Orleans  family  and  their  friends ;  as 
an  effort  of  vengeance  which  all  the  par- 
tis.ans  of  the  revolution  ought  to  view 
with  indignation  and  contempt.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  judges  was  finally  against 
the  plaintiff. 

This  trial  completed  the  triumph  of 
Madame  de  Feucheres.  Petted  by  the 
court,  the  possessor  of  numerous  chateaux 
and  splendid  domains,  the  bestower  of 
patronage,  the  successful  speculator  at  the 
Exchange,  she  soon  became  the  idol  of  a 
society  that  seemed  to  have  completely 
forgotten  the  grave  accusations  heaped 
upon  her  a  short  time  previous.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  liaroness  did  not  seem  at 
case,  and  gradually  retired  from  the  bril¬ 
liant  throng  around  her  into  the  company 
of  grave-looking  priests.  Then  the  news 
came  that  she  had  become  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  ;  had  been  baptized  at  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette,  and  had  received,  after  full 
confession,  forgiveness  of  her  sins  from 
the  reverend  Pin  Rriant.  The  next 
which  was  he.ard  of  her  was,  that  she  was 
gradually  selling  all  her  splendid  do 
mains.  Tlie  Palace  Bourbon  was  bought 
by  the  government,  to  be  used  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  House  of  Deputies ; 
St.  Leu  was  purchased  by  a  minister  of 
the  crown ;  the  chateau  and  park  of 
Morfontaine  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
stockbroker,  and  Montmorency  became 
the  property  of  a  Hebrew  poet.  Numer¬ 
ous  chapels  and  convents,  all  more  or  less 
richly  endowed  by  the  pious  Baroness, 
sprang  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris; 
and  the  belief  gained  ground  that  she  in¬ 
tended  giving  the  whole  of  her  immense 
fortune  to  the  holy  Church  of  Rome. 
The  priests  in  her  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  shared  this  belief,  and  her  confessor 
especially  w’as  earnestly  and  daily  e.x- 
horting  her  to  make  a  will  to  this  effect ; 
this,  however,  she  seemed  unwilling  to 
do ;  and  being  more  and  more  pressed  on 
the  subject,  she  suddenly,  in  the  summer 
of  1840,  took  her  secret  departure  from 
Paris.  Having  traveled  through  part  of 
England,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  peaceful 
home  of  her  youth,  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  Baroness  at  last  settled  down  iri  Lon¬ 
don.  Here  she  was  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  lingering  only  a  few'  days,  died  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  January,  1841.  Her  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  without  pomp  in  the 
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cemetery  on  the  Harrow  Road,  where 
the  curious  visitor  may  yet  inspect  the 
grave.  By  a  last  will  and  testament, 
made  previous  to  her  departure  from 
France,  the  Baroness  left  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  remaining  property,  not 
given  to  the  Church,  and  which  amount¬ 
ed  still  to  above  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  a  child  of  ten  years  old, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  her  sisters,  who 
had  married  a  French  gentleman.  Though 
she  died  a  ferv’ent  Catholic,  she  left,  some 
landed  propeity,  which  she  had  purchased 
in  England,  to  a  Protestant  clergyman 
whom  she  had  known  in  early  lile.  To 
her  husband,  the  Baron  de  Foucheres, 
who  had  not  held  any  communication 
with  her  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  she  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  he,  however,  de¬ 
clined  to  accept.  The  same  refus.al  look 
place  on  the  part  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
the  ennnent  orator  and  politician,  whom 
the  baroness  made  one  of  the  e.vecutors 
of  her  will,  with  a  gift  of  four  thousand 
pounds.  lie  accepted  the  duty,  but  de¬ 
clined  the  legacy,  making  it  over  to  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  orphans  at 
Paris.  After  an  interval  of  more  than 
ten  years,  Frenchmen  felt  still  haunted 


by  the  shade  of  the  last  of  the  Condes. 
Of  all  the  immense  property  left  by  the 
testament  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  to 
Madame  de  Feucheres  and  the  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  not  a  fragment  belongs  at 
the  jiresent  time  to  them  or  their  heirs. 
The  Baroness  sold  every  part  of  her  share 
before  she  quitted  Prance ;  and  the  Prince 
W'as  compelled  to  sell  his  portion  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  present  imperial  government, 
ordering  the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans 
property  in  France.  Being  put  up  to 
public  auction,  the  estate  oi  Chantilly 
was  bought  by  two  English  gentlemen, 
partners  in  the  banking  concern  of  Coutts 
«fc  Co.  The  heart  of  the  last  of  the 
Condes  lies  still  enshrined  in  its  silver 
uiTi  in  the  chapel  of  the  chateau  ;  but  the 
church  itself  knows  no  more  the  sound 
of  vespers  and  mass.  The  memory  of 
the  Great  Conde,  and  the  greater  Louis- 
Quatorze,  and  the  greatest  Vatel,  is  al¬ 
ready  forgotten  in  the  bnsy  whirl  of  Stock 
E.vchange  news,  which  has  little  sympa¬ 
thy  with  famous  generals,  or  with  tyrant 
kings,  or  with  cooks  who  kill  themselves 
for  glory.  It  is  typical  of  modern  history 
that  the  family  of  Cond6  should  have 
given  way  to  the  family  of  Coutts. 
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IIaoknbach's  Histort  or  Curistian  Docture. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  of  this 
learned  and  valuable  work,  the  two  volumes  which 
embrace  it.  We  pive  the  title:  A  Text-Book  of  the 
HUtory  of  Doctrine*.  Ry  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbach, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle. 
The  Edinburgh  Translation  of  C.  W.  Birch.  Revis¬ 
ed,  with  large  additions,  from  the  Fourth  German 
Edition,  and  other  source's,  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
City  of  New-York.  Pages  478.  Vol.  1.  New- 
York:  Sheldon  k  Co.,  118  Nassau  street.  Boston: 
Gould  k  Lincoln. 

Volume  11.  of  the  same  work  Is  ready  to  issue 
from  the  press  of  the  same  publishers,  pages  588 ; 
with  a  copious  Index  of  great  value  to  the  student 
and  scholar,  of  86  pages. 

The  talents  and  acquirements  of  Prof.  Smith,  and 
his  varied  erudition  in  ecclesiastical  history.  In 
which  he  is  surpassed  by  few  if  any  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere,  amply  fit  him  for  the  work  which  he 


lias  so  well  performed,  in  the  careful  revision  of  this 
history  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Besides  the  revision  of  the  Edinburgh  translation, 
with  large  additions  from  the  fourth  German  edition, 
this  volume  also  contains  new  matter  from  Neandei:, 
Baur,  Giescler,  and  other  writers  on  the  history  of 
doctrines ;  full  supplements  to  the  Bibliography  of 
Hagenbach,  including  the  English  and  American 
literature;  and  also  new  sections  by  the  American 
editor,  amounting  to  more  than  sixty  pages,  on  por¬ 
tions  of  the  history,  not  fully  treated,  or  wholly  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  origiMhl,  namely,  on  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Theology,  the  French  School  of  Saumnr, 
English  Deism,  the  history  of  Theology  and  Philoso¬ 
phy  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  literature  of  English  and  American 
theology,  including  all  the  denominations,  is  very 
fully  given,  supplying  a  long-felt  desideratum  of 
ministers  and  students.  The  work,  in  this  form,  is 
more  complete  than  any  other  History  of  Doctrines. 
While  evangelical  in  its  general  tone,  it  is  likewise 
candid  and  impartial.  Professor  Schaff,  of  Mercers- 
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bnrf;,  said  of  the  first  Tolume,  to  which  the  additions 
wei\‘  much  less  full :  “  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
this  revised  translation  the  preference  over  even  the 
original.” 

Scholars  and  students  will  welcome  this  rich  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  stores  of  ecclesiastical  and  Ilihlical  i 
learning.  Ttie  Index,  filling  thirtv-siz  pages,  is  of 
rare  value  for  its  abundant  references  to  sources  of 
knowledge,  and  rendering  them  acccptal>le  and 
greatly  useful.  The  price  is  $2  per  volume. 

Memorial  Volume  of  the  First  Fiftt  Years  of 
TUB  Amebicax  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreion  Missions.  “  Large  designs,  systematic 
and  vigorous  exertions,  humble  dependence  on 
Cod,  and  entire  consecration  to  the  work,  should 
characterize  all  our  enterprises  for  the  salvation 
of  this  revolted  world.” — Resolve  of  the  Boards 
1  Fourth  Eilition.  Boston :  Published  by 
the  Board.  Missionary  House,  33  Pemberton 
iSijiiarc.  1861.  • 

This  Memorial  Volume  is  one  of  rare  value  and  in- 
ten*st  to  all  the  friends  of  Missions.  It  grasps  a  ludf 
a  century  of  .vears.  The  missionary  history  and  the 
events  which  it  records  scarcely  find  a  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  The  Board  was  organized 
in  our  native  town,  and  in  the  parlor  of  our  vener- 
a'cd  pastor  in  our  boyhood.  It  seems  but  a  while 
ago ;  but  a  vast  railway  train  of  events  have  rushed 
into  human  history  ance.  But  the  American  Board 
has  come  up  from  its  organization  and  grown  to  a 
colus.-ial  tree,  whose  roots  penetrate  tlic  moral  soil  in 
every  land,  and  whose  branches  wave  over  many  coun¬ 
tries  redolent  of  celestial  fruit,  which  are  for  the  heal- 
ingof  the  nations.  The  Memorial  has  been  admirably 
prepared  by  the  pen  of  the  veteran  and  venerable 
senior  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Rev.  Rufus  .-Voderson, 
D.D.,  who  has  stood  at  his  post  of  duty  for  thirt.v- 
eight  years  with  untiring  energy  and  incessant  labor, 
which  no  human  pen  will  ever  record.  A  copy  of 
ttiis  .Memorial  should  be  in  every  pastor's  library, 
and  in  the  hands  of  every  Christian  family,  to  tell  to 
the  present  and  rising  generations  what  wonders  ' 
God  hath  wrought  by  the  sacred  instrumentality  of 
this  Board  of  Missions. 

Mat's  Constitctional  History  of  E.noland,  since 
the  Accession  of  George  III.  176(1-1 860.  By 
Thomas  Erskini  Mat,  C.B.  Pages  484.  In  two 
VoU.  Boston:  Crosby  A  Nichols,  117  Washing¬ 
ton  street.  1 662. 

The  interesting  period  which  is  comprised  within 
the  grasp  of  this  History  of  England,  will  give  the 
work  an  additional  value  to  the  general  reader.  All 
that  concerns  the  history  of  our  fatherland,  the  home 
of  our  ancestors,  the  laws  by  which  they  were  gov- 
omed,  and  the  monarch  who  presided  over  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  olden  time,  can  hardly  fail  to  interest 
the  descendants  of  those  who  lived  during  those 
eventful  years. 

John  Brent.  By  Theodore  Wintiirop,  Author  of 
“Cecil  Dreeme.”  Pages  359.  Boston:  Ticknor 
A  Fields.  1862. 

Tins  nest  and  attractive  volume  is  among  the 
popular  issues  of  this  enterprising  house.  Tlie  good 
taste  and  judgment  which  seem  to  preside  over 
the  publia^d  works  issued  by  them,  arc  almost 
prima  faeU  evidence  to  tlie  reding  public  of  their 
literary  worth.  Mr.  Wintbrop’s  works  are  favorites 
with  the  reading  public,  as  the  demand  for  them 


would  seem  to  indicate.  The  style  is  lucid,  graphic* 
easy,  graceful,  with  few  redundant  words,  and  the 
story  well  told. 

Prof.  Agassiz's  Lecttrks. — This  gentleman,  who 
is  doubtless  the  greatest  naturalist  of  the  age,  has 
lieen  invited  by  the  Athciueum  Association  and  a 
number  of  our  distinguished  citizens  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  in  this  city.  W  e  have  often  listened 
with  delight  to  his  wonderful  delineations  of  the  an¬ 
imal  world,  denizens  of  the  sea  and  the  land,  with  as 
much  familiarity  of  acquaintance  with  their  lives  and 
liabits  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  among  them, 
lie  has  accepted  the  call,  and  has  chosen  for  his  sub¬ 
ject  “Evidences of  Divine  Thought  in  Nature,  as  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  order  of  successions  of  animal  life  in 
jawt  geological  periods.”  To  those  who  have  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  learned  professor,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  these  discourses  are  of  the  simplest  character. 
While  they  are  instructive  to  the  student,  they  are 
made  clear  to  the  understanding  of  all  cla&ses.  Tick¬ 
ets  to  the  discourse  of  six  lectures  may  be  obtained 
at  the  principal  bookstores.  The  first  lecture  will 
be  given  at  Irving  Hall  Monday  evening,  Feb.  17th. 

Gottsciialk's  Conckrt.s.  —  Mr.  Gott.schalk  has 
opened  a  series  of  brilliaut  concerts  at  Niblo's  Sa¬ 
loon.  He  is  winning  golden  opinions  from  a  numer¬ 
ous  auditory,  who  can  not  fail  to  admire  his  rising 
genius,  promising  a  long  career  of  success  in  the 
musical  world.  He  has  few  or  no  eijuals,  it  is  said,  as 
musical  artist.  In  his  youth  it  is  said  he  rivaled  Liszt 
in  the  rapidity  and  finish  of  his  execution  and  the 
wonderful  purity  and  originality  of  his  trills.  These 
traits  mark  the  man  a  genius,  and  years  will  only  de¬ 
velop  in  him  new  and  suprising  features.  In  two 
points  at  least  he  is  superior  to  Thalberg,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  soon  di.4tance  him  in  many 
others. 

A  Great  Meteor  in  Europe. — A  magnificent  me¬ 
teor  was  seen  in  the  heavens  above  a  great  extent  of 
Northern  Germany,  in  the  evening  of  .Ian.  3d.  It 
has  been  described  by  Prof.  Ueis,  in  his  “  Weekly 
Papers  on  Astronomy.”  It  was  simultuneou.sly  visi¬ 
ble  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munster,  De.'csan  and  other 
widely  distant  plaees.  At  Dessan,  its  appearance 
was  proceeded  by  a  sound  resembling  thunder.  It 
was  of  a  fiery  red  color,  and  equal  to  the  full  moon 
in  apparent  size,  with  a  radiance  so  extreme  as  to 
resemble  the  dawn  of  day.  Its  computed  hight 
from  the  earth's  surface  during  its  protractiNl  flight, 
was  29  miles.  It  must  have  been  witnessed  by  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  every  where  awak¬ 
ened  feeling  of  wonder  and  awe. 

Your  Children. — (’rates,  the  philosopher,  usi'd  to 
stand  in  the  highest  places  of  the  city,  and  cry  out 
to  the  inhabitants :  “  Why  do  you  toil  to  get  estates 
for  your  children,  when  you  take  no  care  of  their  ed¬ 
ucation  ?”  This  is,  as  Diogenes  said,  to  take  care  of 
the  shoe,  but  none  of  the  foot  that  is  to  wear  it — to 
take  great  |iain8  for  an  estate  for  your  childrtm,  but 
none  at  all  to  teach  them  bow  to  use  it;  that  is,  to 
take  great  care  to  undo  them;  but  none  to  make 
tliem  happy.  The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue 
must  be  instilled  and  dropped  into  them  by  such  de¬ 
grees,  and  in  such  a  measure,  as  they  are  capable  of 
receiving  tliem ;  fur  children  are  narrow-mouthed 
vessels,  and  a  great  deal  can  nut  be  poured  into  them 
at  once. 
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The  IIcNOttr  Mask.— The  late  Emprcas  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  it  is  well  known,  was  .so  pas.sionateIy  fond  of  danc¬ 
ing  that  the  excessive  indulgence  in  ihut  pa.stiine 
wrought  scriou.sly  on  her  constitution,  and  atHicted 
her  witli  u  pulmonary  complaint  from  which  she 
never  recovered.  During  the  winter  sca.son,  balls, 
routs,  and  bah  iiiasquei  followed  each  other  in  such 
rapid  succession  tliat  the  vicinity  of  the  Zimnoif 
Dt'oreez  (Winter  Palace)  looked  as  gay  and  lively 
as  do  the  public  places  during  the  Carnival  time  in 
Italy.  Freipicully  the  number  of  guests  invited, 
especially  at  the  bah  manqutt,  exceeded  a  couple  of 
thousand,  and  on  such  occasions  dancing  u.sually 
commenci.d  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  lasted  almost 
without  interruption  to  a  late  hour  (four  o’clock)  in 
the  morning.  During  the  whole  of  the  night  nearly 
all  the  carriages  of  the  guests  used  to  remain  sta¬ 
tioned  before  the  gate  of  the  palace,  waiting  the 
convenient  departure  of  the  respective  owners  or 
families. 

On  one  occasion  the  cold  was  so  intense  as  nearly 
to  freeze  to  death  the  poor  grooms  and  coachmen 
attending  on  the  vehicles  outside  the  palace-gate. 
Necciwity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  one  of  the 
fraternity  at  last  hit  u|>on  a  trick  to  relieve  their  com¬ 
mon  calamity,  lie  repaired  to  a  ncighlMiring  shop 
where  all  the  paraphermdia  of  masi|uerade  were  to 
be  had,  and  borrowing  a  mask,  domino,  etc.,  with 
which  he  decked  himst-lf,  he  walked  Ijoldly  up  the 
stairs,  (the  sentinel  naturally  taking  him  as  one  of 
Uic  im|>erial  guests ;)  he  entered  the  large  illumin¬ 
ated  hall,  where  from  the  rooms  to  the  right,  gay 
nm.sic  and  dancing  greeted  his  ear,  while  from  those 
on  the  left,  the  delicious  odor  of  savory  viands  and 
l>everage3  charmed  his  olfactory  organ.  As  may  Ite 
e.tsily  imagined,  he  followed  Ids  nose — as  the  say  ' 
ing  Ls — and  entering  the  refreshment-rooms,  he  made 
a  d'.Lsh  at  the  soliil  dislies  spread  out  upon  the  buffet 
l>efore  him,  Wiishing  them  down  with  tumblers  of 
wine  and  spirits  of  the  choicest  quality,  not  nc'glect- 
Ing  the  Imiling  coffee  and  chocolate  that  were  hi.s.sing 
a  welcome  to  him.  Having  thus  satisfied  and  warm 
cd  his  inner  man,  he  rushed  out  to  his  stand,  and 
handed  tlie  same  talisman  to  a  brother  eoachtnan, 
who  took  a  similar  view  of  the  entertaininenta,  and 
having  done  ample  ju.stiee  to  the  culinary  liberality 
of  the  palace,  revealed  the  secret  to  the  whole  fra¬ 
ternity,  who  one  by  one  availed  themselves  of  the 
contrivance  for  the  epicurean  festivity. 

The  Crown  Prince  (present  Emperor)  happening 
to  step  into  the  refrt  shment-rooms,  asked  the  stew¬ 
ard  how  the  company  were  enjoying  themselves  in 
his  department  “  Xot  very  particular,  your  high¬ 
ness,”  wa.s  the  reply,  “  with  the  exception  of  one 
ma.sk,  who  haring  emptied  dozens  of  wine  and 
spirits,  and  devoured  upward  of  thirty  turkeys  and 
other  fowl,  had  washed  them  down  in  conclusion 
with  hundreds  of  cu|m  of  coffee  and  chocolate — and, 
by  Jove,  here  he  is  again,  your  highitess !”  The 
Prince  stepited  aside,  and  allowed  the  new-comer  to 
approach  tlie  sideboard,  at  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
paitake  plentifully.  Astonished  at  the  all  devour¬ 
ing  apiMrition  before  him,  the  Prince  followed  him 
out  of  the  room,  and  his  suspicions  l)eing  strength¬ 
ened  by  aecing  the  glutton  about  descending  the 
door-steiM  instead  of  wending  his  way  to  the  ball¬ 
room,  he  stopped  him,  saying  :  “  Friend,  who  are 
you  F’  The  poor  fellow,  thus  taken  in  eorptu  delicti, 
fell  upon  his  knees,  confessed  his  own  sins  and  those 
of  his  fraternity,  and  begged  for  )>ardon,  alleging  in 
extenuation  the  strung  temptation  they  were  under 
in  the  severe  frost.  The  Prince  laughed  outright  at 


the  c.ipital  joke,  which  formed  an  excellent  topic  for 
conversation  in  the  imperial  circle,  but  ended  in  an 
imperial  ukase — “  To  hand  food  and  drink  on  all 
such  occasions  to  the  coacluueu  outside.” 

The  Railways  of  the  World. — A  laborious  and 
interesting  statistical  article  on  this  subject  appears 
in  the  Ji’nffineer  of  the  Sd  ult.,  from  which  we  select 
a  few  results.  The  actual  extent  of  railway  now 
opon  throughout  the  whole  world  is  probably  about 
7o,ut)0  miles ;  and  the  capital  expenditure  nearly 
one  billion  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  ster¬ 
ling.  This  vast  sum  has  almost  wholly  Iteen  raised 
aud  expended  within  twenty-five  years.  The  share  of 
this  immense  capital  which  this  country  and  it.s  colo¬ 
nies  have  expended,  appears  to  be  upward  of  four 
hundred  and  seventeen  millions  sterling ;  and  the 
miles  of  o|)en  railway  on  which  it  has  been  expend¬ 
ed  amount  to  14,277.  On  the  continental  railway.s, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  millions  and  a  half 
sterling  liave  Iteen  expended  on  22,092  miles  of  open 
railway.  On  the  North  and  South-Amcricau  conti¬ 
nents,  exclusive  of  ISritLsh  possessions,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions  and  a  quarter  .ster¬ 
ling  have  been  laid  out  on  32,102  miles  of  oiten 
railway.  India  is  included,  of  course,  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  possessions.  Thirty-four  millions  and  nearly  a 
lutif  sterling  have  been  cx[>cndcd  in  India  on  1408 
miles  of  open  railway ;  and  upward  of  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  in  Canada,  on  1826  miles  of  open 
railway.  Nearly  ten  inillious  have  been  already  ex¬ 
pended  in  Victoria,  on  183  miles  of  ojten  railway ; 
but  in  such  cases  us  tho.se  of  Victoria  and  Indio, 
works  in  progress  are  included  in  the  expenditure 
named. 

France  has  expended  upward  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  millions  and  a  half  on  6147  miles  of  open 
radway  ;  I’russia,  forty-four  millions  and  upward  on 
3162  miles  of  open  railway;  Austria,  forty-five  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  quarter  on  3165  miles;  Spain,  twenty- 
six  millions  on  1450  miles;  Italy,  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lions  on  1350  miles;  Russia,  forty-three  millions  and 
upward  on  1289  miles;  Belgium,  eighteen  millions 
on  955  miles  ;  Switzerland  ten  millions  on  60ti  miles  ; 
Egypt,  four  millions  on  204  miles ;  the  United 
States,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  millions  and  a 
half  on  22,384  miles ;  the  Confederate  States,  nearly 
forty-nine  millions  on  8784  miles;  Brazil,  five  mil¬ 
lions  on  111  mile.s,  aud  others  in  progress ;  and  so 
on. — Englith  paper. 

New  A.sstrian  Marbles. — The  lover  of  ancient 
art  will  be  also  gratified  by  a  visit  to  the  Cyrene 
marbles,  now  open  fur  public  inspection  at  the  Brit- 
i.sh  Museum.  Although  not  equ^  to  the  Halicamas- 
.siau  marbles,  these  afford  some  admirable  specimens 
of  a  somewhat  later  period  of  art.  A  statue  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  a  small  statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  some 
very  fine  fragments  of  figures  may  be  noticed,  but 
especially  a  noble  statue  of  Apollo,  about  seven  feet 
high,  lyre  in  hand,  and  which  is  remarkable,  not 
only  for  its  beauty,  but  its  wonderful  state  of  pre¬ 
servation.  An  even  more  interesting  morning’s  em¬ 
ployment  may,  however,  be  fumid  here,  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  series  of  sculptured  slabs  lately  placed,  and 
which  represent  the  lion-huntings  of  Sardanapalus 
III.,  from  the  north  palace  at  Kouyunjik.  It  is  mar¬ 
velous  to  see  the  force  and  spirit  with  which  the 
Ninevite  Snyders,  or  Landseer,  between  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago,  has  pre.served  to  us  these  me¬ 
morials  of  the  mighty  huntings  of  the  As.syrian 
uiouarchs.  “  Each  man,  each  animal,”  as  an  acute 
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arthritic  has  lately  obeeired,  "  is  marked  with  an 
individualitj  of  characterization  which  evinces  a  deep 
and  knowing  observation  of  nature,  and  that  of  a 
rare  kind ;  for  it  has  been  employed  by  a  person  who 
not  only  saw  with  the  zest  of  a  keen  intelligence  the 
various  incidents  pasring  before  him,  but  brought  to 
that  study  an  alretaly  attsuned  knowledge  ot  the  pe¬ 
culiarities,  and  even  of  the  anatomical  structure,  of  | 
the  creatures  he  would  have  to  delineate.”  The 
reader  will  verify  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  as  he 
observes  the  huge  lion  springing  at  the  royal  chariot, 
and  the  lioness,  who  follows  as  though  to  aid  him  in 
the  assault ;  and  the  other  lioness,  who,  wounded  in 
the  spine,  drags  her  paralyzed  liind  limbs  so  feebly  | 
along.  As  studies  of  brute  life,  these  bass-reliefs  of  ; 
the  unknown  Assyrian  sculptor  are  unmatched  in 
ancient  art  Greece  can  show  nothing  so  truthful. 

Gkncai.oot  of  our  Royal  Family. — Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  is  the  niece  of  William  the  Fourth,  who  was  I 
the  brother  of  George  the  Fourth,  who  was  the  son  ' 
of  George  the  Third,  who  was  the  grandson  of  George 
the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of  George  the  First, 
who  was  the  cousin  of  Anne,  who  was  the  sister-in- 
law  of  William  the  Third,  who  was  the  son-in-law 
of  James  the  Second,  who  was  the  brother  of ; 
Charles  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of  Charles  the 
First,  who  was  the  son  of  James  the  First,  who  was 
the  cousin  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  sister  of  Mary, 
who  was  the  sister  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  was  the 
son  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  who  was  the  cousin  of  Richard  the 
Third,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  who 
was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  who  was  the 
cousin  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  was  the  son  of  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
who  was  the  cousin  of  Richard  the  Second,  who  was 
the  grandson  of  Edward  the  Third,  who  was  the  son 
of  Edward  the  Second,  who  was  the  son  of  Edward 
tile  First,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  who 
was  the  son  of  John,  who  was  the  brother  of  Rich¬ 
ard  the  First,  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Second, 
who  was  the  cousin  of  Stephen,  who  was  the  cousin 
of  Henry  the  First,  who  was  the  brother  of  William 
Rufus,  who  was  the  son  of  William  the  Conciueror.  | 
— Vorre»p<mdent  of  the  Record. 

Cardinal  Bkatox’s  Castle  at  St.  Andrews. — The 
point  of  the  beach  on  which  the  ruins  of  this  ancient 
and  nationally  interesting  building  stands  having  for 
a  number  of  years  been  gradually  giving  way  under 
the  encroaching  power  of  the  sea,  and  that  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  has  threatened  latterly  to  bring  down  a 
large  portion  of  the  standing  walls,  without  a  chance 
of  their  being  restored,  the  Literary  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  hra  been  the  first  body  to  make  a  move¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  get  her  Ma¬ 
jesty's  Board  of  W  orks  to  take  steps  for  protecting 
the  buildings  from  further  inroads,  and  that  institu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  followed  in  the  same  direction  by  the 
Town  Council  and  other  public  bodies;  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  board,  considering 
the  historic  associations  connected  with  the  ca.stle, 
will  be  induced  to  accede  to  the  request. — Caledo¬ 
nian  Mercury. 

Some  of  the  Italian  journals  state  that  a  project 
is  in  contemplation  for  uniting  Sicily  to  the  main¬ 
land  by  throwing  across  the  Strait  of  Messina  a 
bridge  of  four  arches,  each  with  a  span  of  one 
thousand  metres,  (thirty-two  hundred  aud  eighty-one 
feet) 


NATURE’S  CHANGES. 

What  time  the  Giant  of  the  North, 

Urion,  from  the  sea  comes  forth 

And  strides  the  moonlight  wold ; 

Lo !  with  a  belt  of  darkness  bound. 

O'er  all  the  starry  hunting-ground, 

And  shouting  through  the  cold ; 

Up  frozen  steeps  that  front  the  moon, 

The  lusty  winter  climbs  aboon. 

To  reach  his  wondrous  throne ; 

And  sit,  with  limbs  all  white  and  weird. 

And  hoar  breath  clinging  to  his  beard, 

W  bile  earth  seems  turned  to  stone. 

But  under  all  the  biting  frost. 

And  dreary  snowdrifts,  tempes^tossed 
Into  wild  glens  below, 

New  springs  shall  burst  their  weary  thrall, 

And  bud,  and  swell,  and  bloom — and  all 
The  after-summer’s  blow. 

The  holly  with  rich  berries  rife. 

The  ivy  with  its  dark  gpr-en  life 
Waving  its  seeds  above. 

Shall  tell  of  that  sweet  world,  unlost. 

Beneath  the  snow-wreaths  crisp  with  frost, 
Throbbing  with  light  and  love. 

Winter  shall  die  away  at  last. 

E’en  as  the  wailing  autumn  passed. 

And  fitful  April  showers 
Shall  waken  beauty  as  they  roll. 

And  loose  the  spirit  from  bough  and  bole. 

And  flush  the  fields  with  flowers  ; 

The  rich  wood-sorrel  in  the  moss. 

The  silver  leaf  that  trails  across 
The  ever-trodden  ways. 

The  white-rose  cliuibing  up  above. 

And  violets  sweet  as  eyes  we  love 
When  turning  to  our  gaze. 

The  tropic  summer  shall  throb  and  bum. 

When  swallows  to  the  land  return. 

In  all  their  gushing  song ; 

The  woodlark  poised  in  moonlit  skies — 

Shall  pause  to  see  the  bright  day  rise 
O’er  sylvan  hills  ere  long; 

Light  gusts  and  whirls  of  balmy  air. 

That  from  the  pines  soft  odors  bear. 

Succeed  the  wailing  wind ; 

And  stars  like  love’s  fond  eyes  awake. 

And  splendors  of  the  moonlight  break 
On  midnights  grim  and  blind. 

— Westbt  Gibson. 

Keep  up  the  Fires. — Did  you  ever  notice  the 
frost  on  the  window-panes*  It  is  the  congealed 
vapor  of  your  once  warm  room  ;  and  if  you  warm  the 
room,  the  frost  will  disappear,  and  you  can  see  out 
into  the  world  again.  Let  your  heart  grow  cold, 
and  the  frost  of  distrust  and  bitterness  will  gather 
around  it,  blinding  the  soul  and  shutting  out  the 
light;  but  kindle  up  the  fires  of  love,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  soul  will  become  as  clear  as  crystal, 
transmitting  the  light  of  Heaven  and  giving  you 
glimpses  of  Paradise. 

Our  humiliations  work  otit  our  most  elevated  joysi 
The  way  that  a  drop  of  rain  comes  to  sing  in  the 
leaf  that  rustics  in  the  top  of  the  tree  all  the  sum- 
,  mer  long,  is  by  going  down  to  the  roots  first,  and 
I  from  thence  ascending  to  the  bough. 
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New  Soil  fob  Quibixe. — The  great  Importance 
of  introducing  the  cinchona  plant*,  yielding  qui¬ 
nine,  into  our  Indian  empire,  ha*  become  more  and 
more  apparent  of  late  year*,  owing  to  the  inerea*ing 
demand  for  that  inrijiiable  drug,  the  liigh  price 
cau<>e<l  by  the  monopoly  which  is  jealously  main¬ 
tained  by  the  South- American  government,  and 
the  imminent  danger  of  a  stoppage  in  the  supply 
arising  from  the  reckless  felling  of  the  trees  in  the 
South-American  forests.  The  cinchona  tree,  which 
yields  quinine,  Ls  only  found  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  within  the  tropica. 
In  the  year  1859  Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary  of  1 
State  for  India,  appointed  Mr.  Clements  Markham, 
of  the  India  Office,  to  supterintend  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  more  valuable  species  of  cinchona-trees 
in  India.  Active  measures  were  adopted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Mr.  Markham  himself  penetrated  into 
the  forests  of  Caravaya,  in  Southern  Peru  ;  and  he 
employed  agents  to  collect  plants  and  seeds  in 
Northern  Peru  and  the  neighboring  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  which  were  transmitted  to  India  during 
the  autumn  of  1860.  Sir  William  Hooker  present¬ 
ed  six  valuable  plants  to  the  Indian  government ; 
and  Mr.  Howard,  the  eminent  quinine-manufacturer, 
has  also  ptiaced  the  plants  in  his  possession  at  Mr. 
Markham's  disposal  for  the  furtherance  of  this  im¬ 
portant  experiment.  After  his  return  from  South- 
America,  Mr.  Markham  proceeded  to  India  with  his 
large  collection  of  plants,  in  order  to  select  suita¬ 
ble  sites  for  cinchona  plantations,  which  should  re¬ 
semble  their  native  forests  as  closely  as  possible  in 
elevation,  soil,  and  climate ;  and  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  seeds  and  plants  which  were  to  follow 
him,  and  which  arrived  in  due  time.  The  Neilghcr- 
ry  hills,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  were  selected  as' ! 
the  best  locality  for  commencing  the  experiment, 
which  will  afterward  be  extended  to  Coorg,  the 
Pulney  hills,  and  other  parts  of  India.  Mr.  MTvor, 
the  superintendent  of  the  government  gardens  at 
Potacamund,  in  the  Neilgherry  hills,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  the  experiment  in  India.  This 
gentleman  is  zealous  and  energetic,  and  an  excellent 
practical  gardener,  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  may  be  considered  to  be  perfectly  safe  in 
his  hands ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  cultivation  of  these  quinine-yielding  trees  wiil 
be  taken  up  by  private  individuals  as  soon  as  the 
government  plantations  are  seen  to  be  thriving ; 
and  that  the  cinchona  will  become  as  important  a 
product  of  the  hills  of  Southern  India  as  coiTee  al¬ 
ready  is. 

Gbiat  Eoosovy  IX  Steamships’  Fvei..  —  The 
Mooltan,  the  largest  screw-steamer  in  the  Peninsu¬ 
lar  and  Oriental  Company’s  fleet,  has  just  made  the 
voyage  to  and  from  Alexandria,  a  distance  of  six  1 
thousand  miles.  She  has  been  twenty-three  days 
under  steam,  h.as  run  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  and  has  only  consumed  daily  twenty- 
seven  tons  of  coals.  This  has  been  the  most  eco¬ 
nomic  voyage  ever  perfonned,  as  far  as  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel  is  concerned,  and  considering  the 
size  and  speed  of  the  steamer.  A  short  time  since 
such  a  steamer  would  consume  at  least  fifty  tons  of 
coals  daily. — KnglUh  paper. 

Ol'r  new  Mini.ster  to  Japan  takes  with  him  a  suf¬ 
ficient  fund  to  procure  grape-vine  cuttings  of  the 
best  varieties  of  that  country  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Agricultural  Depart  rent  of  the  government.  They 
will  arrive  in  April  next. 


A  Storm  burstixo  os  the  Vaticax. — K  letter 
from  Rome,  in  the  Monde,  says ;  “  During  the  ter¬ 
rible  storm  which  burst  over  this  city,  two  evenings 
back,  a  wa’.erspout  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  wide  and 
luminous  at  the  upper  part,  traversed  the  garden 
and  the  vineyards  near  the  8an  Spirito  gale,  and 
fell  on  the  Vatican.  Tlie  eighty  lightning  conduct¬ 
ors  which  protect  that  residence  first  received  the 
discharge ;  after  which  the  point  of  the  cone  was 
seen  to  whirl  round  in  the  great  court  of  St.  Da- 
maso,  on  which  the  fresco  paintings  of  IlafTaellc 
open.  Immediately  the  large  glazed  doors  and  the 
immense  windows  of  the  gallery  were  blown  in  and 
smashed  to  pieces.  From  the  detonations  and 
frightful  noise,  which  made  the  palace  tremble  to 
its  foundations,  some  persons  felt  persuaded  that  a 
mine  must  have  exploded  beneath  the  Pope’s  apart¬ 
ment.  The  large  Genoese  slates,  more  than  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  cover  the  Belvedere, 
flew  atmut  like  so  many  feathers.  Fortunately 
none  of  RafTaelle's  pictures  were  injured.  The  ar¬ 
senal  suffered  but  slightly.” 

The  Armstrono  Gcn.  —  The  Timet  contains  a 
letter,  filling  four  columns,  from  Sir  William 
Armstrong  in  reply  to  Captain  Hatshed's  state¬ 
ments  depreciating  the  Armstrong  guns.  Ho  gives 
an  elaborate  account  of  their  trials,  cost,  and  gener¬ 
al  performances.  Altogether,  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty-two  have  been  proved,  about  half  of  which 
are  issued  for  use  and  half  retained  in  store.  Alto¬ 
gether,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  guns,  of  vari¬ 
ous  calibers,  have  been  actually  issu^  for  service. 
And  Sir  William  now  tells  us  that  of  this  number 
not  one  single  piece  has  burst,  and  that  twenty  only 
are  returned  for  repair.  As  to  the  vent-pieces, 
double  ones  were  issued,  and  only  five  have  been 
blown  away,  and  thirty-two  rendered  unserviceable, 
owing  principally  to  ignorance  or  inexperience  of 
the  men  working  the  gun.  The  Timet,  in  a  leader, 
sairs  that  on  the  general  merits  of  the  gun,  its  in¬ 
ventor  now  sfieaks  with  a  justifiable  eompln<‘ency, 
and  with  a  boldness  which  will  rather  astonish  his 
opponents.  Nobody  could  expect  that  such  an  in¬ 
vention  should  have  been  brouglit  to  perfection  at 
once,  but  unless  the  statements  made  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  in  his  letter  can  be  effectually  refuted,  the 
public,  we  think,  will  be  of  opinion  that  no  sped 
men  of  rifled  ordnance  yet  produced  is  superior  to 
the  Armstrong  gun. — Edinburgh  Scottman,  Nov. 
29,  1861. 

The  Newbnrgport  Herald  states  that  one  United 
States  gun  Imat,  two  ships,  six  barks,  and  four 
schooners,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  fifty- 
nine  hundred  tons,  have  been  built  on  the  Mcrri- 
mac  during  the  year  1861 ;  and  there  are  now  on 
the  stocks  three  ships  and  a  bark,  measuring  alto¬ 
gether  thirty-five  hundred  tons. 

Good  Temper  measures  how  a  man  is  acted  upon 
by  others  ;  good  nature  measures  how  he  acts  for 
oth^.  There  are  many  men  of  inviolable  temper, 
who  never  exert  themselves  to  do  a  good  natured 
thing  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other ;  and 
many  in  the  highest  degree  irritable,  who  are  per¬ 
petually  employed  in  little  acts  of  good  nature. 

It  is  reported  that  the  deficiency  in  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  French  government  amounts  to  no  less 
than  about  £54,0(H'>,0<K),  instead  of  £40,000,000  as 
sttaed  recently  by  M.  Fould. 
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Thk  Disc'Ovkriis  is  Worcester  Cathedral  — We  ' 
recently  noticed  the  dincovcry  of  two  rery  ancient  | 
coffins  in  the  sanctuary  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  in  ! 
the  course  of  the  extensire  repairs  now  going  on  ' 
there.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  by  permission  . 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  remains  were  inspected  I 
by  a  portion  of  tlie  public,  a  formal  examination 
haring  been  preriously  made  by  the  Very  Rer.  the  { 
Dean  of  Worcester,  sereral  Roman  Catholics,  lay  and  i 
clerical,  and  Mr.  Bloxani,  of  Rugby,  a  well-known  au-  i 
tbority  on  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  It  will  be  reineui- 1 
bered  that  the  first  discovery  made  in  the  sanctuary  ' 
in  digging  out  at  the  base  of  the  north  wall  was  a  ' 
stone  coffin  containing  the  body  of  a  dignitary  of  I 
tlie  Church,  robed  in-  canonicals,  with  the  pastoral  ^ 
stair  by  its  side,  and  the  paten  on  its  breast.  The  | 
chalice  and  ring  no  doubt  were  buried  with  the  ^ 
body ;  but  these,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  been  ap-  | 
propristed  by  some  of  the  workmen,  as  they  can  not  ' 
lie  found.  The  vestments  must  have  been  exceeding¬ 
ly  rich  and  costly,  but  they  are  now  a  mass  of  shreds. 
They  are  of  gold  tissue  and  embroidered  work,  with 
scrolls  and  otlicr  accessories.  Mr.  Bloxam  fixes  the 
date  of  the  burial  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  thinks  tite  remains  are  those  either  of 
Williaiu  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Worcc'ster,  who  died 
A  D.  1236,  or  of  Waiter  de  Cautilupe,  who  died  1266, 
but  he  is  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter.  He  promises, 
however,  to  make  further  investigations  and  to  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Archsralogical  Institute,  which  will  be 
held  at  Worcester  in  the  summer.  The  paten, 
which  is  of  silver  gilt,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of 
Worcester.  It  is  very  similar  to  one  or  more  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  graves  of  prelates  in  York  Cathedral, 
and  Mr.  Bloxam  says  it  is  clearly  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  second  coffin  was  a  lead  one,  or  rath¬ 
er  it  was  an  embalmed  corpse  inclosed  in  lead,  which 
conformed  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  even  show¬ 
ed  the  features  of  the  face  and  the  joints  of  the  low 
er  limbs.  Through  an  opening  made  between  the 
legs  the  cerecloth  is  visible.  It  is  very  strong,  and 
still  retains  a  powerful  aromatic  odor  Mr.  Bloxam 
says  that  this  may  be  of  the  fifteenth ,  sixteenth,  or 
seventeenth  centuries.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
tlie  remains  are  those  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  w  ho 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  Civil  W ars  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  about  the 
spot  where  the  body  was  discovered.  The  leaden 
covering  was  originally  inclosed  in  an  outer  coffin 
of  wood,  of  which,  however,  nothing  was  left  but 
the  iron  handles.  A  small  javelin  head  was  found 
in  or  near  the  outer  coffin,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dean  of  Worcester.  This  body  lies  some  two 
or  three  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  the 
stone  coffin  of  the  ecclesiastic  is  close  against  the 
pavement,  which,  in  fact,  forms  the  lid  of  the  coflin. 
Both  arc  on  the  left  or  north  ude  of  the  sanctuary. 
—  Wolverhwnpton  ChronicU. 

LiEE-BtiAT  Expekses. — The  Royal  National  Life¬ 
boat  Institution  makes  a  powerful  appeal  with  the 
opening  of  the  new  year  to  the  sympathies  of  a^en- 
erous  public  in  aid  of  the  funds  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  its  important  operations  in  the  cause 
of  suffering  humanity,  as  tlie  following  shows ;  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  (1860-61,)  the  National  Life- 
b<Mt  Institution  has  incurred  expenses  amounting  to 
£22,660  on  various  life-boat  establishments  on  the 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  the 
same  period  Uie  life-boats  of  the  Institution  have 
been  instrumental  in  rescuing  600  persons  from  dif- 
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ferent  shipwrecks  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  King' 
dom.  For  these  and  other  life-lK>at  services  the  In¬ 
stitution  has  voted  £1803  as  rewards  to  the  crews  of 
the  life-lioals.  It  has  also  granted  rewards  amount¬ 
ing  to  £516  lOa.  fur  saving  373  shipwrecked  (H>rsons 
by  shore-boats  and  other  means,  making  a  total  of 
871  persons  saved  from  a  watery  grave  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  numlier  of  lives  saved  by  the 
life  lmats  of  the  society  and  other  means  since  its  for¬ 
mation  is  12,293;  for  which  services  82  gold  medals, 
704  silver  medals,  and  £16,2.’>0  in  cash  have  lieen 
paid  in  rewards.  The  Institution  has  also  cx|>ended 
£67,200  on  lifeboats,  life-boat  transporting  can ia- 
ges,  and  iKiat-houses.  The  public  can  not  but  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  vigorous  efl'orts  now  being  made  by 
this  lustiiutioii  to  save  the  lives  of  shipwrecked 
crews.  Their  help  was  never  mure  needed  than  at 
the  present  time,  when,  through  the  extraordinary 
exertions  the  society  has  made  within  the  past  few 
years,  it  has  now  121  life-lioats  under  its  management, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  in  a  state  of  thorough 
efficiency  a  large  permanent  annual  inramc  is  ab¬ 
solutely  needed  if  its  humane  mission  is  to  be  per¬ 
petuated.  We  may  add  that  contributions  are  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  important  and  truly  National  Life-boat 
Institution  by  all  the  bankers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  by  the  i^'retary,  Richard  I.ewis,  Ksf).,  at  the  In¬ 
stitution,  14  John  street,  Adelphi,  London. 

PRojtcTin  Railway  Tisnel  between  Enoland 
AND  Franck — ^Tlie  construction  of  a  tunnel  for  a 
railway  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
with  a  view  to  unite  the  shores  of  England  with  those 
of  France,  and  then  with  the  entire  European  and 
Asiatic  continents,  is  occupying  much  public  atten¬ 
tion,  from  the  several  projected  plans  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  promulgated.  Mr.  William  Austin, 
many  years  in  Messrs.  I’eto,  Betts,  and  Bras-xey’s  es¬ 
tablishment,  has,  since  1853,  matured  a  plan  which 
ha.s  been  highly  approved  of  by  first-rate  engineering 
talent.  The  ])lan  pro[iosed  by  him  has  for  its  object 
the  accomplishment  of  a  reailly  permanent  railway 
and  enduring  structure,  extending  from  shore  to 
shore,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  and  connected  at  each 
end  with  the  already  constructed  and  future  lines  of 
nulroad.  It  is  intended  to  have  a  triple  way  of  three 
arches,  oval  in  form,  and  securely  locked  together 
by  inseparable  and  indestructible  masonry,  construct¬ 
ed  of  approved  imperishable  material,  impervious  to 
moisture ;  and  for  such  unavoidable  leakage  or  col¬ 
lection  of  water  as  will  occasionally  occur,  three 
efficient  culverts  will  be  provided  to  carry  it  to  eai-h 
shore,  from  whence  powerful  life-pumps  would  con¬ 
vey  it  into  the  sea.  The  fall  is  to  be  from  the  center 
toward  each  shore,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  crown 
of  the  tunnel  will  have  a  thickness  of  chalk  of  60  it. 
between  it  and  the  ocean  bed,  at  the  deepest  point, 
which  does  not  exceed  14uft.  below  the  tidal  level, 
as  proved  by  soundings.  There  will  be  three  double 
lines  of  railway,  (three  each  way,)  which  will  be  am 
pie  for  ordinary,  goods  traffic,  and  express  trains. 
Ample  space  is  afforded  for  all  necessary  pathways, 
and  telegraph  wires  will  be  laid  in  the  center,  on  a 
new  principle  of  economy  and  ready  access,  llic 
tunnel,  by  its  length,  will  thoroughly  ventilate  itself, 
but  should  it  prove  necessary,  three  or  lour,  or  more, 
air-shafts  can  be  readily  constructed,  the  upper  por¬ 
tions  forming  light  houses,  -or  refuge  in  case  of  ship¬ 
wreck,  and  for  signaling  ships  in  the  channel.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  £16,006,000,  and  the  time  for 
the  construction  seven  years.  The  whole  of  these 
works  are  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in  connection 
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with  a  patent  for  convertinp  into  an  indeatmctilile 
buildinp  material  river  or  aca  aand,  ahinple,  chalk, 
and  other  soft  and  comparatively  worthlew  sub- 
staneea.  Aa  it  is  to  be  peolopieally  aaauined  that 
the  stratum  to  be  cut  through  is  chalk,  hir.  Austin 
propoaea  to  conatruct  his  three  roadway  arches  of 
laiye  blocks  of  masonry,  bound  together  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner ;  such  blocks  to  be  formed  from  the  ex¬ 
cavated  material,  carried  to  the  indurating  works,  (to 
be  conatructed  at  each  end.)  and  re  conveyed  to  the 
portion  under  completion,  ready  to  be  placed  in  gilu. 

PcRCHASE  BT  THE  Emperor  Napolkox  at  Rome. — 
Tlio  A/oniteur  announces,  in  the  following  terms,  an 
acquisition  made  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  al¬ 
ready  made  known  frt)m  other  sources :  “  The  f]m- 
peror  has  just  purchase<l  out  of  his  privy  purse  the 
portion  of  the  Mont  Palatine  which  is  comprised  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Karnese ^Gardens,  and  which  l>e- 
longed  to  the  King  of  Naples.  This  portion  of  the 
celebrated  hills  is  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
There  only  n  inains,  in  addition  to  the  part  boueht 
by  the  Emperor,  the  ancient  villa  on  the  80\ith,  where 
excavations  have  been  so  extensively  made,  and  in 
which  there  is  now  a  convent  of  Fn-nch  nuns,  and  on 
the  east  a  convent  of  Francisc-ans.  The  ground  pur¬ 
chased  by  his  Majesty  is  not  less  than  eighteen  acres 
in  extent.  It  includes  the  famous  rums  of  the  palace 
of  the  t’a*sars,  two  entire  stories  of  which  have  lH*en 
covered  with  rubbish  since  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians,  and  must  contain  statues,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  inscriptions  of  the  highest  interest.  It  is 
from  this  soil,  which  has  been  scarcely  touched  up 
to  the  present  time,  that  several  masterpieces  of  an¬ 
tique  art  have  been  procured.  It  was  also  on  this 
domain  that  were  recently  found  the  original  walls 
of  the  ancient  itickisure  of  Rome,  that  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Palatine  when  it  alone  supported  the 
origiual  city  at  the  viry  time  of  its  founder.  M. 
Pietro  Rosa,  author  of  the  large  archaH)lngical  and 
topographical  map  of  lattium,  has  l>een  appointed 
Coaservator  of  the  Palace  of  the  Ca'sars,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  to  be  the  director  of  the  excavation." 

8iNGi.NO  Fish. — M.  de  Thoron  has  addressed  a  cu¬ 
rious  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  on  the  subject  of  certain  singing  fish  that  in¬ 
habit  tlio  seas  as  well  as  the  rivers  of  8outh-America. 
lie  specially  mentions  the  liay  of  Pallon,  situated 
north  of  the  province  of  Emeraldos,  in  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador,  where  being  in  a  boat,  he  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  deep  humming  noLse,  which  he  at  first 
attributed  to  .some  large  insect,  but  which  upon  in¬ 
quiry  turned  out  to  be  a  kind  of  fish  called  nmsicos 
by  the  people  of  the  country.  On  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther  the  sounds  became  so  strong  as  to  remind  him 
of  the  strains  of  a  church-organ.  These  fish  live 
both  in  salt  and  in  fresh  water,  since  they  are  also 
met  with  in  the  river  Mataje.  They  are  not  more 
than  ten  inches  long;  their  color  is  white  sprinkled 
with  blue  spots,  and  they  will  continue  their  music 
for  hours  w  ithout  minding  any  interruption. 

Type-Settino  Machine. — Mr.  Felt,  of  Boston, 
Ma.s.sachu8etts,  has  invented  a  type-8e‘tting  machine, 
which,  according  to  the  descriptions  that  have  come 
before  us,  will  be  for  compositors  what  the  sew¬ 
ing-machine  has  been  for  seamstres.si's.  It  has  ca¬ 
pacity,  if  reiiuired,  for  a  thousand  different  charac¬ 
ters,  and  for  any  ({uantity  of  each  character :  it  will 
set  up  two  copies  at  the  same  time,  and  in  different 
type,  properly  “  spaced,”  “  leaded,”  and  “justified,” 


at  the  rate  of  16,000  let  lers  an  hour.  It  will  also 
distribute  the  tyjie  after  the  work  is  printed ;  and 
what  is  more,  it  keeps  a  register,  by  punching  holes 
in  strips  of  pai>er,  during  the  composition ;  and  if 
at  any  time  a  reprint  of  the  work  should  bie  asked 
for,  the  compositor  has  only  to  Introduce  the  register 
I  into  the  machine,  when  by  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
the  setting  of  the  type  goes  on  precisely  the  same  as 
for  the  first  edition.  If  the  machine  will  do  all 
this,  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  invention  ;  on  this 
point,  however,  English  printers  will  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge  for  themselves,  for  the  inventor,  who 
is  at  present  in  this  country,  intends  to  exhibit  one 
at  work  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862. — ( 'hnmb«r»'» 
Journal. 

Dreamt  Life. — Wouldn’t  you  call  a  man  a  fool 
who  should  spend  all  his  time  in  fi.shing  up  oysters, 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  pearl  ?  But  is  he 
really  more  unwise  than  hundreds,  who,  with  their 
bands  in  their  pi  ckets,  and  cigars  in  their  mouths,* 
are  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  or  turn  over, 
that  will  throw  them  at  once  into  business  and  for¬ 
tune?  They  may  wait  till  doomsday— and  longer, 
if  possible — before  their  fond  expectation  will  be 
realized.  If  there  is  a  kind  of  life  we  aboniinate,  it 
is  that  lingerirg,  waiting,  lazy,  dreamy  sort  of  exist¬ 
ence,  over  whicti  angels  and  true  men  weep  with  un¬ 
feigned  sorrow. 

“HEARTS  OF  GOLD.” 

Here’s  to  the  hearts  that  love  us. 

The  forms  our  own  have  clasped. 

The  faces  we  have  gazed  upon, 

Tlic  hands  that  we  have  grasped  ; 

For  though  within  our  circle 
Old  Time  a  gap  hath  cleft. 

There  arc  still  some  pleasures  spared  to  us. 
And  still  some  dear  ones  left. 

Here’s  to  the  hearts  that  love  us ; 

May  they  faitliful  still  remain. 

Till  the  summer  sun  of  happiness 
Sh.all  shine  on  us  again. 

Tlie  hearts  that  ne’er  forsake  us. 

Nor  at  fortune’s  frown  grow  cold. 

Are  richer  far  than  “  pearls  of  price,” 

For  they  are  Hearts  of  Gold. 

Plant,  plant  within  our  liosoms 
One  spray  of  ivy  green. 

To  climb  around  the  ruined  home 
Of  pleasures  that  have  been ; 

Hut  let  us  not  repining. 

Ungratefully  forget. 

That  though  some  storms  have  come  on  us, 
Sunbeams  are  left  us  yet. 

How  TO  make  your  W ay  through  the  World. — 
One  evening,  when  Sydney  Smith  was  drinking  tea 
with  Mrs.  Austin,  the  servant  entered  the  crowded 
room,  with  a  boiling  tea-kettle  in  his  hand.  It 
seemed  doubtful,  nay,  impossible  that  he  should 
make  his  way  among  the  numerous  groups,  but  ou 
tlie  first  approach  of  the  steaming  kettle,  the  crowd 
receded  ou  all  sides,  Mr.  Smith  among  the  rest, 
though  watching  the  progress  of  the  lad  to  the  table. 
“I  declare,”  said  he  addressing  Mrs.  Austin,  “a 
man  who  wishes  to  make  his  way  in  life  could  do 
nothing  better  than  go  through  the  world  with  a 
boiling  tea-kettle  in  bis  hand.” 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


A  WoKLD  OF  PiAci. — There  ia  a  world  where  no 
storms  intrude—  a  haven  of  safety  against  the  tem¬ 
pests  of  life — a  little  world  of  joy  and  love,  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  tranquillity.  Suspicions  are  not  there, 
nor  jealousies,  nor  falsehood  with  her  double  tongue, 
nor  the  venom  of  slander.  Peace  embraceth  it  with 
outspread  wings.  Plenty  broodeth  there.  When  a 
man  entcrcth  it,  he  forgets  his  sorrows,  cares,  and 
disappointments ;  he  openeth  bis  heart  to  confi¬ 
dence,  and  to  pleasure  not  mingled  with  remorse. 
This  world  is  Uie  home  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable 
woman. 

Faox  the  latest  returns  it  appears  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland  contains  5,66U,UO0  inhabitants.  Of 
that  number,  600,000  are  Jews,  of  whom  511,000 
live  in  towns,  and  89,000  in  the  country  districts. 
Warsaw  has  165,000  inhabitants,  46,000  of  whom 
are  Jews.  At  the  census  of  1846,  Poland  contained 
only  218,000  Jews,  of  whom  144,000  were  in  large 
•  towns  and  69,000  in  villages. 

Poprixo  THE  Question. — A  young  lawyer  who  had 
long  paid  his  addresses  to  a  lady  without  much  ad¬ 
vancing  his  suit,  accused  her  one  day  of  being  “  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  power  of  love.”  “  It  does  not  fol¬ 
low,”  she  archly  replied,  that  I  am  so  because  I 
am  not  to  be  won  by  the  power  of  attorney.”  “  For¬ 
give  nie,”  replied  the  suitor,  “  but  you  should  re¬ 
member  that  all  the  votaries  of  Cupid  are  solicitors.” 

E  L  L  I  N  0  R  E . 

I  SHALT,  see  thee  no  more,  my  beautiful  one ! 

For  my  life-dream  is  o’er  now  thy  sweet  life  is  gone. 
The  morning  may  rise — it  shall  smile  not  on  thee ; 
For  the  light  of  thine  eyes  is  as  darkness  to  me : 

In  the  old  trysting-plara  the  bright  blossoms  may 
shine. 

But  thy  fond  loving  face  shall  no  more  beam  on 
mine; 

The  leaves  shall  be  stirred  by  the  soft  twilight  air. 
But  again  no  glad  word  shall  welcome  me  there ! 

Oh !  I  weep  for  thy  sake,  niy  beautiful  one ; 

And  would  sleep  ne'er  to  wake  again  under  the  sun — 
For  under  the  sun  I  shall  see  thee  no  more. 

My  beautiful  one — ^my  sweet  EUinore  1 

Ever  cherished  apart,  at  fancy’s  fond  will — 

In  the  depths  of  my  heart  thine  image  lies  still ; 

I  treasure  each  sigh,  and  I  think  of  each  word. 

That  in  moments  flown  by  have  my  fond  bosom 
stirred. 

Oh !  if  joys  were  so  rife  as  in  memory  seen. 

How  happy  our  life  in  the  future  had  been ! 

But  ah !  over  all  hath  swept  the  dark  night. 

And  in  vain  may  I  call  for  the  new  dawn  of  light. 

Oh !  I  weep  for  thy  sake,  my  beautiful  one. 

And  would  sleep  ne’er  to  wsike  again  under  the  sun — 
For  under  tlie  sun  I  shall  see  thee  no  more. 

My  beautiful  one — my  sweet  Ellinore ! 

— Wkstbt  Gibson. 

Guatnbss  lies  not  in  being  strong,  but  in  the 
right  use  of  strength;  and  strength  is  not  used 
rightly  when  it  only  serves  to  carry  a  man  above  his 
fellows  for  his  own  solitary  glory.  He  is  greatest 
whose  strength  carries  up  tiie  most  hearts  by  the 
attraction  of  his  own. 

New  Definition  of  Ice. — A  native  of  Africa  who 
had  visited  England  a  few  years  ago,  when  asked 
what  ice  was,  said :  “  Him  be  water  fast  asleep.” 


[]^Iarch,  1842. 

TiiE  ”  Ministerial  crisis  ”  is  said  to  be  over  for  the 
present,  and  the  ministers  exhibit,  as  they  should  al¬ 
ways  do,  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  fraternal  hai^ 
mony.  It  is  doubted  whether  this  fraternal  har¬ 
mony  will  last  long.  The  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
M.  Fould  were  considerable,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  not  yet  quite  removed.  Uis 
return  to  office  was  not  viewed  with  a  favorable  eye 
by  those  who  still  command  influence  in  the  serene 
regions  where  vulgar  prejudice  or  opinion  hardly 
reaches.  His  memorandum,  dated  as  far  back  as 
September,  must  have  been  previously  studied  by 
the  Emperor ;  and  this  absolute  ruler  of  40,000,(Xh> 
of  subjects  was  frank  enough  and  bold  enough  to 
confess  that  the  Minister  from  whom  he  had  parted 
but  a  year  before  had  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that 
the  public  fortune  had  been  sadly  mismanaged,  tliat 
be  was  sorry  for  it,  and  that  he  had  resolved  to  do 
better  in  future.  A  nd,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  professions,  he  at  once  called  back  the  dismissed 
Minister  to  his  councils,  with  the  applause  of  the 
tax-paying  public. 

A  New  Tooth  Powder.— Roasted  rye  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  tooth-powder,  from  the  fact  that,  in  all 
those  countries  where  bread  made  of  rye  is  tlie  food 
of  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants,  the  latter  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  whiteness,  strength,  and  durability 
of  their  teeth.  Savoy  and  the  Landes  arc  instances 
of  this  truth.  Schrader  has  found  600  grammes  of 
ashes  of  rye  to  contain  7  grammes  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  9 ‘8  ditto  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  7 '2  of  ox¬ 
ides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  1*9  of  silica,  all 
which  substances  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
teeth.  Rye  finely  pulverized  and  used  daily  as  a 
tooth-powder  is  said  to  stop  caries,  and  promptly 
cure  the  small  abscesses  which  are  often  formed  on 
the  gums. 

Cost  of  tub  French  Occupation  of  Rome  — 
The  Contti/uiionnel  gives  the  cost  of  the  French 
army  of  occupation  at  Rome,  from  1849  to  1861,  as 
128,226,0*MI  fr.  The  statement  is  much  commented 
upon,  not  that  the  figures  are  new,  but  from  the  fact 
of  a  government  journal  parading  them  before  the 
public  at  a  moment  when  the  nation's  budget  is  under 
revision  by  M.  Fould.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
would  doubtless  like  to  economize  in  future  the 
9,480,0<'0  fr.  which  the  condition  of  Italy  demanded 
for  the  French  forces  in  1861.  Politically  the  oc. 
cupation  is  a  scandal  to  the  French  nation,  and  a  con¬ 
tinued  source  of  humiliation.  The  people  who  have 
paid  their  millions  to  maintain,  with  bayonets,  a  cor¬ 
rupt  and  corrupting  government,  get  from  the  Church 
notliing  but  insult,  and  ingratitude  from  the  crew  of 
Cardinala 

A  Man’s  house  should  be  on  the  hill  top  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  serenity,  so  high  that  no  shadows  rest 
upon  it,  and  where  the  morning  comes  so  early,  and 
the  evening  tarries  so  late,  that  the  day  has  twice 
as  many  hours  as  those  of  other  men. 

A  CELEBRATED  physician  said  to  Lord  Eldon’s 
brother.  Lord  Stowel,  rather  more  flippantly  than 
became  the  gravity  of  his  profession:  “You  know, 
after  forty,  a  roan  is  always  either  a  fool  or  a  phy¬ 
sician.”  His  lordship  arcitly  replied,  in  an  insinuat¬ 
ing  voice :  ”  Perhaps  he  may  be  both.” 

Miss  Jibbs  says  she  wonders  if  any  body]  ever 
picked  up  a  tear  that  was  dropped. 


